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Fairness... 


is  another  plus  for  you  in  Chicago’s  Top  Two 


A  reputation  for  fairness  is  a  valuable  asset  to  a  newspaper. 

And  to  the  advertisers  using  its  pages.  In  the  Chicago  mind,  the 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  are  Chicago’s  fairest*  (least  biased) 
newspapers.  Also  the  most  believable,  reputable,  honest, 
accurate  and  easiest-to-understand  of  the  four  Chicago 
dailies.  This  may  explain  why  in  1961  (general  daily 
advertising  linage)  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
were  TOP  TWO  WITH  ADVERTISERS. 

♦Source:  "What  Chicago  People  Think  of  Chicago  Newspapers."  a  report 
based  on  a  study  by  Forward  Research  Inc.,  independent  research  firm. 

For  your  copy,  contact  a  Sun-Times/Oaily  News  representative. 
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Balcony-type  Pressroom  and  Reelroom  of 
the  Stamford,  Conn.  ADVOCATE,  showing 
SCOTT  units  with  color  cylinder  attach¬ 
ments,  and  arrangement  of  Roll  Stands. 


SCOTT 


SEE  WHAT  ONE  NEW  UNIT  AND  A 
COLOR  PLATE  CYLINDER  CAN  DO! 

Press  capacity  increased  by  16  pages  with  8-pages  in 
Spot  Color.  New  equipment  includes  Press  Unit  with 
Color  plate  cylinder.  New  style  Roller  sockets  on  Form, 
Transfer  and  Distributor  Rollers  and  underfeed  type 


double  Roll  Stand. 

Increasing  circulation  and  resultant  production  de¬ 
mands  prompted  the  STAMFORD  ADVOCATE  to  turn 
to  SCOTT  for  the  needed  additional  equipment  now  in 
operation  in  their  busy  plant. 

If  you  are  experiencing  “growing  pains”  in  your  plant 
a  SCOTT  sales  engineer  can  show  you  how  to  cure  them. 

Stmd  for  literature. 
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As  fast  as  the  wrecking  crews  move  out,  loads 
of  structural  steel  move  in.  A  new  "city”  is 
rising  in  Baltimore  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  community  ...  a  dynamic  community, 
going  through  a  totally  new  development. 
Purchasing  power  is  at  an  all-time  high. 
Manufacturing  payrolls  alone  are  over  the 
billion-a-year  mark.  Retail  sales  top  2  billion 
dollars  annually— up  a  fantastic  63.5%  since 
1948.  Baltimore  is  a  more  important  market 
now  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  And 
it’s  one  you  want  to  cultivate  as  it  becomes 
more  and  more  important  by  the  month.  So, 
remember:  the  most  important  medium  in 
Baltimore  is  the  Sunpapers.  Here's  why. 
Half  the  families  in  the  entire  state  of 
Maryland  live  within  a  15-mile  radius  from 
the  center  of  downtown  Baltimore.  In  this 
compact  area  (roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone) 
an  estimated  92%  of  all  retail  sales  are 
made.  In  this  same  compact  area,  the  Sun- 
papers  have  80  percent  of  their  405,000 
daily  circulation  and  82%  of  their  318,000 
Sunday  circulation,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  which  is  home  delivered.  In  Dynamic  Bal¬ 
timore,  "everything  revolves  around  The  Sun” 


Hi  “Everythini  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun’ 

National  Representatives: 

I  m  Cresmer  4  Woodward.  O' Mara  &  Ormsbee 

H  New  York,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago. 

I  ^  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia 

H  Circulation  Figures:  ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  9/30/61 
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Pinellas 


Florida’s 

Powerhouse 

County! 

What’s  Pinellas?  That’s 
the  county  St.  Petersburg 
lives  in. 

Why  is  it  worth  know¬ 
ing? 


Because  there’s  more  - 
much  more  -  than  $700,- 
000,000  of  Effective  Buy¬ 
ing  Income  knocking  around 
here. 


How  can  you  reach  all 
these  pocketbooks?  -  Easy! 
through  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  -  the  paper  with  the 
largest  circulation  in  Flori¬ 
da’s  2nd  Market. 


#t.  Petersburg  eimes 

FLOKIDA'S  best  NEWSfAPER 


^FLORIDA’S 


Represented  by 
Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 


MARKETS 


/ 
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MAY  I 

13-15 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Roanok*  ; 
Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 

13-16 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Queen  Elixabeth  Hotel,  | 
Montreal.  I 

15 — Now  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza,  Boston.  | 

15- 18 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers,  Paris. 

16 —  International  Press  Institute,  llth  annual  assembly,  Paris.  ■ 

16 —  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Recognition  Dinner,  St.  Nicholas  ' 

Hotel,  Springfield,  III.  | 

17 —  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets,  Publishers  meeting,  St.  Nicholas 

Hotel,  Springfield.  i 

17- 18 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Hotel  Cascadlan,  We¬ 
natchee,  Wash.  I 

18- 19 — Wisconsin  AP  Association,  Mead  Hotel,  Wisconsin  Rapids.  j 

18-19 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park  I 

Pa.  _  _  I 

18- 19 — City  Editors  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  ' 

19 —  Florida  AP  Association,  Holiday  Lodge,  Panama  City. 

19 — North  Carolina  UPl  Newspapers,  Manger  Motor  Inn,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
19-20 — North  Dakota  AP  Newspaper  members,  Dickinson,  N.  D. 

19-20 — Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association.  Hotel  Adolphus.  Dallas. 

19- 20 — AP  Managing  Editors  Association  Research  Seminar,  Medlll  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston.  III. 

20- 21 — Kansas  AP  Members'  Association,  Lassen  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

21- 22 — SNPA,  Newspaper  Executives'  Clinic,  New  Orleans. 

21-June  I — API  Editors  Seminar  (under  75,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  New 
York. 

24 —  New  Jersey  AP,  Shadowbrook  Restaurant,  Shrewsbury. 

25- 26 — Missouri  AP  Members'  Association,  Hotel  Sheraton-Jefferson.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

25- 26 — Utah-ldaho  AP  Members  Association,  Hotel  Boise,  Boise,  Idaho. 

26 —  Michigan  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Hamilton  Lake  Country  Club, 
Saugatuck. 

26 — UPl  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors.  Sheraton  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
26-27 — South  Dakota  AP  newspaper  members,  Yankton,  S.D. 

26- 27 — Ohio  AP  newspaper  members.  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

27- 31 — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association.  Sheraton-Park 

Hotel,  Washington.  i 

31-June  2 — Press  Institute  of  Canada.  University  of  Western  Ontario,  i 
London,  Ont.  ' 


JUNE  I 

I- 2 — Alaska  AP  Association,  Seattle,  Wash.  j 

4-15 — API  Management-Costs  Seminar  (under  75,000).  Columbia  Univ.,  ! 

New  York. 

7-10 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Lake  Texoma  Lodge,  Okie.  j 

10-13 — Kent  State  University,  Short  Course  in  Photojournalism,  Kent.  Ohio,  j 
10-13 — Production  Management  Conference  of  the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
jointly  with  Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

10- 14— New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

II- 13 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 

Timberline  Hotel,  Banff,  Canada.  I 

11- 13 — ANPA  Production  Management  Conference.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

11-15 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

14 — ANPA  Newspaper  Offset  Conference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
14-16 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Gearhart.  Gear¬ 
hart.  L 

14- 16 — Biennial  International  Congress  on  Information.  Evlan-Ies-Balns, 
Leman,  France. 

15- 16 — Oregon  Newspaper  Press  Association,  75th.  Gearhart,  Ore. 

17-19 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Se- 

basco  Lodge,  Sebasco,  Maine. 

17- 23 — Communications  Librarians'  Workshop.  Syracuse  University.  Syra-  i 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

18- 21 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Edgewater  Beach, 
Chicago. 

20-23 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  Hershey  Hotel  and  Cocoa  Inn,  Hershey,  Pa. 
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Who  controls  over  half  of  all 
discretionary  buying  power  in  Los  Angeles? 


Government  figures  reveal  that  a  city  family  of  four  today 
requires  an  income  of  about  $7,000  to  maintain  an  "ade¬ 
quate  but  modest”  standard  of  living.  Everything  over  this 
figure  is  defined  as  "discretionary”  income. 

According  to  the  nationally-recognized  Los  Angeles  Times 
Qtntinuing  Home  Audit,  more  than  half  (58% )  of  all  dis¬ 
cretionary  income  in  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  is 
controlled  by  readers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times. 

These  are  the  dollars  that  pay  for  the  bulk  of  air  travel. 


new  car  purchases,  investments,  leisure  and  luxury  items. 

Times  families  earn  more  .  .  .  spend  more  ...  on  most 
products  and  services.  Take  food,  for  example:  the  1,100,- 
000  families  who  read  the  Sunday  Times  spend  more  than 
27  million  dollars  every  week  in  grocery  stores,  or  almost 
Wi  billion  dollars  a  year! 

In  metropolitan  Los  Angeles,  the  people  who  account  for 
the  biggest  share  of  your  sales  . . .  are  the  families  who  count 
on  The  Times. 


Los  Angeles  Times 

nationally  represented  by  Crestner,  Woodward, O' Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York, Chicago, Detroit,  Atlanta.  Los  Angeles, San  Francisco. 
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lEnd  of  day.  End  of  work.  Home  again. 

Free  to  enjoy  the  sweet  familiar,  the  routine  evening 
pleasures  that  relax,  rejuvenate.  Slippers.  Easy  chair. 
Warming  hearth.  And  one  more  .  .  .  the  pleasure  of 
finishing  the  paper  he  started  at  breakfast!  Because  in  his 
City  of  Cincinnati,  this  paper — The  Daily  Enquire) — is 
the  one  paper  Cincinnatians  accept  as  a  full-blooded 
member  of  the  family.  The  daily  they  prefer  .  .  .  that 
contains  more  of  what  they  want  to  read!*  The  un¬ 
merged  daily  that’s  helped  to  mold  their  actions  and 
reactions  for  over  120  years—  from  the  politics  they 
embrace,  to  the  products  they  buy.  Is  it  any  wonder  it 
boasts  over  90'  <  home  delivery!  Why  it’s  kept  morning 
through  night  (36..')',  read  it  between  supper  and  bed¬ 
time),  until  it’s  read  cover-to-cover  by  Cincinnatians 
who  annually  make  more,  want  more,  spend  more!  Is  it 
any  wonder  that .  .  . 


!liis  !::&  IN  33  scMdi  is  STsIIsi!  ENrifrsr 


*TOP  TEN  BRANDS  SURVEY,  7.96/  -Asked  of  those  house¬ 
holds  who  buy  both  dailies.  The  Daily  Enquirer  was  preferred 
for  National  and  International  News — by  more  than  2  to  1: 
Business  and  Financial  News — by  2  to  1:  Sports  News — by 
15^  to  1. 


Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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Ma\.4gi\g  kditor  elgenk  price.  (Goldsboro  (N.  C. )  .Veu's- 
Ar frits,  had  u  dial  lending  and  perceptive  piece  on  “The 
Newspaper"  in  the  Christian  Herald  for  April.  Mr.  Price 
a.sserts:  “Too  many  of  today’s  papers  are  trading  off  the 
people’s  right  to  know  for  a  little  measure  of  popularity— a 
form  of  payola  in  existence  long  before  the  word  was  ever 
coined.  Through  submission  and  compromise  many  of  our 
newspapers  and  many  of  our  citizens  are  sanctioning  de¬ 
terioration  of  tlemocracy  at  the  vital  grass-roots  level,  x  x  x 
1  am  a  confessed  hut  unproud  party  to  the  creeping  adultera-  h 
tion  of  my  people’s  inherent  freedom  of  information.’’  Mr.  f 
Price  laments  that  when  newspapers  make  a  pretense  of 
.standing  up  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  know,  surpris¬ 
ingly,  these  same  people  are  quick  to  protest  and  to  portrav  , 
the  newspapers  in  the  role  of  trouble  maker,  scandalmonger  ■ 
or  purveyor  of  yellow  journalism.  As  a  result,  aldermen  in  ’ 
(iold.sboro  and  a  thousand  cities  hold  closed  informal  ses-  ' 
.sions  where  their  important  decisions  are  made  before  i 
formal  public  sessions  begin. 

— In  a  chapter  on  "How  to  Write  More  in  Less  Time’’  in  liis  new  book 
on  “How  to  Get  More  Done  in  Less  Time”  (Doubleday),  Joseph  D. 
Cooper  cites  an  example  of  a  succinct — and  exasperated — correction  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  this  communique,  drafted  by  one  of 
his  aides:  “Such  preparations  shall  he  made,  as  will  completely  obscure 
all  Federal  buildings  and  non-Federal  buildings  occupied  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  an  air  raid  for  any  period  of  time  from  visibility  by- 
reason  of  internal  or  external  illumination.  Such  obscuration  may  be 
obtained  either  by  blackout  construction  or  by  termination  of  the  illumi-  ■ 
nation.  This  will,  of  course,  require  that  in  building  areas  in  which 
production  must  continue  during  the  blackout,  construction  must  be  I 
provided  that  internal  illumination  may  continue.  Other  areas,  whether  ■ 
or  not  occupied  by  personnel,  may  be  obscured  by  terminating  the  illu¬ 
mination.”  FDR’s  correction:  “Tell  them  that  in  buildings  where  they 
have  to  keep  the  work  going,  to  put  .something  across  the  window.  In 
buildings  where  they  can  afford  to  let  the  work  stop  for  a  while,  turn 
out  the  lights.” 

-  ('.ohimiiist  Dick  Amlerscm,  Ei  ansvillc  (Imk)  Press,  lists 
some  racehorses  with  newspaper  names  owned  hy  newspaper 
publishers:  Journalette,  Mr.  Slug,  Editorialist,  (Compositor. 

.  .  .  Editor  Dave  Gearhart,  ir'i/ton  fConn.)  /fu/Zer/n.  noting 
the  Elizabeth  Taylor  nonsense,  headed  a  story  about  a  local 
playshop  group  planning  Shakespeare’s  “.Anthony  and  (Cleo- 
patria”:  “IMayreaders  Pick  Elizabethan  Drama.”  .  .  .  The 
Amarillo  (Texas)  Globe-Times  carried  a  trick  banner  head¬ 
line  “Moon  Shot  On  Target!”  with  the  “O”  in  “On”  forming 
a  target  image.  .  .  .  ,\  collection  of  daily  shorts,  “('.buckles  in 
the  News,”  is  the  UPI’s  most  popular  fixed  feature  among 
afternoon  newspapers,  a  survey  .showed.  .  .  .  Dan  O’Shea 
calls  his  column  in  the  Grayslake  (Ill.)  Times  “.'^portsniks.” 

) 

Prayer  For  ISeu'smen 

— KIimiiiciiI  invocation  of  Francis  ('^irdinal  Spellman  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  at  the  annual  .Associated  Press,  member-  i 
ship  luncheon: 

“(Come  Into  the  midst  of  us.  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth,  as  in  this 
glorious  Eastertide  we  gather  here  in  the  wondrous  City  of  New 
York  for  this  luncheon  of  the  Associated  Pre.ss. 

ith  the  full  realization  of  our  dignity  as  messengers  of  truth, 
we  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  preside  over  and  to  bless  our  delibera¬ 
tions  that,  in  these  days,  together  we  may  find  light  and  vision  and 
strength  to  perform  our  important  tasks  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  Inspire  in  us  those  high  ideals  of  public  serv^ice  which 
should  guide  and  govern  us,  who  report  and  interpret  to  others 
the  daily  happenings  of  a  busy,  bewildered  world.  Grant  that  in 
all  the  hectic  pressures  of  our  work  we  may  preserve  the  ideals  of 
veracity,  objectivity,  integrity  and  fairness.  ^ 

“May  the  cherished  and  precious  heritage  of  a  free  press  ever 
foster  and  defend  those  hard-won  freedoms  which  are  the  corner¬ 
stones  of  our  beloved  Republic  and  the  shining  hope  of  a 
struggling  world.  AMEN.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  12,  1962 
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A  view  of  The  Birmingham  Post-Herald  News  Room. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  COMPANY  OPENS 
NEW  $2i  MILLION  ADDITION  AND  COMPLETELY 
RENOVATED  BUILDING  THIS  MONTH 

The  new  addition  and  newly  renovated  building  of  The 
Birmingham  News  and  Birmingham  Post-Herald  will  be  officially 
opened  on  Sunday,  May  27. 


In  onnouncing  this 
expansion  eighteen  months  ogo, 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  President  of  The  Birmingham  News 
Company  ond  Publisher  of  The  Birmingham  News,  said  “This  major 
expansion  progrom  is  acknowledgement  by  The  Birmingham  News 
of  the  vigorous  future  that  lies  oheod  of  Birminghom  and  Alabama." 


A  section  of  The  Birmingham  News  Women's  De¬ 
partment. 


Thousands  of  friends  and  well-wishers  will  visit  The  Birmingham 
News  ond  Birminghom  Post-Herald  during  "open  house"  this 
month.  They  will  see  efficient  new  quarters  for  just  about  every 
department  of  these  newspapers  .  .  .  watch  18  presses  roll,  6  of  them 
brand  new  units  .  .  .  heor  explanations  of  many  new,  modern 
machines  and  systems  .  .  .  shake  hands  with  everybody  from  top 
executives  to  copy  girls. 


This  is  the  fourth  major  addition  to  The  Birminghom  News 
Compony  building.  The  last  one  completed  in  1950  more  than  doubled 
existing  press  capocity  ond  almost  doubled  floor  space. 

The  aim  of  this  construction:  to  serve  better  the  growing  needs 
of  our  growing  number  of  advertisers,  readers,  and  all  the  people  of 
Birmingham  and  Alabama. 


Partial  view  af  Advertising,  Promotion,  and  Creative 
Departments. 


Sumnn^hiuil  NtOIS  Birmingham  Post-Herald 

MORNING  O  EVtNING  #  SUNDAY 
KELLY-SMITH  NATIONAL  REMtSENTATIVES 


editorial 


Numbers  Don  *t  Count 

HAT  appears  to  be  slow  growth  of  editorial  staffs,  in  the  recent 
^  survey  among  54  Pennsylvania  dailies,  gives  small  comfort  to 
the  advocates  of  specialized  reporting.  But  the  census  figures  shouldn’t 
be  twisted  by  press  critics  into  meaning  that  newspapers  are  standing 
still  in  their  rep>ortorial  services  while  burgeoning  in  other  fields  of 
employment,  such  as  sales  and  protluction. 

The  Pennsylvania  newspapers  of  all  sizes  had  an  average  newsroom 
staff  of  25.3  persons  in  1951  and  28.1  in  1961,  which  is  an  increase  of 
2.8.  It  seems  to  be  a  fair  sample,  too,  for,  in  1959,  when  E&P  made 
its  employment  census,  the  average  for  1,632  dailies  was  21.8  p)ersons 
in  editorial  and  this  represented  about  one-sixth  of  the  paper’s  entire 
regular  payroll. 

If  the  new  survey  hadn’t  been  done  the  oft-heard  statement  that 
newspapers  were  hiring  a  lot  more  jjcople  to  report  in  special  areas — 
science,  education,  health,  religion,  etc. — might  have  gone  unchal¬ 
lenged.  VV'^e  would  expect  that  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  big  papers 
but  those  in  the  over-40,000  circulation  class  in  the  Pennsylvania 
checkup  belie  it  with  a  mere  increase  of  3.9  in  editorial  personnel 
during  the  decade. 

The  biggest  staff  enlargement  figure  (4.8)  shows  up  for  the  papers 
in  the  20,000  to  40,000  group.  This  leads  us  to  suspect  that  more 
people  have  been  needed  on  the  editorial  side  to  improve  area 
coverage  as  these  medium-size  papers  reach  out  into  their  suburbs 
with  full-time  staff  reporters  and  photographers. 

Those  special  subject  areas  previously  mentioned  are  not  being 
neglected.  The  paper  that  was  well  staffed  in  1951,  when  the  schools 
were  covered  for  school  news,  the  churches  for  church  news,  the 
hospitals  for  medical  news,  etc.,  could  l>e  said  to  be  just  as  well 
staffed  in  1961  if  all  of  the  news  beats  were  prop)erly  covered.  The 
broader  scopie  of  rep>orting  does  not  necessarily  entail  the  use  of  more 
pKJople.  The  number  on  the  editorial  staff  could  remain  virtually 
static  without  impairing  the  newspap)er’s  fundamental  service  pro¬ 
vided  the  talent  and  enthusiasm  of  the  staff  kindled  public  interest 
in  community  affairs. 


Light  the  Candles 

E  couldn’t  find  an  appropriate  Hallmark  card  for  Pravda’s  50th 
^  birthday,  but  we  did  just  happen  to  run  across  something  its 
editors  might  like  to  know.  This — from  the  170-minute  interview 
Gardner  Cowles  had  with  Chairman  Khrushchev  on  April  20: 

Cowles — When  do  you  think  it  will  be  possible  for  my  magazine. 
Look,  or  my  pap)er,  the  Des  Moines  Register,  to  be  sold  freely  in  the 
Soviet  Union? 

K — It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  when  exactly  this  will  become  p>os- 
sible.  The  press  is  a  means  of  conducting  national  |K)licy.  And  we 
not  only  sp>eak  different  languages,  but  understand  many  questions 
in  a  different  way.  This  prevents  free  exchanges,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  a  temp)orary  thing.  Conditions  will  change  with  time. 

The  best  we  can  wish  Pravda  (founded  by  Lenin  in  1912)  is  that 
it  may,  some  day  soon,  be  free  to  live  up  to  its  name,  the  Truth. 
Meanw'hile,  many  happy  returns! 
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And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  bt 
peace}  and  the  effect  of  righteousness 
quietness  and  assurance  forever.— Isaiah,  I 

XXXII;  17.  ,  bv 
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I  letters 

I  AIR  IS  CLEARER 

Jenkin  Jones’  speech,  “How  About  Rais¬ 
ing  Hell?”  (April  28),  struck  me  the  way 
Bill  Mazeroski’s  1960  World  Series  home 
run  did:  Great!  I  haven’t  felt  so  happy 
since  the  Pirates  won  that  series.  The  air 
has  seemed  fogged;  now  it  is  clearer. 

William  McClinton 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*  *  » 

I  am  deeply  and  favorably  impressed 
I  by  the  Jones  address. 

Walter  Seiler 

Cramer-Kasselt  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

*  *  * 

I  am  glad  you  published  Jenk  Jones’ 

I  speech  in  full.  It  is  a  reassuring  note  in 
the  cacophony  of  cynicism  and  futility 
that  seems  to  accompany  the  eroding  of 
our  morals. 

Frank  R.  Ahlcren 

Editor, 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

*  *  * 

CIRCULATION  GROWTH 

An  advertisement  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
newspapers  (April  28)  listed  what  were 
supposedly  the  10  fastest  growing  morn¬ 
ing-evening  daily  combination  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  The  ad  quoted  figures 

rfrom  ABC  statements  of  Sept.  30,  1960 
and  1961. 

1  I  The  Capital  journal  and  Oregon  States¬ 
man  of  Salem,  Oregon,  were  left  off  that 
list.  Our  circulation  gain  of  2.202  during 
that  period  should  have  placed  us  eighth 
in  the  nation,  among  newspapers  far  larger 
than  ours.  Incidentally,  our  increase  of 
12,000  in  the  past  three  years  should  rate 
us  near  the  top  of  the  heap.  This  was 
accomplished  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
relatively  small  (just  under  49.000  at 
present)  and  the  fact  that  our  area’s 
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Crook.  Newsday,  Garden  City,  Long  Island 
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population  has  increased  only  moderately. 

We  are  proud  of  this  growth  and  were 
disappoint^  that  it  went  unrecognized. 

William  L.  Mainwarinc 
Publisher,  Capital  Journal, 

Salem.  Oregon. 

*  *  * 

PROGRAM  CLARIFIED 

May  I  clarify  two  points  in  Philip 
Schuyler's  fine  article  on  the  Columbia 
Journalism  School’s  Advanced  Interna¬ 
tional  Reporting  Program. 

First,  in  giving  Mr.  Schuyler  figures  for 
the  number  od  applications  —  40  last  year 
and  60  this  spring  —  I  did  not  count  the 
numerous  applications  eliminated  in  pre¬ 
liminary  screenings.  In  other  words,  the 
figures  refer  only  to  outstanding  applicants 
given  full  consideration  in  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  process. 

Secondly,  while  the  eight  Fellows  do 
indeed  wonder  “What  do  we  do  now?” 
the  question  relates  primarily  to  the  as¬ 
signments  they  will  receive.  Each  one  in 
the  group  either  plans  to  return  to  his  old 
organization,  or  has  a  choice  by  now  of 
several  excellent  news  jobs.  Not  all  the 
Fellows,  or  even  most  of  them,  expect  im¬ 
mediate  assignment  overseas,  but  all  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  good  chance  of  being  sent 
overseas  eventually. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  important  work  to 
be  done  here  at  home.  The  program  is  not 
limited  in  its  purpose  to  preparing  news¬ 
men  for  service  as  foreign  correspondents. 
It  also  recognizes  a  need  here  in  this 
country  for  more  newsmen  who  have  a 
solid  background  knowledge  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  Editors,  I  believe,  will  agree 
that  men  with  such  knowledge  can  per¬ 
form  valuable  service  —  as  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  as  cable  editors  or  in  other  capacities 
involving  the  interpretation  of  world  news 
or  decisions  as  to  the  play  various  foreign 
stories  should  receive. 

John  Li  ter 

Columbia  University, 

New  York. 

*  *  * 

POLITICAL  AD  RATES 

For  more  than  12  years,  while  I  was 
editor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Sacramento 
Morning  Union,  the  late  General  Manager 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  John  B.  Long,  emd  I  discussed 
the  grave  error  which  publishers  com¬ 
mitted  by  establishing  so-called  political 
rates,  under  which  they  gouged  political 
aspirants  outrageously.  Long  and  I  fre¬ 
quently  agreed  that,  in  Cialifomia,  there 
wasn’t  a  legislator  under  the  capitol  dome 
who  did  not  hate  newspapers,  for  this 
practice.  Time  after  time  we  saw  law¬ 
makers  who  were  regarded  as  friendly  to 
the  newspapers,  turn  against  us  in  critical 
times. 

Recently,  in  Los  Angeles  before  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  150  community  leaders  interested 
in  the  candidacy  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  for 
Governor,  an  advertising  agent,  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Hixon  and  Jorgenson,  was 
called  upon  to  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  campaign. 

Mr.  Jorgenson  unloaded  on  the  news¬ 
papers,  explaining  to  the  group  that  many 
of  them  charged  five  times  their  ordinary 
rate  for  so-called  ‘political  advertising.’ 
“It’s  murder,”  he  said,  to  deal  with  them 
for  that  reason. 
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Why  do  publishers  persist  in  this  prac¬ 
tice?  It  is  unfair  and  unethical.  Frequent¬ 
ly  business  men  and  advertisers  in  other 
categories  run  for  public  office,  and  are 
amazed  to  find  they  are  expected  to  pay 
two,  three  or  even  five  times  the  rate  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed. 

J.  L.  Rosenberg 

Eiditor-Emeritus, 

Inglewood  (Clalif.)  Dcdly  News. 

*  *  * 

‘PRIVATE  SCHOOL’ 

The  recent  article  on  copy  boys  at  the 
New  York  Times  brought  back  pleasant 
memories  to  me. 

I  started  as  a  copy  boy  (age;  16)  for 
the  famed  Lester  Markel,  New  York  Times 
Sunday  editor;  his  staff  in  the  early  30s 
was  a  “Who’s  Who”  of  journalism.  This 
was  truly  a  “private  school  of  journalism” 
for  a  starry-eyed  embryonic  newspaper¬ 
man.  (In  addition  it  was  a  job  all  during 
the  depression!) 

I  was  particularly  fortunate  in  that  I 
was  there  during  the  period  when  Markel 
created  the  very  successful  “Review  of 
the  Week”  and  this  was  my  “graduate 
course  in  journalism.” 

Benn  Hall 

New  York. 
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Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

Trucker  Held 
In  Pill  Case 
After  Crash 

— Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

• 

1-Shot  Arthritis 
Cures  Quackery 

— Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 

• 

Bath  Death 
Thought  Due 
To  Tub  Slip 

— Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

• 

Fish  Not  Licked 
On  Stamp  Front 

— Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun. 

• 

Annual  Music 
Depreciation  Event 
Is  Next  Tuesday 

— Jackson  County  (Mo.)  Advocate. 
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A  University  of  Missouri  honor  medal  to 
Saul  Pett  for  distinguished  service  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 


New  York  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  best-of-show  award  to  John  Rooney 
for  picture  of  Soviet  disarmament  specialist 
Semyon  Tsarapkin  at  U.N.  meeting. 


Headliners  Club  award  to  Jack  Harris  for 
best  sports  picture. 


Look  Magazine  All-Sports  Photo  Con¬ 
test,  a  first-place  award  to  William  C.  Allen. 


This  AP  Wirephoto  Won  Four  Ma.jor  Awards;  The  national  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  news  photography;  The  Overseas  Press  Club 
award  for  best  photographic  reporting  from  abroad;  The  Headliners 
Club  award  for  best  spot  news  picture;  and  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  first  prize  among  spot  news  pictures.  The  picture 
was  taken  by  Peter  Leibing  of  Conti-Press,  Hamburg,  Germany,  and 
distributed  worldwide  by  The  Associated  Press. 


AWARD  after  AWARD  — 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  to  James  Marlow 
for  Washington  correspondence. 


Deadline  Club  award  to  Max  Harrelson  for 
distinguished  United  Nations  correspond¬ 
ence. 


Long  Island  University  George  Polk 
Memorial  Award  for  news  photography 
for  AP  Wirephoto  of  cable  cars  after  Alpine 
accident. 


Headliners  Club  award  to  Saul  Pett  for 
excellent  feature  writing. 


National  Education  Writers  Association 
award  to  G.  K.  Hodenfield  for  outstanding 
coverage  of  education  on  a  national  basis. 


New  York  Press  Photographers  Associ¬ 
ation  award  for  best  sports  picture  to  John 
Lent. 


This  photo,  "Serious 


Steps,”  taken  hy  Paul 


Vathis  of  The  Associ 


ated  Press  Harrisburg, 


Pa.,  Bureau,  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  News 
Photography.  President 


Kennedy  and  former 


President  Eisenhotver 


are  walking  along  a 


ponder  the  crisis  result 


ing  from  the  failure  of 


the  Cuban  invasion. 
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Ex-Detective  Led  Expose 
That  Won  Pulitzer  Prize 


Reporter  on  3-Man  Crusading 
Team;  Conspiracy  Trial  Soon 


Award  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Meritorious  Public  Service 
to  the  Panama  City  News-Her- 
aldisa  culmination  of  a  months- 
long  battle  by  the  newspaper 
against  crime  and  corruption 
in  the  community. 

The  fight  reached  its  peak 
during  the  early  months  of  1961, 
when  scores  of  state  and  federal 
agents  launched  an  extensive  in¬ 
vestigation  of  gambling  and 
moonshining  operations  in  the 
area,  follow'ed  by  mammoth 
raids. 

Ultimately,  the  law  enforce¬ 
ment  activity  brought  about  the 
removal  of  Panama  City’s  police 
chief  and  Bay  County’s  sheriff, 
both  now  under  federal  indict¬ 
ment  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
to  violate  state  and  federal 
liquor  laws. 

During  this  period,  both  the 
morning  News  and  afternoon 
Herald  gave  top  play  to  devel¬ 
opments  and  waged  a  consistent 
editorial  campaign  in  an  effort 
to  enligditen  citizens. 

News  stories  were  written  in 
the  main  by  reporter  Duke  New- 
come,  who  had  the  rather  un¬ 
usual  background  for  a  news¬ 
paperman  of  having  been  a  de¬ 
tective  with  the  Panama  City 
Police  Department.  Some  news 
stories  and  all  editorials  were 
written  by  Edwin  B.  Callaway, 
executive  editor,  and  Bob  Brown, 
managing  editor. 

•Set  Off  by  a  Tip 

The  News  -  Herald’s  drive 
against  crime,  successful  at 
least  temporarily,  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  autumn  of  1959  — 
when  Mr,  Newcome  was  still  a 
detective.  He  gave  a  tip  on  bolita 
operations  to  David  Chandler, 
then  a  reporter  for  the  News- 
Herald  and  now  a  rejjorter  with 
New  Orleanft  States  and  Item. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  instructed 
by  Hal  Allen,  then  executive 
editor  of  the  News-Herald  and 
now  editor  of  the  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times,  to  purchase  bolita 
tickets  and  write  articles.  Edi¬ 
torials,  meanwhile,  pointed  out 
the  inherent  danger  to  society 
of  gambling  and  moonshining. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Although  the  series  created 
considerable  comment,  concrete 
results  were  lacking.  One  out¬ 
come  was  the  subpoenaing  of 
Mr.  Chandler  before  the  dis¬ 
trict’s  state  attorney,  who 
sought  the  name  of  the  report¬ 
er’s  informant.  Mr.  Chandler 
refused  to  divulge  Mr,  New- 
come’s  name,  and  the  subsequent 
dispute  resulted  in  editorials  and 
a  front-page  cartoon  that 
brought  about  a  $250,000  libel 
suit  by  the  state  attorney 
against  the  paper.  (The  suit 
was  settled  out  of  court  re¬ 
cently.) 

Vi  ml  to  Governitr 

When  several  months  had 
passed  and  no  action  was  taken 
by  any  authorities  on  the  illegal 
moonshining  and  bolita  activi¬ 
ties  that  the  News-Herald  had 
proved  existed,  representatives 
of  the  newspaper  went  to  Talla¬ 
hassee  where  they  conferred 
with  aides  of  (^v.  Farris 
Bryant,  who  had  taken  office 
only  a  short  time  earlier. 

There,  all  the  information 
that  Mr.  Newcome  had  obtained 
during  his  more  than  three 
years  with  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,  and  all  of  the  previous 
efforts  of  the  paper  to  uncover 
the  illegral  operation,  were  bared 
to  governor’s  investigator  Bill 
Jamison. 

The  newspaper  was  asked  to 
remain  quiet  and  await  word 
from  the  governor’s  office.  Sev¬ 
eral  weeks  later,  without  notice, 
the  News-Herald  was  invited  to 
accompany  60  agents  of  the 
State  Beverage  Department  and 
Federal  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Tax  Unit  on  a  raid  that  netted 
the  arrest  of  numerous  law  vio¬ 
lators  dealing  in  moonshine  and 
bolita. 

Traveling  incognito  with  the 
agents  in  their  initial  raid  were 
investigators  from  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  office.  Their  report  to  Gov, 
Bryant  on  activities  they  wit¬ 
nessed  here  led  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  assigning  a  special  state  at¬ 
torney  team  to  conduct  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  impartial  investiga¬ 
tion. 
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During  this  time,  in  April, 
1961,  Panama  City  Police  Chief 
Ira  L.  Ross  was  removed  from 
office  by  the  city  manager.  The 
following  month,  after  con¬ 
ferring  with  Gov.  Bryant  on 
different  occasions.  Sheriff  M. 
J.  Daffin  was  removed  from  of¬ 
fice  by  the  Florida  Senate  on  a 
recommendation  by  Gov.  Bry¬ 
ant. 

Throughout  this  investigation, 
which  was  being  participated  in 
by  various  state  and  federal 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  special 
state  attorneys,  the  News-Her¬ 
ald  gave  full  coverage  to  the 
progress  and  carried  numerous 
editorials  encouraging  the  read¬ 
ers  to  render  their  assistance  to 
the  efforts  to  rid  the  city  and 
county  of  the  blight. 

The  investigators  depended  a 
great  deal  on  the  team  of  news¬ 
men,  confiding  in  the  three 
(Newcome,  Callaway  and 
Brown)  with  information  that 
was  needed  by  the  newspaper  to 
continue  its  stories  and  edi¬ 
torials,  information  which  if 
handled  improperly  could  have 
destroyed  the  entire  program. 

Letters  of  appreciation  and 
personal  thanks  were  later  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  News-Herald  staff 
from  various  investigating  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  cooperation  that 
made  the  project  a  success. 

Contacts 

The  newspaper  staff  went  con¬ 
siderably  further  than  would 
normally  be  expected  to  assist 
the  investigrators. 

Undercover  agents  working  in 
the  districts  as  law  violators 
themselves  found  it  difficult  to 
make  necessary  contact  with 
other  officers.  This  problem  was 
solved  with  News  personnel 
serving  as  contact  men  for  the 
agents. 

On-  occasions,  the  newspaper 
representatives  supplied  funds 
to  undercover  agents  until  con¬ 
tact  could  be  made  and  became 
such  a  part  of  the  team  that 
one  undercover  man  called  on  a 
newsman  for  advice  when  he 
believed  he  had  been  exposed 
and  his  life  was  in  danger. 

Working  to  expose  a  popular 
sheriff,  the  newspaper  found 
public  sentiment  against  it.  Un¬ 
able  to  disclose  facts  that  could 
have  changed  public  opinion. 


Pulitzer  Prizes 

Public  Service  —  Panama  City 
(Fla.)  Neics-Herald. 

Local  Reporting  ^  Robert  D. 
Mullins,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  (Edition  Time). 
George  Bliss,  Chicago  (III.) 
Tribune  (No  Edition  Time). 

National  Reporting  —  Nathan 
G.  Galdwell  and  (^ne  S.  Graham, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean. 

International  Reporting  — 
Walter  Lippmann,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Editorial  Writing — ^Thomas  M. 
Storke,  Santa  Barbara  (Galif.) 
News-Press. 

Cartoons  ^  Edmund  S.  Valt- 
man,  Hartford  (Cktnn.)  Times. 

News  Photography  — —  Paul 
Vathis,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

(Details  on  next  page.) 


staff  members  were  forced  to 
continue  to  accept  criticism, 
open  hostility  and  a  certain 
amount  of  verbal  abuse  from  the 
public. 

The  work  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  without  additional  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  newspaper,  which 
included  untold  extra  hours  put 
in  by  the  team  of  newsmen. 
Occurring  at  a  normal  “off-sea¬ 
son”  when  income  is  not  at  a 
peak  for  the  newspaper,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  was  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  by  publisher  Woodrow 
Wilson.  The  News-Herald  pa¬ 
pers  are  part  of  the  John  H. 
Perry  group. 

If  the  situation  had  not  been 
so  serious  and  hazardous,  it 
could  have  appeared  ludicrous 
—  newspaper  activity  with 
cloak-and-dagger  overtones. 

Unofficial  Headquarters 

State  and  federal  agents  re¬ 
fused  to  use  telephones  for  fear 
of  tapped  wires.  Reporters  met 
them  in  cars  parked  along  high¬ 
ways,  in  frequently  changed 
meeting  areas,  in  out-of-town 
locations,  in  motel  rooms  (dif¬ 
ferent  ones  constantly),  and  in 
the  newsmen’s  private  homes. 
Mr.  Newcome’s  home  became  un¬ 
official  investigation  headquar¬ 
ters,  subject  to  use  at  any  hour 
of  day  or  night. 

Citizens  with  information  they 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Graham 


Storke 


Lippmann 


Caldwell 


Crusades  Versus  Corruption 
&  Collusion  Win  Pulitzers 


Exposures  of  Government,  Union 
And  Birch  Society  Rewarded 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


Exposure  by  newspapers  of 
political  corruption,  scandals  in 
a  government  agency,  union- 
management  collusion  and  cover¬ 
age  of  a  murder,  of  Khrushchev 
and  the  John  Birch  Society  w’on 
for  them  1962  Pulitzer  Prizes  of 
Columbia  University. 

The  revelations  were  made  by 
the  newspapers  in  the  coura¬ 
geous  and  crusading  spirit  ex¬ 
emplified  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  for 
whom  the  awards  are  named. 


Public  Service  Award 


The  coveted  gold  medal  “for 
disinterested  and  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  by  a 
United  States  newspaper”  was 
awarded  to  the  Panama  City 
(Fla.)  Xews  &  Herald  for  a 
three-year  campaign  against 
entrenched  corruption. 

The  small  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  of  the  John  H. 
Perry  Group,  with  an  editorial 
staff  of  six,  waged  a  campaign 
against  gambling  and  moon- 
shining  operations  and  eventu¬ 
ally  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
state  and  federal  authorities. 
The  campaign  was  waged  pri¬ 
marily  by  W.  U.  New’come,  re¬ 
porter;  Bob  Brown,  reporter 
and  editorial  writer;  Edwin  B. 
Callaway,  executive  editor  and 
editorial  writer.  The  paper’s 
publisher  is  Woodrow  Wilson. 

After  continuing  disclosures 
by  the  newspapers.  Gov.  Farris 
Bryant  sent  investigators  into 
the  area.  The  police  chief  and 
sheriff  were  suspended  by  the 
governor  and  with  five  others 
were  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  on  conspiracy  charges. 
They  await  trial. 


“The  paper  was  subjected  to 
intense  criticism  from  all 
sources,  including  many  of  the 
most  reputable  citizens  of  the 
community,  who  for  lack  of  com¬ 
plete  information,  believed  we 
w’ere  engaged  in  wutch-hunting,” 
.said  Mr.  Callaw-ay.  “Today, 
many  of  those  originally  most 
critical  seem  appreciative  of 
more  honest  and  efficient  law 
enforcement.  As  for  us,  w'e  have 
been  impressed  with  the  lesson 
that  a  new'spaper,  even  one  with 
limited  staff  and  resources,  can 
successfully  combat  entrenched 
pow'er  and  corruption.” 


point,  he  found  himself  a  suspect 
in  the  case.  Through  resource¬ 
fulness,  he  got  several  beats  and 
he  telephoned  in  one  major  break 
before  it  was  known  to  the  FBI. 
He  didn’t  miss  a  deadline, 
although  his  “local”  story  some¬ 
times  took  him  250  miles  from 
his  city  room. 

Mr.  Mullins  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Utah  and 
serv’ed  in  the  infantrv  in  World 
War  II. 


No  Edition  Tiint- 


I.<M‘ul  Reporting 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  local 
reporting  under  edition  deadline 
pressure  was  aw'arded  to  Robert 
D.  Mullins,  a  37-year-old  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News,  for  his 
coverage  of  a  murder-kidnaping 
at  Dead  Horse  Point,  Utah. 

The  crime  was  the  fatal  shoot¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Jeannette  Sullivan, 
41,  the  kidnapping  of  her  15- 
year-old  daughter,  Denise,  whose 
fate  has  never  become  known, 
and  the  shooting  of  Charles 
Boothroyd,  55,  who  recovered. 
Three  days  after  the  crime,  Abel 
B.  Aragon  shot  and  killed  him¬ 
self  when  two  FBI  agents 
stopped  his  car  and  sought  to 
question  him  about  the  slaying. 

Mr.  Mullins,  manager  for 
eight  years  of  the  Deseret  News’ 
bureau  in  Price,  Utah,  reported 
the  story  on  page  one  for  seven 
days.  To  get  the  news,  he  drove 
more  than  1,800  miles  across 
desolate  and  hazardous  terrain, 
often  at  personal  peril.  At  one 


George  Bliss,  Chicago  Tribune, 
won  the  prize  for  local  reporting, 
not  under  edition  deadline  pres¬ 
sure,  for  his  investigatory  re¬ 
porting  on  scandals  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago. 

The  sanitary  district  is  an 
independent  local  government 
agency  wdth  a  net  worth  of  three 
billion  dollars.  More  than  80 
stories  appeared  under  Mr. 
Bliss’  byline  on  “ghost”  pay- 
rollers,  payrolls  loaded  with 
inefficient  political  favorites, 
loafing,  use  of  public  employes 
on  political  projects,  contract 
cheating  and  other  irregular¬ 
ities. 

Several  hundred  incompetents 
were  fired  and  federal  and  state 
authorities  investigated  loose 
employment  practices  and  fraud¬ 
ulent  procedures. 

Mr.  Bliss  has  been  labor  editor 
of  the  Tribune  since  1953  and 
a  member  of  the  staff  since  1942. 
He  serv'ed  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II.  He  has  exposed  hood¬ 
lum  invasion  of  numerous  labor 
unions.  His  father,  William 
Bliss,  was  a  Chicago  newspaper¬ 
man. 


National  Reporliiif: 


Bliss 


Valtman 


six  years  of  detailed  reporting, 
under  great  difficulties,  of  the 
undercover  cooperation  between 
management  interests  in  the  coal 
industry  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers”  (E&P,  May  27,  1961, 
page  38). 

The  long  investigation  of  the 
labor-management  efforts  to  re¬ 
vive  the  coal  industry,  in  which  * 
the  reporters’  findings  often  f 
were  challenged,  finally  was 
documented  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Knoxville  when  the 
UMW  was  adjudged  guilty  of 
violating  anti-trust  laws. 

A  jury  found  the  union  guilty 
of  conspiring  with  coal  com¬ 
panies  to  monopolize  the  soft 
coal  industry  and  drive  some 
small  firms  out  of  business.  The 
verdict  is  being  appealed. 

Mr.  Graham,  37,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Tennessean’s 
staff  for  14  years,  having  joined 
the  paper  upon  his  graduation 
from  Murray  (Ky.)  State  Col¬ 
lege.  He  was  a  Navy  pilot  in 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  48,  began  on 
the  weekly  Trenton  (Tenn.) 
Herald-Democrat  in  1931  and  ^ 
three  years  later  joined  the 
Tennessean.  In  1941,  he  was  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harv'ard.  In 
1946,  he  received  a  Rosenwald 
Fellowship  for  a  study  of  Negro 
migration  out  of  the  South.  He 
is  considered  an  expert  on  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
having  covered  the  agency  20 
years. 


International  Reporting 


Nathan  G.  Caldwell  and  Gene 
S.  Graham,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean,  share  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  national  reporting  “for 
their  exclusive  disclosure  and 


Walter  Lippmann,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist,  received  the  prize  for 
international  reporting  “for  his ' 
distinguished  contribution  to 
American  journalism,  an  «- 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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MIDLOTHIAN— TOWN  DIVIDED 


School  Crusade  Erupts, 
Weekly’s  Plant  Bombed 


Criticism  of  Birchers  Underlies 
Editor’s  Difficulties  in  Texas 


By  Jerry  Richmond 

SiafT  Keporter,  Dallas  Times  Herulil 


Midu)THIAn,  Texas 

In  this  calm-looking  north¬ 
west  Ellis  County  town  on  a 
sultry  spring  afternoon  the 
sound  of  a  dated  hand  press  can 
be  heard  operating  at  the  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  for  a  block  in  any 
direction. 

The  press  was  back  in  opera¬ 
tion  late  Wednesday  (May  2) 
and  the  rest  of  the  fire  bomb- 
damage<l  equipment  will  be 
working  again  Monday  grind¬ 
ing  out  the  story,  at  least  part 
of  it  belying  the  serenity  the 
casual  observer  normally  would 
feel  here. 

Beneath  the  calm  lies  a 
smouldering  feud  that  has 
shocked  Midlothian  residents 
and  brought  national  attention 
which  they  feel  shames  their 
town. 

The  fire  bombing  with  a  molo- 
tov  cocktail  of  Editor-Publisher 
W.  Penn  Jones  Jr.’s  weekly 
Midlothian  Mirror  in  the  pre¬ 
dawn  hours  Monday  (April  30) 
apparently  brought  to  a  head 
15  years  of  bitter  controversy 


Fluoridation  Makes 
It  Hot  for  Editor 

Prineville,  Ore. 

An  arsonist,  apparently  peeved 
at  a  newspaper  campaign  to 
fluoridate  Prineville’s  water  sup¬ 
ply,  started  a  fire  that  demol¬ 
ished  part  of  the  home  of  Ron 
Swift,  editor  of  the  Central 
Oregonian  here,  police  said. 

The  blast  was  at  night  while 
Mr.  Swift  was  absent.  No  one 
was  home  and  there  were  no 
injuries.  The  editor  said  it  was 
third  arson  attempt  since  his 
paper  started  a  campaign  in 
support  of  the  fluoridation  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  city  ballot. 

Police  said  someone  poured 
volatile  fluids  in  the  bedroom  and 
living  room  of  Mr.  Swift’s  house 
and  then  set  fire  to  it. 

The  editor  said  last  month  he 
found  a  burning  newspaper 
stuffed  in  the  gas  spout  of  his 
parked  car. 


in  this  normally  placid  farming 
community. 

‘It's  Unusual' 

Friends  flocked  to  the  fiery 
little  editor’s  aid  after  the  fire 
but  as  a  precautionary  measure 
against  his  enemies  he  now 
sleeps  with  a  hand  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher  beside  his  bed  in 
his  two-story  frame  home  two 
blocks  away. 

Texas  Ranger  Buddy  Hen¬ 
dricks  of  Waco,  assigned  to  the 
bombing  case,  said,  “We’ll  be 
here  in  Midlothian  for  some 
time.  We  hope  to  clear  up  things 
that  have  happened  in  the  past.” 

Ellis  County  Sheriff  Wayne 
McCollum,  who  accompanied  the 
lanky  Ranger  on  a  stroll  through 
the  main  street  of  town,  said, 
“I’ll  be  right  here  on  this  case. 
It’s  unusual,  alright.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member,  in  my  lifetime,  a  news¬ 
paper  ever  getting  bombed.” 

He  added  he  thought  anyone 
could  have  made  the  molotov 
cocktail  used  to  blow  up  the 
front  part  of  the  news  office. 

Both  the  gallon  can  contain¬ 
ing  the  inflammable  liquid  and 
a  building  tile  found  just  inside 
the  smashed  door  of  the  plant 
were  taken  to  Dallas  crime 
labs. 

Take  Lie  Tests 

Midlothian  Constable  Perry 
Aday,  who  is  the  former  city 
marshal  and  has  been  the  law¬ 
man  in  the  community  for  al¬ 
most  20  years,  doesn’t  think  the 
bombing  was  done  by  a  local 
resident. 

Both  Editor  Jones  and  self- 
professed  John  Birch  speaker 
Edgar  Wesley  Seay,  who  was 
in  the  last  fist  fight  with  the 
editor,  showed  no  knowledge  of 
the  bombing  in  voluntary  lie 
detector  tests. 

“I  personally  don’t  think  any¬ 
one  in  this  town  would  do  that,” 
Constable  Aday  said.  “Some  of 
the  people  here  would  fight  you, 
or  even  shoot  you,  if  they  got 
mad  but  they  wouldn’t  just 
sneak  up  and  try  to  bum  your 
business.” 


There  were  fist  fights  between 
Editor-Publisher  Penn  Jones  and 
high  school  Principal  Roy  Irvin 
on  March  23  and  Edgar  W.  Seay 
on  April  27. 

Both  fights  stemmed  from 
Jones’  protest  of  the  “John 
Birch  Society-type  speech”  Seay 
delivered  to  the  students  at  the 
high  school  on  March  19,  and 
the  editor’s  threat  to  expose 
other  information  about  Seay 
if  he,  in  Editor  Jones’  words, 
“ever  spoke  before  the  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  assembly  at 
the  Midlothian  High  School.” 

Mr.  Seay  claims  to  be  a 
“patriot,”  a  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  an  active 
campaign  worker  in  the  Walker- 
f or- governor  headquarters  in 
Dallas.  (The  former  General  ran 
last  in  the  primary  election). 

Ix>ng-Standing  Feud 

W.  R.  McElroy,  former  school 
board  president,  former  city 
councilman  and  owner  of  the 
largest  retail  firm  in  Midlothian, 
said  the  dispute  had  been  brew¬ 
ing  for  years  and  years. 

“Penn  Jones  thrived  on  dis¬ 
cord  and  when  he  first  came 
here  in  1946  he  started  in  on 
the  school,”  Mr.  McElroy  said. 

“He  has  taken  each  member 
of  the  board  and  picked  them  to 
pieces.  He  got  so  rough  on  me 
when  I  was  board  president  that 
I  had  to  quit  advertising  with 
his  newspaper. 

“All  the  controversy  has 
raged  around  Mr.  Jones  and  his 
newspaper  for  years.  He  has 
divided  the  city  and  nowadays 
when  we  go  to  the  polls  we  vote 
for  either  Editor  Jones  or  Su¬ 
perintendent  Mills,  not  for  the 
candidates.” 

Mr.  McElroy  said  a  lot  of 
Editor  Jones’  following  were  the 
newcomers  to  Midlothian  and 
that  the  editor  has  “led  them 
off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

Mr.  Ir%-in  and  Editor  Jones 
both  paid  fines  for  fighting  in 
Mr.  Mills’  office  on  March  23. 

Editor’s  Comment 

The  principal’s  wife  very 
graciously  asked  the  newsmen 
into  her  home  to  talk  with  her 
husband. 

His  only  comments  were,  “I 
have  nothing  against  Mr.  Seay, 
but  I  am  not  associated  with 
him  in  any  organization.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Birch  So¬ 
ciety.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
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Editor  W.  Penn  Jones  Jr. 

Church  of  Christ  and  the  Texas 
State  Teachers  Association.  I 
have  nothing  in  common  with 
Mr.  Seay.” 

No  single  event  could  be  pin¬ 
pointed  as  starting  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  has  divided  the 
pleasant  community  into  two 
bitter  camps. 

Both  Editor  Jones  and  former 
school  board  president  McElroy 
agreed  it  started  in  1946  and 
has  grown  steadily  worse  since 
then. 

Mr.  McElroy  said  the  fighting 
little  editor  came  to  town  angry 
and  has  been  angry  ever  since. 
But  Editor  Jones  said  he  first 
met  opposition  when  he  began 
fighting  for  progress  in  the 
school  system. 

Fought  for  Schools 

“When  I  came  to  Midlothian 
[Continued  on  page  73) 


3  ‘Minute  Men’ 

Arrested  in  Bombing 

Miami 

The  arrests  of  three  Miami 
men  last  w'eek  apparently  solved 
the  Feb.  18  dynamiting  at  the 
home  of  Don  Shoemaker,  Miami 
Herald  editor. 

State  Attorney  Richard  E. 
Gerstein  said  the  three  men  — 
two  of  them  city  water  depart¬ 
ment  employes  —  were  part  of 
a  hate  group  which  planned  “a 
reign  of  terror.” 

Their  plans  included  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  Mr.  Gerstein  and 
the  bombing  of  Miami  News 
Editor  Bill  Baggs’  home  police 
said. 

Mr.  Shoemaker’s  home  was 
rocked  in  the  pre-dawn  hours 
by  a  blast  which  shattered  the 
outside  corner  of  his  daughter’s 
bedroom.  No  one  was  injured. 

Police  said  the  trio  under 
arrest  were  members  of  a  group 
calling  themselves  “M  i  n  u  t  e 
Men.” 
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Pravda,  50,  Hailed; 
A  National  Holiday 


May  the  5th  marked  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  publication 
of  the  first  number  of  Pravda, 
the  central  newspaper  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion.  Following  are  extracts  from 
TASS  reports  on  the  event: 

♦  *  * 

From  llie  Spark 

People  in  general,  all  the 
more  revolutionaries,  are  prone 
to  be  brightly  optimistic.  Never¬ 
theless  one  should  think  that  the 
revolutionary  workers  of  Petro- 
grad  (the  old  name  of  Lenin¬ 
grad)  who  with  their  meager 
donations  50  years  ago  founded 
their  own  legal  newspaper  did 
not  foresee  the  great  destiny 
which  was  in  store  for  their 
modest  publication. 

But  there  was  a  man  who  ap¬ 
preciated  in  full  measure  the 
initiative  of  the  Petrograd 
workers.  Twelve  years  before 
that  he  started  to  build  up  and 
ideologically  rally  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  workers  behind  a  politi¬ 
cal  newspaper  he  had  founded 
which  bore  the  symbolic  name 
of  Iskra  (the  Spark).  That  man 
was  Lenin. 

The  best  literary  forces  from 
Lenin’s  party  collaborated  with 
the  newspaper  of  the  Petro¬ 
grad  workers  which  was  called 
Pravda.  At  that  time  Russia 
was  ruled  by  the  Tsar  and  the 
estate  owners  and  capitalists 
were  in  office.  Victimised  by  the 
Tsarist  government,  Lenin  was 
in  emigration  in  Paris.  To  be 
closer  to  Pravda,  he  soon 
travelled  from  the  French  capi¬ 
tal  to  Krakow,  which  w'as  near 
the  Russian  frontier.  From 
there  he  directed  Pravda  and 
almost  each  issue  had  an  article 
or  a  political  note  from  Lenin. 

The  mass  of  the  workers  grew 
fond  of  the  newspaper.  They  not 
only  read  Pravda  but  also  w’rote 
in  it.  .  .  .  The  Tsarist  govern¬ 
ment,  police  and  censors  also 
soon  realized  the  influence 
Pravda  was  having  on  the  work¬ 
ing  people  and  understood  that 
the  newspaper  was  preparing 
a  revolution.  Pravda  bwame  the 
subject  of  reprisals  ...  of  par¬ 
ticularly  fierce  persecutions. 

(Pravda  closed  down  in  1915 
until  the  bourgeois  -  democratic 
revolution  swept  over  Russia  in 
1917.  Appearing  under  another 
name  it  helped  to  unite  the 
workers  around  Lenin’s  Bolshe¬ 
vik  Party  which  became  the  rul¬ 
ing  power  in  October,  1917.) 

The  entire  subsequent  history 
of  Pravda  is  in  point  of  fact 


the  history  of  the  country-  which 
travelled  a  long  way  from  eco¬ 
nomic  dislocation,  from  the 
illiteracy  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  to  the  victory  of 
Socialism;  to  the  flourishing 
economy  and  culture,  to  a  great 
rise  in  the  living  standards  of 
the  Soviet  people.  Much  credit 
for  all  that  goes  to  Pravda. 

(At  the  present  time,  con¬ 
cluded  the  commentary  by  Ivan 
Artemov,  Pravda  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  6.3  million  copies.  It  is 
printed  on  the  same  day  in  22 
cities.) 

The  Soviet  people  love  their 
Pravda  and  mark  its  50th  anni¬ 
versary  as  a  national  holiday. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Qtations  to  Heroes 

The  Order  of  Lenin  has  been 
awarded  to  Pravda  by  the  Pre¬ 
sidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  USSR.  The  decree  con¬ 
ferring  this  decoration  notes  the 
outstanding  services  of  Pravda 
in  the  revolutionary  movement, 
in  the  struggle  for  the  victory 
of  Socialism  and  Communism, 
in  the  propaganda  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  great  Marxist- 
Leninist  teaching,  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  education  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people. 

The  title  of  Hei’o  of  Socialist 
Labour  went  to  Nataly  Zalielina, 
a  forewoman  of  the  typesetting 
department ;  Boris  Ivanov,  a 
member  of  the  founding  group; 
Vyacheslav  Karpinsky,  oldest 
w'orker  of  the  Soviet  press;  and 
Vasily  Kuzmin,  a  foreman. 


Harbinger  of  Kevululiuii 

The  Central  Committee  of  the 
CPSU  has  congratulated  all  the 
workers  of  the  Soviet  press  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Pravda, 
founded  by  Vladimir  Ilyich 
Lenin.  The  message  notes  that 
Pravda  was  the  harbinger  of  the 
October  Revolution  and  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  truly  popular  press. 

The  lofty  duty  of  Pravda,  of 
all  the  Soviet  press,  the  commit¬ 
tee  says,  is  to  go  on  conveying 
to  the  masses  tirelessly  and  with 
all-out  Bolshevik  passion  the 
ideas  of  Marxism-Leninism,  to 
stimulate  and  direct  the  creative 
forces  of  the  people  towards  the 
creation  of  the  material-techni¬ 
cal  basis  of  Communism,  de¬ 
velopment  of  Communist  social 
relations,  the  moulding  of  a  new 
man  ...  to  support  boldly  every¬ 
thing  that  is  progressive  and 
new,  to  bring  to  light  resolutely 


all  shortcomings,  and  to  help 
eliminate  them. 

*  *  * 

Another  Red-letter  Duy 

Nikita  Khrushchev,  the  First 
Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee,  opened  a  celebration 
meeting  in  the  Kremlin  Con¬ 
gress  Palace  marking  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Pravda.  Recall¬ 
ing  that  the  anniversary  coin¬ 
cided  wdth  another  red-letter 
day,  Karl  Marx’  birthday, 
Khrushchev  declared:  “Immor¬ 
tal  is  the  name  of  Marx,  immor¬ 
tal  is  his  cause  and  all-conquer¬ 
ing  teaching.  Marxism-Leninism 
has  become  a  great  force  trans¬ 
forming  the  world  .  .  .  our  hero 
of  the  day  is  the  newspaper 
Pravda.’’ 


(ircctingK  from  China,  Cuba 

Pravda  and  its  staff  were 
saluted  by  Chen  Chun,  the 
deputy  editor-in-chief  of  Jen 
Min  Jihpao,  who  said  the  edi¬ 
torial  board  of  his  new’spaper 
would  continue  to  dedicate  its 
energies  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  eternal  friendship  and  soli¬ 
darity  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  of  the  entire 
Socialist  camp. 

In  his  message  of  greetings 


to  Pravda,  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba  I 
writes:  “We  celebrate  the  50th  I 
anniversary  of  Pravda  as  some-  I 
thing  that  is  our  own,  Ix'cause  p 
we  know  that  in  Pravda  all  , 
progressive  mankind,  all  the  t 
peoples  fighting  for  their  libera-  f 
tion,  all  the  peoples  fighting  i 
against  imperialist  aggression, 
have  a  real  friend,  a  tireless  de¬ 
fender.’’ 


Louiiii  I.iiiitier  Dies 

Washi.ngton 
Louis  R.  Lautier,  64,  first 
Negro  voted  into  membership  in 
the  National  Press  Club  while 
he  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
Atlanta  Daily  World  in  1955, 
died  here  May  6.  He  had  been 
working  as  special  assistant  to 
the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman  since  la.st  Sep- 
teml)er. 


Winners  in  AP  Contest 

New  ORLEAN.S 
Top  prizes  for  editing  and 
photography  in  the  Louisiana- 
Mississippi  AP  Association  com- 
I>etition  were  won  by  Leonard 
Lowrey,  executive  editor  of  the 
Hattiesburg  American,  and 
Perry  Nations  of  the  Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger. 


Detroit  Newspapers 
Setting  Type  Again 


“Gosh  it’s  good  to  .see  those 
galley  proofs  again!’’ 

The  remark  by  an  editor  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Detroit 
News  meant  that  the  28-day 
shutdown  of  newspapers  here 
might  be  over.  That  was  at  10 
.A..M.  Thursday,  May  10,  a  few 
hours  after  members  of  Local 
10,  Paper  and  Plate  Handlers 
Union,  left  a  stormy  four-hour 
meeting  where  they  voted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work. 

Pickets  vanished  from  in 
front  of  the  News  and  Detroit 
Free  Press  buildings  and  staffs 
of  both  papers  prepared  to  get 
out  editions  within  24  hours. 
The  morning  Free  Press,  where 
a  strike  of  teamster  union  mem¬ 
bers  April  10  precipitated  a 
series  of  walkouts  and  suspen¬ 
sion  of  publication,  planned  to 
run  an  edition  Thursday  night. 
The  New’s  editorial  staff,  which 
remained  at  work  all  during 
the  shutdown  period,  worked  on 
a  Friday  morning  edition. 

Agi-eement  on  a  two-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Typographical 
Union,  providing  a  $7  raise, 
was  believed  to  have  ended  the 
strikes  last  Sunday  but  the 
paper  handlers  prolonged  the 


shutdown  by  picketing  the  News 
on  the  ground  that  its  closing, 
affecting  hundreds  of  neutral 
workers,  violated  the  law. 

The  paper  handlers  return- 
to-work  vote  followed  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  regional  of¬ 
fice  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  that  it  was  consid¬ 
ering  filing  an  unfair  labor 
practice  charge  against  the 
News.  A  union  spokesman  said 
its  contention  would  be  pressed 
and  Robert  C.  Butz  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  said  the  issue  might 
be  submitted  to  a  formal  hear¬ 
ing. 

At  his  press  conferertce  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon,  President 
Kennedy  said  he  had  conferred 
with  Secretary  of  Labor  Gold¬ 
berg  on  the  new'spaper  strikes 
in  Detroit  and  Minneapolis  but 
concluded  it  was  not  a  situation 
calling  for  government  inter¬ 
vention  beyond  the  efforts  of 
federal  mediators  who  were  al¬ 
ready  involved.  He  offered  the 
personal  services  of  Mr.  Gold¬ 
berg,  too. 

"^e  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  have  been  closed  down 
since  April  12. 
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la  I  •  I  ■  a  •  "I  outstanding  conclusion  of 

h  I  O  I  ■  I  survey  is  that  freedom  of 

?-  I  1^  V^V>'JL^U.  I./I.  J.  \/  l/^_F  V/AvJHiy  the  press  in  free  countries  will 

«  V  J.  remain  incomplete  as  long  as 

11  ,  journalists  remain  subject  to  the 

j I  Secrecy  Pleas  Proposed 

>,  It  finally  appears  from  the 

^  fPf  IVfditionS  This  Plan  in  SurVPV  ing  with  the  united  states  men-  survey  that,  while  a  number  of 

^  tions  three  celebrated  cases  of  jurists  favour  the  continuation 

w  1  •  4  A  J  TW7  1 J  recent  years :  Marie  Torre,  the  of  the  status  quo  at  the  expense 

Among  Journalists  Around  World  former  New  York  Herald  Trib-  of  the  journalist,  public  opinion 

jtne  television  columnist,  who  ^he  various  countries  where 
Journalists  in  free  countries  down  in  respect  to  agitation  for  went  to  jail  for  10  days  rather  tjT)ical  cases  of  conflict  between 
around  the  world  endorse  the  statutory  protection  of  reporto-  than  disclose  the  source  of  infor-  the  jouraalist  and  the  law  1^^® 
principle  that  they  should  have  rial  confidence.  Care  must  be  mation  relating  to  Judy  Garland,  occurred  has  generally  supi»rted 
the  right  to  keep  secret  the  taken,  IPI  said,  in  the  selection  the  entertainer;  Mrs.  Vi  Mur-  the  journalist.  The  attitude  of 


sources  of  their  information.  of  actual  cases  upoi 
The  International  Press  Insti-  journalists  base  the 
tute,  which  reported  this  week  privilege, 
on  a  questionnaire  answered  by  Said  the  report: 


of  actual  cases  upon  which  the  pl'Y*  the  former 


Vi  Mur-  the  journalist.  The  attitude  of 
Colorado  the  journalist  who  prefers  to 


journalists  base  their  claim  to  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph  re-  ^  jail^  rather  than  to  betray 
privilege.  porter,  who  served  30  days  for  nis  informants  is  widely  re- 

Said  the  report:  “If  those  refusing  to  tell  who  gave  her  garded  as  an  example  of  per- 


123  members  in  23  countries,  cases  are  demonstrably  impor-  information  regarding  a  legal  sonal  courage,  plac^  at  the 
summarized  three  proposals  tant  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  petition  (she  is  now  with  the  sei^ce  imt  only  of  the  jouriw- 
from  the  discussions  of  profes-  public  welfare  the  claim  will  be  Davenport  Times  in  Iowa) ;  and  ist  s  profession  but  also  of  the 


sional  confidence: 


far  stronger,  naturally,  than  if  Alan  Goodfader,  Honolulu  Ad- 


1.  That  journalists’  rights  to  they  are  only  marginally  related  vertiser  reporter,  who  is  appeal- 


entire  community  in  defence  of 
freedom  of  information. 


professional  secrecy  be  estab-  to  it.”  ing  from  a  contempt  citation  for  , 

lished  by  law.  “One  may  well  wonder  in  this  declining  to  disclose  a  source  of 

2.  That  journalists  be  included,  connection,”  the  report  con-  information.  The  Couey  Sy 

by  law,  among  those  traditional  tinned,  “whether  jurisprudence  Each  of  these  cases,  it  was  To  Hold  Read 

professional  groups  now  quite  through  test  cases,  as  opposed  pointed  out,  involved  the  con- 

generally  granted  the  privilege  to  reforms  in  the  existing  legis-  flict  between  the  public’s  interest  what  attracts 

of  withholding  information  lations,  may  not  offer  a  short  in  affairs  and  a  private  indi-  .  ^ 

received  in  confidence,  or  cut  and  in  the  long  run  prove  to  vidual’s  interest  in  the  adminis- 

regarded  as  entitled  to  the  right  be  a  more  rewarding  way  of  tration  of  justice.  ®  , 

to  protect  professional  trade  firmly  establishing  professional  in  its  conclusions,  the  IPI  j  .  A. 
secrets.  (Doctors,  lawyers,  secrecy  for  the  journalist.  report  stated:  “A  problem  un- 


The  Couey  System 
To  Hold  Readers 

Tampa,  Fla. 
What  attracts  readers  to  a 


secrets.  (Doctors,  lawyers, 
clergymen  and  others). 

3.  That  provision  be  made  by 


More  Liberal  View 


ii.  tue  Sentences, 

ition  of  justice.  What  makes  a  news  item 

In  its  conclusions,  the  IPI  interesting,  understandable? 
report  stated:  “A  problem  un-  short  sentences, 
questionably  exists  in  finding  a  ^his  is  the  formula  for  effec- 


3.  That  provision  be  made  ‘  way  between  the  journalist’s  writing,  based  on 

law  for  reference  to  a  special  “In  many  of  the  cases  quoted  conscience,  his  professional  observation  prescribed  bv  James 
court  of  those  cases  wherein  in  this  study,  it  seems  that  the  ethics,  his  legal  obligations,  the  jj  Couey  Jr  general  manager 
journalistic  sources  are  de-  courts  have  adopted  a  more  performance  of  his  individual  Tampa  Tribune  and 

manded,  with  a  decision  to  be  liberal  view  of  the  journalist’s  function,  the  function  of  the  Times.  He  also  counted 

returned  as  to  whether  a  jour-  predicament  than  the  strict  ob-  press  as  informant  and  defender  newspaper’s  answer  to  the 

nalist  may  properly  be  excused  servance  of  statute  law  would  of  the  public  welfare,  and  the  challenire  of  television  and  other 
from  answering  a  question  that  have  normally  led  them  to  adopt,  unobstructed  operation  of  the  niodem  diversions 
he  contends  would  require  him  This  may  be  because  few  cases  judicial  process.”  „  i  .  xi.  * 

to  break  a  confidence.  involving  claims  to  professional  ^ 

Under  present  practice  in  the  secrecy  are  so  clear-cut  that  they  Compromises  Florida  Women  s  Press  Clito 

U.S.  courts,  the  same  judge  who  can  be  sweepingly  revived  for  The  IPI  survey  found  some  S^'"!’ade;  cS  Sens  tot 

directs  a  reporter  to  reveal  a  or  against  the  journalist.”  .y^bo  would  compromise  the  issue.  be  the  nrimarv  eoal  of 

source  of  information  also  has  The  st.nHv  sbnwa  tVint  imiT*-  o _ i li-i...  _ _ snould  D6  tn6  pnin&ry  o 


involving  claims  to  professional 


Under  present  practice  in  the  secrecy  are  so  clear-cut  that  they  Compromises  hlonda  Womens  Press 

U.S.  courts,  the  same  judge  who  can  be  sweepingly  revived  for  The  IPI  survey  found  some  S^'"!’ade;  cS  Sens  tot 

directs  a  reporter  to  reveal  a  or  against  the  journalist.”  .^^bo  would  compromise  the  issue.  be  the  nrimarv  eoal  of 

^urce  of  information  also  has  The  study  shows  that  jour-  Some  journalists  conceded  that  ttrteJj  J^Te?  An7  that  he 

e  power  to  sentence  him  for  nalists  in  Austria  today  enjoy  certain  circumstances  exist  .  accomnlished  onlv*  by 

contempt  if  he  refuses  to  answer,  the  almost  complete  legal  right  under  which  professional  secrecy  “‘in'  matter  2sv  to 

The  Alternative  confidences.  That  right  should  not  b^  claimed  (in  trea- 

is  virtually  complete,  also,  under  son  or  murder  cases);  others  j  ,x  ,  x  j- 

The  alternative  to  obtaining  the  law  in  effect  in  the  Philip-  oppose  any  special  legal  protec-  People  don  t  work  at  reading 
action  on  any  of  these  proposals,  pines.  Journalists  in  the  United  tion  for  journalists.  Some  jur-  anymore,  he  said.  Newspapers 

the  IPI  concluded,  is  to  go  ahead  States  are  protected  in  the  right  jsts,  sympathetic  to  the  journal-  haven’t  lost  readers,  just  reader 

under  the  existing  conditions,  to  preserve  confidences  by  laws  jgts’  cause,  find  ways  to  avoid  time.” 

relying  on  public  favor  for  their  in  12  states,  while  judicial  putting  them  in  a  position  where  • 

cause  and  the  reluctance  of  rulings  in  two  other  states  pro-  they  might  be  obliged  to  betray  o  ?  tw  a 

judges  to  harass  them.  But  jour-  vide  an  effective  protection.  The  ^  confidence,  or  pay  a  penalty.  INameO 

nalists  were  advised  they  should  journalistic  privilege  has  some  Returns  to  the  questionnaire  LiTTUi  RocK,  Ark. 

tiy  by  every  means  to  further  rwogmtion  in  Sweden,  Norway,  disclosed  a  staunch  attitude  in  Melvin  Schexnayder,  pub- 


the  understanding  of  their  ethi-  West  Germany  and  Switzerland,  defense  of  the  sanctity  of  Usher  of  the  Dumas  Clarion  and 
cal  and  moral  concept  of  profes-  „  Mentioned  sources,  with  95.9  percent  agree-  president  of  the  Arkansas  Press 

sional  secrecy  as  an  aid  to  the  *  ment  that  sources  should  be  kept  Association,  has  announced  the 

public  welfare.  In  some  other  countries,  ac-  secret  -fivim  third  nersons.  nr  e-f  Urc  TxMiioe 


sources,  with  95.9  percent  agree-  president  of  the  Arkansas  Press 
ment  that  sources  should  be  kept  Association,  has  announced  the 


P  In  some  other  countries,  ac-  secret  from  third  persons,  or  advancement  of  Mrs.  Louise 

This  would  be  done,”  said  cording  to  the  survey,  the  jour-  laymen.  The  journalist  might  be  Bowker  to  the  position  of  secre- 
the  re^rt,  “in  the  expectotion  nalist’s  position  is  made  secure  willing  to  share  such  informa-  tary-manager  of  the  state  press 
that  the  legal  and  judiciary  either  by  custom  or  by  practice,  tion  with  his  editor-in-chief  association.  She  has  been  assist- 
^  ^  accept  In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  (68.2  percent),  but  there  was  ant  secretary-manager  during 

the  vabdity  of  that  concept,  and  example,  the  journalist  has  more  reluctance  to  share  that  the  last  two  years  and  has  been 
ro  far  u  possible  will  accept  it  no  legal  protection  whatever  information  with  the  publisher  a  member  of  the  state  office  staff 
^  increasingly,  and  will  refrain  against  being  required  to  reveal  of  his  newspaper  (46.3  percent),  since  1956.  Mrs.  Bowker  has 
‘  harassing  journalists  in  sources,  but  the  demand  to  do  so  And  there  was  a  general  dis-  succeeded  Jerry  Russell,  who  re- 

A  rarely  has  occurred.  position  to  claim  the  privilege  signed  to  become  editor  of  a 

A  word  of  caution  was  laid  The  section  of  the  report  deal-  for  all  journalists  without  class,  trade  publication, 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

27th  Annual 

Promotion 
Contest 


A  DOUBLE  FEATURE  OF  PRIZE  WINNERS 

George  R.  Turner,  Ardiel  Advertising  Agency,  and  J.  E.  McDougall, 
Cockfield,  Brown  Co.,  Ltd.,  viewed  two  movies  among  the  national 
presentations,  gave  them  prizes. 


Judging  the  entries  .  .  . 

The  following  Canadian  ad¬ 
vertising,  agency,  publishing 
and  public  relations  executives 
served  as  the  panel  of  judges 
for  the  27th  annual  Editor  & 
Publisher  Promotion  Awards 
Competition : 

Bruce  S.  LeDain,  McKim  Ad¬ 
vertising  Ltd. 

Eileen  Abramson,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Fred  Rider,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  Ltd. 

.J.  C.  Cyr,  McConnell-Eastman 
&  Co.,  Ltd. 

X.  H.  Bell,  MacLaren  Advei*- 
tising  Co.,  Ltd. 

Bruce  W.  Ronald,  McCann- 
Erickson  (Canada)  Ltd. 

Joseph  E.  McDougall,  Cock- 
field,  Brown  Co.,  Ltd. 

R.  Germain,  Crombie  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  Ltd. 

George  R.  Turner,  Ardiel  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Ltd. 

Glen  Mackay,  Canadian  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Ltd. 

J.  Gerald  Rose,  Cardon,  Rose 
Ltd. 


P.  E.  Rioux,  Publicite  Huotl 
Ltee.  ^ 

Mary  Cardon,  Research  Con¬ 
sultant.  ’ 

Walter  J.  Palmer,  Vickers 
&  Benson  Ltd. 

H.  Woodley,  President,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Montreal. 

Adolphe  Leduc,  T.  Eaton  Coi 
Ltd. 

P.  Couture,  Henry  Morgan; 
&  Co.  Ltd. 

Julian  Benbow,  The  Robertl 
Simpson  Co.  Ltd.  f 

Maurice  Monpetit,  Dupuis] 
Freres  Ltd. 

L.  Gordon  Bennett,  Henry 
Birks  Ltd. 

Peter  V'ane,  Reader  Digeat.^ 

Eugene  R.  Zentner,  F.  H.; 
Hayhurst  Co.,  Ltd. 

Eric  Burman,  Southam-Mc-i 
Lean  Publications. 

Ben  Dobrinsky,  Steinberg’s' 
Ltd. 

John  Mann,  Foster  Advertis-i 
ing  Ltd. 


Lively,  Sparkling  Messages  with  Impact 


51  Awards  Will  Be  Presented 
During  Convention  at  Montreal 


By  George  Wilt 

The  best  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion,  public  relations  and 
research  of  1961  has  been  singled 
out  from  a  large  and  impressive 
field  to  receive  awards  in  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  27th  annual 
Promotion  Contest. 

A  total  of  51  awards,  including 
18  first  prize  plaques  and  33 
Certificates  of  ilerit  will  be 
presented  to  the  winners  during 
the  32nd  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  in  Montreal, 
May  13-16. 

Color  slides  of  the  winning 
entries  will  be  shown  as  an 
added  feature  during  the  awards 
luncheon  held  at  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hotel  on  Wednesday, 
May  16.  The  presentation  of 
plaques  and  certificates  will  be 
made  by  Jerome  H.  W’alker, 
executive  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

In  Nine  (Ja^silirations 

Awards  are  made  in  each  of 
nine  classifications — trade  paper 
advertising,  direct  mail,  national 


presentations,  retail  promotion, 
retail  presentations,  classified 
promotion,  circulation  promo¬ 
tion,  public  relations  and 
research.  Identical  awards  are 
offered  in  each  classification  to 
papers  with  over-100,000  and 
under-100,000  circulations. 

A  panel  of  judges  consisting 
of  Canadian  advertising,  agency, 
publishing,  public  relations  and 
research  executives  devoted  two 
days  to  selecting  the  winners 
from  more  than  1,000  entries  in 
eliminations  held  in  Montreal 
last  month.  All  entries  will  be 
exhibited  during  the  NNPA 
Convention.  An  NNPA  commit¬ 
tee,  including  William  S.  Eager, 
Montreal  Star,  Thomas  Cor¬ 
coran,  Montreal  Star,  Lewis 
Louthood,  Weekend  Magazine, 
and  George  Wilt,  E&P,  super¬ 
vised  the  judging. 

The  judges  described  the 
entries  as  “lively  and  sparkling,” 
“well-planned,  attractively-exe¬ 
cuted  programs,”  “good  basic 
advertising  that  delivers  its 
message  with  impact”  .  .  . 


“dev’eloped  with  professional 
competence,  and  entered  into 
wholeheartedly.” 

7  to  Philadelphia 

Seven  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers — four  to  the  Bulletin  and 
three  to  the  Inquirer — with  six 
newspapers  receiving  two 
awards:  New  York  Times,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  &  Tribune,  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger- 
Star,  Montreal  Star,  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent,  and  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal. 

THE  WINNER.S 


Upper  Midwest,”  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  a 
series  of  ads  promoting  grocery 
product  advertising,  and  to  the 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  for  an 
outstanding  campaign  relating 
the  newspaper  to  its  community 
in  terms  of  service. 

National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion,  Trade  Papers,  Under 
100,000: 

FIRST  PRIZE — Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen,  for  an  institutional  series 
with  strong  visual  approach  and 
presenting  a  strong  audience 
story  with  short,  punchy  copy. 

National  Direct  Mail,  News- 


National  Advertising  Promo-  Over.100,000  CircuU- 

_  rr _ _ A  tiont 


tion.  Trade  Paper  Ads,  Over- 
100,000  Circulation: 


FIRST  PRIZE— Philadelphia 


FIRST  PRIZE— iVtio  York  Dtdletin,  for  a  series  of  nine 
Times,  for  a  series  of  advertise-  Diallings  relating  the  paper’s 
ments  using  duplicate  reproduc-  prowth  to  significant  news 
tions  of  the  same  bleed  photo-  events,  and  using  dramatic  ^ 
graph.  The  judges  cited  the  photographs  and  well-coordin- 
photo  treatment  and  the  copy  as  copy. 

“crisp  and  believable  . .  .  each  ad  Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Wall 
does  not  attempt  to  do  all  the  Street  Journal,  for  a  “solid,  no¬ 
job  all  of  the  time.  The  overall  nonsense  approach,  telling  facts 
impression  of  the  campaign  is  with  good  taste.”  The  judges 
of  a  paper  sensitive  to  the  credited  a  brochure  reprinting 
vitality  of  its  city.”  miniatures  of  the  previous  year’s 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Min-  ads,  and  a  newdealer’s  apron 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  for  mailing.  To  the  Philadelphia 
its  series,  “The  New  Face  of  the  Inquirer,  for  an  extensive  wdl- 
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National  Advertising  Presen¬ 
tations,  Newspapers  Under- 
100,000  Circulation: 

FIRST  PRIZE— Snn  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal, 
for  highlight  coverage  of  basic 
market  research  facts  in  easy-to- 
read  flip-over  form. 

Certificateit  of  Merit  to:  Hay¬ 
ward  (Calif.)  Daily  Review  for 
its  convincing  presentation  of 
market  data,  “Sales  Activity 
Control  in  Southern  Alameda 
County,”  and  to  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune,  for  its  presentation  on 
the  Duluth-Superior  market. 


NATIONAL  SALES  THROUGH  ADS  AND  MAILS 


N*w  York  Times  double-photo  campaign  topped  over- 
100,000  papers,  and  Ottawa  Citizen  series  (lower 
right)  led  the  under- 1 00,000  (ield.  Top,  I  to  r,  are 
certificate  winners  from  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune, 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  and  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 

rounded  campaign,  with  specific 
credit  to  an  unusual  series  of 
merchandising  mailings  to  retail 
advertisers. 


Philadelphia  Bulletin's  series  of  mailing  pieces  with  old 
sports  pix  led  the  direct  mail  class  for  papers  over- 
100,000,  with  certificates  to  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  (top  I.  to  r.)  .  . 


National  Direct  Mail,  News¬ 
papers  Under  100,000. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier  Times  and  Morning 
Telegraph,  for  a  mailing  in¬ 
cluding  a  rose  bush,  designed  to 
promote  Tyler  as  the  “rose 
capital  of  the  nation.” 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Green¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Herald-Banner, 
whose  mailing  included  a  pair 
of  red  panties,  manufactured  in 
the  market;  and  to  the  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News,  for  a 
mailing  that  included  a  carton 
of  wood  chips  from  the  mesquite 
trees  in  the  area.  The  advertiser 
or  agency  man  who  received 
them,  along  with  a  letter  on  the 
market’s  grow'th,  was  told  to  try 
them  in  his  barbecue  cookout. 

National  Advertising  Presen¬ 
tations,  Over  100,000  Circula¬ 
tion: 

FIRST  PRIZE— .Vor/(./A-  ViV- 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star, 
for  a  market  presentation, 
described  by  the  judges  as  “pre¬ 
senting  a  wealth  of  specific 
statistical  data,  projection  of  a 
definite  and  compelling  image  of 
the  newspaper,  and  using 
impressive  presentation  tech¬ 
niques.” 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  for  its  mar¬ 
ket  film  presentation,  “Anatomy 
of  a  market,”  furnishing  an  eye¬ 
opening  view  of  the  market, 
artistically  presented,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  supplementary  printed 
material,  and  to  the  Washington 
Post,  for  its  film  on  the  growth 
of  the  market,  “Five  Years  in 
Fifteen  Minutes,”  combining 
factual  information  with  ani¬ 
mated  visual  approach. 


B.  W.  Ronald,  McCann-Erickson, 
J.  C.  Cyr,  McConnell-Easfman, 
and  N.  H.  Bell,  MacLaren  Lfd. 
look  over  direct  mail  enfries. 


Retail  Promotion,  Newspapers 
Over-100,000  Circulation: 


Retail  Promotion,  Newspapers 
Under-100,000  Circulation: 


TRADING  VIEWS  ON  TRADE  PAPER  ADS 

Judges  Fred  Rider,  J.  Walter  Thompson;  Eileen  Abramson,  BBD&O 
and  Bruce  LeDain,  McKim  Advertising  Ltd.,  scan  the  tearsheets. 


FIRST  PRIZE  —  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise,  for  a 
series  of  in-paper  advertise¬ 
ments,  “Advertising  Is  My  Busi¬ 
ness,”  promoting  members  of 
the  papers’  retail  advertising 
staff,  and  pointing  out  their 
specializations. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to: 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman-Journal 
Newspapers,  for  “Back-to- 
School”  promotion,  including 
direct  mail,  parents’  guide,  and 
newspaper  section;  and  to  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  sales 
training  program  for  retail 
advertisers,  “Word  Wise.” 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


NATIONAL  PRESENTATIONS  from  papers  under-100,000  circulation 
were  topped  by  "Highlights"  from  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal,  with  certificates  to  Duluth  Herald-News-Tribune  and  Hayward 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review. 


FIRST  PRIZE  —  LouisviUe 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  for 
a  three-phase  program  designed 
to  make  maximum  use  of  special 
retailing  dates  and  activities, 
cited  for  “excellent  planning, 
high  degree  of  continuity  and 
originality  of  design  and  copy.” 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  and  Daily 
Oklahoman,  for  “Back  to  School” 
promotion,  and  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  for  its  campaign 
to  produce  retail  advertising  in 
the  Sunday  Magazine. 
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HELPING  THE  JUDGES 

Tom  Corcoran  and  Bill  Ea9er,  Montreal  Star,  and  Lewis  Louthood, 
Weekend  Magazine,  with  George  Wilt,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  super¬ 
vised  the  judging  of  promotion  contest  entries. 
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Examining  the  scrapbook  containing  I96l's  best  newspaper  p.r.  pro¬ 
gram  from  over  100  entries  are  John  Mann,  Foster  Advertising  Ltd. 
and  Ben  Dobrinsky,  Steinberg  Ltd. 
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Promotion 

(Continued  front  page  17) 


Retail  Presentations,  News¬ 
papers  Over-100,000  Circula¬ 
tion: 

FIRST  PRIZE — Philadelphia 
II  idle  tin,  for  a  slide  presentation 
designed  to  obtain  retail  adver¬ 
tising  in  its  new  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  described  by  the  judges  as 
“an  outstanding,  effective  and 
colorful  presentation.” 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  for 
a  handlettered,  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  spiral  presentation  to  a 
retail  appliance  advertiser, 
O’Callaghan’s.  The  presentation 
was  planned  to  aid  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  getting  more  results 
from  his  copy,  and  to  get  him 
to  increase  his  linage  substan¬ 
tially;  and  to  the  Montreal  Star, 
for  a  convincing  story  for  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  calling  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  newspaper  program. 

Retail  presentations,  news¬ 
papers  under-100,000  circula¬ 
tion: 

FIRST  PRIZE  —  Appleton 
(Wise.)  Post-Crescent  for  an 
effective  presentation  designed 
to  sell  retailers  on  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  rop  color. 

Classified  promotion,  news¬ 
papers  over-100,000  circulation: 

FIRST  PRIZE — Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News,  for  a 
complete  program,  “People 
Reacher  Want  Ads,”  using  news¬ 
paper  ads,  direct  mail  and  mer¬ 
chandising  aids.  The  judges 
comments:  “well-documented 
promotion  with  excellent  and 
consistent  use  of  a  highly  effec¬ 
tive  and  most  original  theme.” 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


AGENCY  EXECS  CONFER  TO  CLASSIFY  ENTRIES 


Picking  the  best  research  entries  are  Walter  Palmer, 
Vickers  4  Benson;  Herbert  Woodley,  Montreal  Ad 
Club  president;  and  Mary  Cardon,  research  consultant. 


Screening  the  want-ad  promotions  are  P.  E.  Rioui, 
Gerald  Rose,  and  Glen  Mackay,  all  of  whom  now 
know  how  to  sell  a  house,  hire  help  or  buy  a  car. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WINNERS  REFLECT  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 


Shreveport  Times  Aerospace  Symposium,  (foreground) 
topped  entries  from  papers  over  100,000.  Certificates 
went  to  the  Montreal  Star  for  its  Dollar  Symphonies 
and  Newsday's  "Blind  Date  Contest." 


New  Community  Art  Center  won  top  p.r.  Honors 
among  papers  under  100,000  for  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
Merit  certificates  (I.  to  r.)  to  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times,  R.  Lauderdale  News  and  Roanoke  Times. 


‘Reciprocal’  Ads  Tout 
Rival  Restaurants 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


By  Roliert  B.  McIntyre 

Details  behind  one  of  the  most  i 
unusual  “reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments”  in  the  annals  of  the 
restaurant  business  were  re¬ 
vealed  this  week  by  Kenny  ; 
Scheresky  and  Stanley  Schnur, 
partners  in  Kenny’s  Steak  Pub, 
Xew  York. 

The  restaurateurs  are  cur-  ■ 
rently  spending:  $40,000  for  a  , 
series  of  130-line  (65  on  2  cols.) 
testimonial  ads  in  the  New  i'ork 
Timen  and  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  in  which  other 
top  restaurant  owners  readily 
admit  to  eating  in  Kenny’s,  for 
which  Messrs  Scheresky  and 
Schnur  reciprocate  by  running 
the  name  and  address  of  the 
rival  restaurants. 

Thus  far,  Kenny’s  has  run  ads 
featuring  photos  of  Max  Asnas 
of  The  Stage;  Bill  Chan  of  the 
(Jold  Coin;  Louise  of  Louise’s 
Restaurant;  Stella  of  Stella’s 
Restaurant;  and  Armando  of 
.\rmando’s. 

The  series  started  in  January 
and  has  resulted  in  considerable 
‘  public  comment  in  the  various 
restaurants  concerned. 

Typical  .Ad 

Typical  ad  in  the  series,  say 
one  featuring  a  picture  of  Max 
.Asnas,  has  copy  reading: 

“Max  Asnas  of  The  Stage  eats 
at  Kenny’s  Steak  Pub,  Lexington 
.Avenue  at  50th  Street — EL  5- 
0666,  open  on  Sundays  at  5  p.m. 

“For  excellent  delicatessen, 
may  we  suggest  The  Stage  at 
834  7th  Avenue?  For  excellent 
steak,  of  course,  it’s  Kenny’s 
Steak  Pub.” 

The  insertions  generally  run 
in  the  two  New  York  dailies 
four  times  a  week. 

“Why  these  famous  restaurant 
owners  eat  in  our  establishment 
is  both  simple  and  logical,” 
Messrs.  Scheresky  and  Schnur 
explained.  “It’s  as  simple  as  the 
reason  why  a  housewife  likes  to 
eat  out.  She  gets  tired  of  her 
own  cooking  and  surroundings. 
So  it  is  with  these  professional 
restaurateurs  who  appear  in  our 
ads.  Bill  Chan  can  eat  just  so 
!  much  Chinese  food  and  Armando 
can  put  away  just  so  much 
I  continental  cuisine.  They,  too, 
like  a  change.” 

OflT-Bcal  Idea 

;  The  off-beat  insertions  are  the 
^  idea  of  Robert  Hirschberg, 
j  executive  vicepresident  of  Ashe 
I  &  Engelmore  Advertising,  Inc., 
I  which,  oddly  enough,  is  primar- 
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ily  a  fashion  account  agency. 

And  what  got  Mr.  Hirschberg 
interested  in  applying  a  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  approach  to  selling 
steak? 

“We  know  nothing  about  the 
restaurant  business,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted.  “But  for  pretty  much  the 
same  reasons  that  the  restaurant 
owners  like  to  get  away  from 
their  own  eating  places,  we  felt 
we’d  try  a  change  of  pace  from 
fashion  advertising.” 

Publicity  and  public  relations 
for  Kenny’s  is  handled  by  How¬ 
ard  Weissman  Public  Relations, 
New  York. 

Formerly  at  ‘Ad-Lib’ 

Mr.  Scheresky  is  no  stranger 
to  the  restaurant  business.  His 
father  was  a  founder  of  the 
famous  chain  of  Hutton  Restau¬ 
rants.  Kenny,  and  his  brother 
Dick,  now  attorney  for  Messrs. 
Scheresky  and  Schnur,  started 
the  well-known  Ad-Lib  Restau¬ 
rant  on  Madison  Avenue.  How¬ 
ever,  Kenny  decided  he  wanted 
a  different  type  of  restaurant. 
Accordingly  he  left  the  Ad-Lib 
and  Formed  Kenny’s  Steak  Pub 
in  partnership  with  Stanley 
Schnur,  former  merchandising 
expert  for  such  celebrities  as  Pat 
Boone  and  Brigitte  Bardot. 

Asked  where  they  like  to  eat, 
Messrs,  Scheresky  and  Schnur 
smiled. 

“We  only  opened  Kenny’s  a 
year  ago  in  April,”  they  said. 
“You  wouldn’t  expect  us  to  be 
tired  of  our  steaks  yet,  would 
you?” 


COMING,  GOING,  STAYING — John  Crichton  (left)  took  over  this 
week  as  newly  elected  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  from  Frederic  R.  Gamble  (center).  At  right  is  Marion 
Harper  Jr.,  4-A  chairman  and  chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of 
Interpublic  Incorporated,  New  York. 


Dyer  Joins  Detroit 
Office  of  Chi  Trib 

Appointment  of  Harold  E. 
Dyer  to  the  Detroit  advertising 
office  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  been  announced  by  Robert 
C.  Tower,  general  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Mr.  Dyer  will  assist  Wallace 
E.  Bates,  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  office,  and  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  automotive  and  other 
general  display  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  in  eastern  Michigan  and 
the  Toledo,  Ohio  area. 

He  joined  the  Tribune’s  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  in  July,  1952,  and 
has  been  with  the  paper’s  west¬ 
ern  division  since  June,  1960. 


Method  of  Figuring 
tv  Audience  Assailed 


The  New  York  News  has 
challenged  the  validity  of  the 
current  practice  of  averaging 
the  ratings  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  portions  of  tv  programs 
immediately  preceding  and  fol¬ 
lowing  a  station  break  commer¬ 
cial,  in  order  to  establish  the 
size  of  the  audience  attracted 
to  the  commercial  itself. 

The  challenge  is  contained  in 
Part  II  of  the  News’  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  “Profile  of  the  Mil¬ 
lions,”  comprehensive  study  of 
the  New  York  market,  presented 
last  week  by  Herbert  M.  Steele, 
sales  promotion  manager,  be- 
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fore  an  audience  of  some  1400 
advertiser  and  agency  execu¬ 
tives.  The  study,  for  the  first 
time,  ■  included  an  examination 
of  tv  station  break  commercials. 

Interviews  were  conducted 
over  a  period  of  six  weeks,  five 
nights  per  week,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  Findings  cov¬ 
ered  1680  separate  half  hour 
program  periods,  including  1470 
station  break  commercials.  They 
were  reported  for  all  stations, 
all  days  of  the  week  and  all 
time  slots — as  well  as  for  indi¬ 
vidual  network  stations  and  for 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


Crichton  Succeeds 
Gamble  at  4-A 

John  Crichton  this  week  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  succeeding  Frederic 
R.  Gamble,  who  retired  after  33 
years  with  the  association. 

Mr.  Gamble  joined  the  4-A  in 
1929  as  executive  secretary,  was 
made  managing  director  in  1940 
and  became  president  in  1944. 

Mr.  Crichton,  formerly  editor 
of  Advertising  Age,  was  chosen 
4-A  president-elect  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  board  of  directors  last 
October  and  joined  the  4-A  last 
Jan.  1.5.  His  term  of  office  as 
president  is  for  two  years. 

When  Mr.  Gamble  joined  the 
4-A  in  1929,  it  had  134  member 
agencies  and  a  staff  of  23  peo¬ 
ple,  including  nine  researchers. 
Today,  4-A  serves  340  members 
with  more  than  700  offices  and 
has  a  staff  of  62  people  and  two 
regional  offices.  During  this 
period,  total  volume  of  4-A  agen¬ 
cies  rose  from  a  low  of  $322 
million  annually  to  about  $4 
billion. 


McGinnis  Elected 

Toronto 

P.  J.  McGinnis,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Canada,  Montreal, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Association  of  Canadian  Adver¬ 
tisers. 
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NEWSPAPER  REPS: 


i  AD-lines 

=  By  Robert  B.  Meintyre 

Apparently  no  “nudes”  is  good 
news  when  it  comes  to  advertis¬ 
ing  a  product  or  service. 

♦  *  * 

The  first  annual  report  of  the 
ANA-4~A  Committee  for  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Advertising  Content, 
formed  in  1960  to  enable  ad  peo¬ 
ple  to  register  their  criticism  of 
ads  considered  harmful  to  the 
ad  business  in  terms  of  taste  or 
opinion,  received  a  total  of  88 
criticisms,  involving  75  individual 
ads. 

The  three  most  troublesome 
areas,  the  Interchange  found, 
dealt  with:  1)  Use  of  nudity  for 
sensational  appeal;  21  Indelicate 
handling  of  delicate  personal 
products;  and  31  Excessive  dis¬ 
paragement  of  competitors. 

“Too  often,”  the  report  said, 
“the  inept  advertiser  resorts  to 
calendar-type  nudes,  in  order  to 
get  attention.  Quite  often,  the  un¬ 
sophisticated  advertiser  seems  to 
feel  that  hare  flesh  is  ‘high  fash¬ 
ion.’  ” 

Of  the  second  area  the  report 
said:  “To  some  an  ad  for  a 
brassiere  per  se  is  objectionable; 
to  others,  any  personal  product 
is  per  se  objectionable.  We  do 
not  belittle  these  people  nor  deny 
their  right  to  criticize.  But  we  do 
point  out  that  they  see  our  ad¬ 
vertising  and  we  must  handle 
their  sensibilities  very'  carefully.” 

And  of  the  third  most  trouble¬ 
some  area,  the  Interchange  saw 
no  objection  to  legitimate  and 
competitive  stressing  of  a  pro<l- 
uct’s  advantages,  but  it  does  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  possible  to  do  this  “in 
positive  ways  without  holding  up 
specific  competitors  for  public 
disparagement.” 

*  *  * 

.As  for  the  nature  of  criticisms 
received  by  the  Interchange  in 
its  first  year,  the  types  of  media 
involved  ranked  in  this  order: 
Newspaper;  television;  consumer 
magazines;  business  publica¬ 
tions;  and  radio. 

“While  print  media  have  con¬ 
siderably  outranked  broadcast 
media.”  the  report  comments, 
“this  may  not  be  significant.  It 
is  easier  to  send  in  a  tear-sheet 
than  to  identify  a  commercial, 
with  station  and  time  of  broad¬ 
cast.” 

The  Committee  cited  two  prob¬ 
lems:  11  Need  for  media,  in¬ 
dividually,  to  maintain  high 
Standards  of  Acceptance;  21 
Need  to  keep  ad  people  reminded 
of  the  Interchange,  so  that  they’ll 
make  regular  use  of  it. 
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Howard  Story 
Honored  for 
Life-long  Aid 

Philadelphi.\ 
Howard  C.  Story,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Story,  Brooks  & 
Finley,  Inc.,  this  week  received 
the  Poor  Richard  Club’s  highest 
award  for  “a  lifetime  of  dis- 
tingui.shed  service  to  adver¬ 
tising;  complete  dedication  to 
the  welfare  of  young  people  and 
unparalled  dev'otion  to  the  objec- 
tiv’es  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club.” 

Mr.  Story,  who  has  spent  more 
than  60  years  in  the  advertising 
business,  received  the  club’s 
“Diamond  Award,”  a  gold 
Franklin  medallion,  suspended 
from  a  white  brocade  silk  rib¬ 
bon,  set  with  15  diamonds,  one 
for  each  letter  of  Poor  Richard 
Club. 

♦  *  * 

ITC  M  AKMNG 
The  Chicago  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  because  of  in¬ 
quiries  from  members  about 
various  real  estate  land  develop¬ 
ment  companies  offering  ads  to 
newspapers,  has  issued  the 
following  quotes  from  a  recent 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission: 

“Advertising  of  suspiciously 
‘fabulous’  real  estate  bargains 
in  winter-free  vacation  lands  is 
being  inspected  b>’  the  FTC. 
Under  particular  scrutiny  are 
advertisements  addressed  to 
small  investors,  inviting  them 
to  make  a  temptingly  small  down 
payment  on  vacation  or  retire¬ 
ment  property  described  with 
glowing  adjectives.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  investigating  to  deter¬ 
mine  w’hether  these  bargain 
properties  are  as  habitable  as 
the  advertising  suggests.  It  is 
obvious  that  much  of  this  adver¬ 
tising  contains  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  and  some  of  it  appears  to 
exaggerate  to  the  point  of  fraud. 

“Typical  advertisements  being 
investigated  are  those  that  offer 
several  acres  of  land  for  as  litle 
as  $39  a  month ;  promise  that  all 
money  will  be  refunded  if  the 
purchaser  is  not  satisfied;  rep¬ 
resent  that  the  stability  of  the 
area  is  guaranteed  by  the  U.S. 
Gov'ernment;  that  only  a  few 
lots  are  left  for  sale;  that  the 
lots  have  all  city  conveniences; 
that  the  development  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  etc.” 

*  *  * 

AANR  VOTES  NEW  RUITl 
The  National  American  Asso- 


PERSONAL  DELIVERY — Members  of  Detroit  sales  staff  of  The  Branham 
Company  shown  personally  delivering  copies  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean's  50th  anniversary  edition  to  Itey  people  in  the  automotive 
industry  and  to  their  ad  agencies  (E4P,  May  5,  page  50).  Shown  (left 
to  right)  are:  Richard  A.  Olmsted,  Richard  M.  Davies,  and  Edwin 
Charney,  vicepresident  and  manager  of  Branham's  Detroit  office. 


DETROIT  REPS  BRIEFED  —  Stanley  Cloutier  (left),  president,  Detroit 
Chapter,  AANR,  helps  J.  J.  H.  Phillips,  director  of  advertising,  Ohio 
Oil  Company,  explain  ad  plans  for  change  In  corporate  name  from  Ohio 
Oil  to  Marathon  Oil  Company,  effective  Aug.  I. 


ATLANTA  AD  INSTITUTE  —  Horace  Ralls  (left),  manager  of  Th. 
Branham  Company's  Atlanta,  Ga.,  office,  and  Burke  Dowling  Ademi 
(right),  president  of  the  Atlanta  agency  bearing  his  name,  chat  wHh 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  president.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
during  13th  annual  Atlanta  Advertising  Institute. 


elation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  recently  voted  that, 
effective  June  1,  the  incumbent 
chapter  president  is  automati¬ 
cally  a  National  AANR  director 
from  his  chapter. 


Davis  Joins  F&S&R 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  New 
York,  has  appointed  Leonard  L' 
Davis  Jr.  as  director  of  puWic 
relations,  and  Leonard  Amow 
as  manager  of  PR. 
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‘Bazaar’  Places  80% 
Of  Budget  in  Papers 


Clifton  Heights,  Pa. 

Kxtensiv'e  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising’  of  special  promotions  of 
the  Bazaar  of  All  Nations,  one 
of  the  nation’s  largest  multiple 
unit  discount  houses,  frequently 
doubles  and  triples  the  normal 
traffic  here,  with  an  accomjiany- 
ing  rise  in  volume  and  profit  for 
the  merchants,  according  to  Saul 
G.  Morgenstein,  the  Bazaar’s 
exec-utive  director. 

The  120  leasees  doing  business 
under  the  roof  of  this  modern 
mart  pay  an  average  rental  of 
8%  of  their  total  volume  of  the 
multi-million  dollar  business, 
which  covers  operational  ex¬ 
penses,  including  rent,  heat, 
light,  promotion  and  advertising. 

80%  in  Papers 

Of  the  total  leasees  pay  the 
Bazaar  management,  over  6% 
goes  to  advertising.  While  radio 
and  direct  mail  is  also  utilized, 
according  to  Mark  Targe,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  new’spapers  get 
80%  of  the  total  ad  budget. 

Located  on  the  main  highway 
to  the  city’s  booming  western 


suburbs  just  six  miles  w’est  of 
Philadelphia,  the  $3,500,000 
Bazaar  of  All  Nations  is  the 
first  of  three  such  multiple  unit 
marts,  with  the  second  now’ 
under  construction  in  north 
Philadelphia  and  the  third 
awaiting  the  final  selection  of  a 
building  site. 

Named  for  its  w’ide  range  of 
merchandise  featured  in  the 
shops,  the  Bazaar  highlights 
family  shopping  and  family  fun 
as  its  big  attraction. 

Average  traffic  here  is  100,000 
weekly,  but  w'el  1-advert ised  pro¬ 
motions  such  as  a  boat  show,  the 
personal  appearance  of  Holly¬ 
wood’s  latest  male  idol  or  the 
first  public  appearance  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  WAVE  Drill  Team, 
have  attracted  as  many  as  300,- 
000  shoppers  in  the  Bazaar’s 
six-day  shopping  week,  Mr. 
Targe  said. 

“No  matter  w'hat  trouble  or 
imagination  you  use  in  a  promo¬ 
tion,  it  w’on’t  draw  unless  the 
people  know  about  it,”  Mr.  Targe 
noted.  “To  insure  that  the  mil¬ 
lions  in  our  30-mile  Greater 


TULSA 


BUSINESS! 


(Tulsa's  trade  area  af  40  caunties  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  SM  Survey  of  Buying  Power  '611 

Represented  Notionolly  by  The  Branham  Company 


WORNIKG  •  SUNDAY 


•  EVENING 


RETAIL  ADMAN  RELAXES  — 
Arthur  E.  Parlee  (right),  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  Rockford  (III.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public,  relaxes  in  his  new  lounger 
chair  and  receives  congratulations 
from  W.  Walton  Crouch,  retail 
advertising  manager.  Mr.  Pariee 
was  presented  the  chair  by  the 
newspaper  when  a  Rockford  de¬ 
partment  store  received  a  similar 
prize  in  the  recent  "Coast-to- 
Coast"  promotion  staged  by  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 


Philadelphia  trading  area  know 
about  it,  we  go  heavy  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

4  .Area  .Newspapers 


sufficient  stock  on  hand.  There’s 
no  better  way  of  losing  the 
faith  of  the  customer  than  to 
have  the  merchant  run  short  o! 
an  advertised  special,”  Mr. 
Targe  said. 

While  the  Bazaar  sponsors  a 
local  women’s  radio  show  and 
distributes  100,000  circulars 
weekly,  in  addition  to  mailing 
pieces,  like  most  successful  retail 
businesses,  they  depend  mainly 
on  newspapers,  Mr.  Targe  said. 

“Radio  is  of  the  moment.  The  i 
majority  of  the  w'omen  depend  { 
on  newspapers  for  their  shop¬ 
ping  and  look  very  carefully  for 
sales  items.  We  need  the  impact 
of  newspaper  advertising,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Targe  added  that  news¬ 
papers  get  over  the  individual 
image  a  store  tries  to  create. 
“Through  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  we’ve  gotten  across  to 
the  public  that  there’s  always 
something  doing  at  the  Bazaar, 
whether  it’s  a  fashion  show  or  a 
fly  casting  contest  for  men.  Here 
shopping  means  fun  for  the 
family  as  well  as  the  best 
bargains  obtainable.” 

Another  strong  point,  Mr. 
Targe  says,  is  that  “only  in 
newspapers  can  the  housewife 
compare  ads  of  various  shops 
and  do  comparison  shopping 
without  leaving  her  home.” 

*  «  V 


Black  and  white  display  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Bazaar  appears 
weekly  in  four  area  newspapers ; 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  the 
Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware  County 
Times,  and  the  weekly  Upper 
Darby  (Pa.)  News.  They  also 
appear  frequently,  but  on  a  less 
regular  basis,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News. 

Ads  average  out  to  1,200  lines 
each.  Besides  proclaiming  a  spe¬ 
cial  promotion  such  as  the  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Motor  Boat  Show 
or  the  personal  appearance  for 
two  days  of  some  Hollywood 
idol,  ads  highlight  a  score  or 
more  of  specials  being  featured 
by  the  Bazaar’s  merchants. 

Although  the  merchant’s 
rental  to  the  Bazaar  goes  towrard 
the  overall  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  costs,  there  is  no  guar- 
entee  that  his  shop  will  ever 
appear  in  the  ads,  Mr.  Targe 
said. 


COLORFUL  CXE.AMNG 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  dramatic  use  of  color  news¬ 
paper  advertising  helped  Loblaw 
supermarkets  generate  strong 
shopper  response  in  spring 
cleaning  aids. 

The  supermarket  chain 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


A  i.  i'U  .  luth  in.iki'>  nil  llx’  (V-llt-r. 


Ha.s  Final  Say 

“We  have  the  final  say  on 
make-up  of  the  ads,  and  to  run 
the  ad  must  have  real  drawing 
power  in  price  and  quality.  The 
merchant  submits  his  proposed 
ad  in  writing,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  item,  his  sell¬ 
ing  price,  the  manufacturer’s 
suggested  selling  price,  colors, 
if  helpful,  and  quality.  If  w’e 
okay  it,  we  tell  him  when  the 
ad  will  be  used  so  he  can  have 


BUILDING  AN  IMAGE— One  of 
an  image-building  series  of  insti¬ 
tutional  ads  which  Prankel's,  Long 
Island  home  furnishings  depart¬ 
ment  store,  is  currently  running  in 
Newsday.  The  ads  were  prepared 
by  Harold  J.  Siesel  Co.,  New  Yod 
ad  agency,  and  stress  Frankel'i 
depth  of  selection  and  customer 
service.  The  image-building  series 
supplements  the  store’s  daily  retail 
advertising. 


I- 
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THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAN  DIEGO  IS  SOLD  ON 


Two  metropolitan  daily  newspapers,  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  are  time-tested,  result-proved  sales 
forces  in  San  Diego,  California  —  the  nation’s  16th  largest  county  and  18th  largest  city  in  the  1960  Census.  Both  The 
San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  offer  advertisers  thorough  coverage,  high  readership,  productive  merchandising 
cooperation,  and  award-winning  ROP  color.  Combined  daily  circulation  exceeds  200,000. 

fljt  San  Piejolnion  1  EVENING  TRIBUNE 


"The  Ring  of  Truth’ 


f#  Neufspa|2£xs 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California— Greater 
Los  Angeles— Springfield,  Illinois— and  Northern  Illinois.  Served  by  the 
Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  Copley  News  Service.  REPRESENTED 
NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


AD  AGENCIES 


of  the  various  trade  aisocia- 
tions  will  no  lonper  suffice  to 
counteract  such  trends,”  Mr. 

Chait  said.  “We  now  need  sub- 
.stantial  long-range  action  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  meaningful 
results.” 

Trade  press  reporters  coun¬ 
tered  Mr.  Chait’s  claims  that 
there  is  “open  season”  against 
advertising,  particularly  from 
Washington,  and  that  “we  are 
as  vulnerable  as  communists,” 
by  maintaining  that  a  majority 
in  advertising  are  ethical  and 
only  a  small  group  got  bad 
headlines. 

(!log  (loniniunicalions 

One  reporter  suggested  that 
ad  communications  could  be¬ 
come  clogged  by  a  variety  of 
state  licensing  laws.  Mr.  Chait 
replied  by  saying  laws  would 
be  required  only  in  states  that 
were  major  centers  of  adver¬ 
tising.  He  added  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  state  to  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  and  said  that  ad  men 
“could  learn  to  live  with  it  as 
they  do  now  with  varying  state 
liquor  laws.” 

“Who  would  get  the  license?” 
he  was  asked. 

“Just  the  head  of  the  firm, 
then  ads  from  a  licensed  agen¬ 
cy  could  carry  a  symbol  attest¬ 
ing  to  that  fact,”  Mr.  Chait 
answered. 

“How  about  retail  stores  that 
don’t  use  agencies?” 

“Local  media,  particularly  practices  with  those  of  other 
newspapers,  would  be  responsi-  agencies  of  the  same  size  and 
ble,”  he  replied.  type,”  said  Lee  Levitt,  execu- 

Asked  to  cite  specific  attacks  tive  vicepresident  of  PR  Aids, 
on  advertising,  Mr.  Chait  men-  “This  has  never  been  possible 
tinned  proposed  taxes  on  ad-  before.” 

I  vertising,  attacks  by  the  Worn 
I  en’s  Christian  Temperance  Un 
I  ion;  the  Fund  for  the  Republic 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  others. 


Licensing  of  Admen 
Proposed  by  Chait 


No  sooner  does  agitation  for  approval  for  insertion  of  print 
enactment  of  laws  to  license  and  advertising  or  broadcast  of 
regulate  “advertising  counse-  radio-tv  commercials  would  re- 
lors”  in  California  die  down  quire  such  certification, 
then  up  pops  Lawrence  G.  mi  i  •  ■  » 

Chait,  president,  Lawrence  G.  Blanketing  In 

Chait  &  Co.,  New  \ork  adver-  Chait,  who  only  went 

tising  consultant,  with  a  pro-  through  high  school  in  Scran- 
posal  for  state  licensing  of  ton,  Pa.,  suggested  “blanketing 
“Certified  Marketing  Practi-  jn”  those  who  have  seiwed  in 
tioners.  advertising  a  period  of  years 

Alanned  at  attecks  on  ad-  and  who  have  “established  a 
vertising,  Mr.  Chait  said  he  has  reasonable  degree  of  profes- 
engaged  lawyers  to  draw  up  a  sional  competence.”  He  said  his 
model  bill  for  introduction  into  plan  is  “a  gradual  process 
state  legislatures  and  expressed  which  might,  in  20  to  25  years, 
the  hope  that  trade  associations  succeed  in  placing  the  adver- 
would  leap  on  the  bandwagon,  tising  profession  on  a  new  and 
Mr.  Chait  made  his  proposal  higher  level  of  effectiveness  and 
in  sin  &d(lr0ss  before  the  Asso”  I'pcocnition  ** 

of  Advertjsio.  Men  and  ’’"dC-candid  feelin.” 
Women  in  New  \  ork  H.s  plan  “leeidevs  of  organized  ad- 

calls  for  a  thorough  college  ..grtising  are  floundering  in 
preparation  for  advertising,  attempts  to  meet  the 

JT  A  manifold  problems  within-and 

of  Marketing,  followed  by  three 

to  nve  years  oi  experience  in  .  . 

the  field  prior  to  examination  advertising  profession, 
for  state  licensing  as  a  “Certified  “The  pious  utterances  which 
Marketing  Practitioner.”  Final  emanate  from  board  meetings 


WINNER — This  newspaper  ad  for 
Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  won  first  prize  in  the  1961 
Advertising  Awards  Competition 
sponsored  by  the  American  Music 
Conference.  Citations  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  personnel  of  the  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago 
advertising  agency  which  pre¬ 
pared  the  entry;  Edward  R.  Brooks, 
account  executive;  William  Gunn, 
art  director;  and  William  Lyman, 
copywriter.  The  12th  annual  com¬ 
petition,  which  recognizes  the 
most  effective  use  of  amateur 
music  as  a  theme  in  advertising 
of  non-musical  products  or  serv¬ 
ices,  attracted  526  eligible  ads 
in  1961- 


MI  AMI  MKKGFK 

Harris  &  Comnany  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  and  J.  R.  Brumby  and 

I.u  ix:  -Associates,  both  Miami.  Fla., 

PR  IN  AGENC.IES  1 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  Harris,  Buggeln  &  Brumby, 
New  York  ad  agencies  billing  Inc. 

over  $l-million  do  public  re'a-  Chairman  is  James  R.  Brum- 
tions  work  of  some  kind  for  by,  formerly  general  manager 
their  clients,  according  to  a  pre-  of  the  Miami  Xewn.  At  one  time 
liminary  report  on  a  series  of  he  was  .southern  manager  for 
suneys  now  underway  on  ad  This  Week  magazine  and  prior 
agency  PR  work  being  con-  to  that  was  advertising  director 
ducted  by  Public  Relations  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 
Aids,  Inc.  Executive  vicepresident  of  the 

The  researchers  counted  190  new  agency  is  Robert  F.  Bug- 
agencies  headquartered  in  New  jjeln,  who  spent  Ifi  yqars  with 
York  and  billing  over  $l-million  the  Xew  Y  ork  Herald  Tribune, 
annually.  Of  these,  75  were  the  last  six  as  director  of  ad- 
found  to  use  their  regular  ad-  vertising.  He  left  the  Herald 
vertising  personnel  for  PR  Tribune  in  1949  to  liecome  ad 
work,  or  else  to  have  a  PR  or  manager  of  Coronet  magazine, 
publicity  department,  a  wholly-  • 

owned  PR  subsidiaiT  or  par-  tv  Households  Gain 
tial  ownership  of  a  PR  agency. 

The  balance  either  stayed  away  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  U.S. 
from  PR  entirely  or  had  a  non-  households,  or  some  48,900,000 
ownership  working  arrangement  households,  had  one  or  more  tv 
with  a  PR  agency.  sets  in  January  1962,  according 

“We  hope  the  final  report  re-  to  Adv^ertising  Research  Foun- 
sulting  from  this  study  will  en-  dation’s  latest  reiwrt.  The  figure 
able  ad  agency  presidents  to  is  an  increase  of  some  16,700,000 
compare  their  PR  policies  and  tv  households  since  June  1955. 
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...and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


Paul  Revere  Statue  and  Old  North  Church.  Boston — New  England  Council  Photo 


Industrial  present  matches  historical  past, 
pushing  income  and  sales  high  as  a  steeple! 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (E),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
launton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e). 

Providence  Bulletin  (e).  Providence  Journal  (M&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bristol  Press  (E). 
Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hartford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  &  journal  (m&e), 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


Old  North  Church  recalls  the  New  England  area’s  historical 
heritage,  and  symbolizes  the  deep-rooted  traditions  of 
craftsmanship,  skills  and  integrity  .  .  .  that  are  the  basis 
for  today’s  Yankee  know-how,  and  for  the  diversification  that 
makes  New  England  prosperous,  and  a  better  market  place. 


One  if  by  land— new  electronics  industry,  responsible  for  an 
89%  increase  in  employment!  Two,  if  by  sea— nuclear  subs 
replace  the  schooner.  Total  manufacturing  plants  up  over 
50%  since  1939!  Silversmith  Paul  Revere  would  be  amazed! 


All  this  contributes  to  making  New  England  first  in  the 
nation  in  per  family  food  sales  ($1,115),  and  second  U.  S, 
region  in  per  household  total  retail  sales. 


And  New  England  newspapers  effectively  reach  every  household 
in  the  area,  too  .  .  .  more  economically,  more  efficiently 
than  any  other  metlia. 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England  ^ 
through  these  newspapers,  ^ 


ORSON  BEAN.  STAR  OF  THE  BROADWAY  HIT  "SUBWAYS  ARE  FOR  SLEEPING" 


The  only  growing  newspaper 
in  Boston  is  The  Globe 


The  Globe  is  growing  in  both  advertising  linage  and  circulation.  ■  Advertis¬ 
ing  has  shot  up  almost  T-h  million  lines  in  ten  years.  (In  the  same  period, 
the  Herald-Traveler  went  down  IV2  million;  the  Record-American- 
Advertiser,  174,000.)  Since  1952,  the  Globe’s  circulation  has  also  moved 
up  —  by  59,000.  The  Herald-Traveler  gjuned  only  5,500  and  the  Record- 
American  was  down  25,200  in  the  same  period.  ■  Point  to  remember:  The 
Globe  has  26%  more  adult  read- 
ers  than  the  Herald-Traveler 

and  29%  more  adult  readers  (!1I)D0  |S0pIOU  VSlUDB 
than  the  Record-American. 


Advertisers 
Uncertain  of 
Value  of  Ads 

Los  Angeles 
A  growing  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers  are  not  convinced  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  a  survey  by 
the  Western  States  Advertising 
Agency  Association. 

A  majority  of  media,  adver¬ 
tiser  and  agency  replies  to  the 
annual  study  believes  that  ad¬ 
vertising  has  a  poor  public 
image,  the  results  issued  by 
Robert  E.  Lovett  of  Boylhart, 
Lovett  &  Dean,  Inc.,  show'. 

Both  agencies  and  advertisers 
feel  media  will  have  more  com¬ 
petition.  Media  people  feel  there 
will  be  less. 

The  survey  shows  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  measurement  of 
advertising’s  effectiveness.  A 
“dramatic  increase’’  in  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  advertisers  that  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion  are  not 
being  used  adequately  in  their 
sales  programs  also  was  noterl. 

Trend  Indicated 

trend  may  be  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  that  media  is  going  to  the 
client  more  often  because  they 
do  not  feel  the  agency  is  doing 
a  proper  media  selection  job,” 
one  .section  of  the  findings  noted. 

While  60';^!  of  the  media  and 
advertiser,  and  70%  of  the 
agency  replies  to  the  question¬ 
naire  believe  the  ad  business  has 
a  poor  image,  most  respondents 
'  noted  important  qualifications. 

“Typical  w'as  the  feeling  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public  have  been 
influenced  primarily  by  bad  tv 
advertising”  the  report  said. 
“Al.so  that  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry'  in  general  has  become 
too  defensive  about  its  problem 
and  has  not  taken  a  construc¬ 
tive  approach. 

“The  general  feeling  is  that 
:  w'hile  the  image  will  never  be 
perfect,  the  fault  is  found  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  consumer  product 
field.” 

Results  show  75%  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers,  70%  of  media  re¬ 
spondents,  and  55%  of  agencies 
replying  do  not  believe  manage¬ 
ment  today  is  fully  convinced  of 
the  importance  and  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

This  compared  with  a  49% 
advertiser,  63%  media  and  54% 
agency  view  to  this  same  ques¬ 
tion  last  year. 

I.icen.«ing  View 

On  the  question  of  agency 
licensing,  both  media  and  agency 
groups  have  increased  their 
negative  response.  But  write-in 


Ca.'Ala.  NAEA  Elects 
Joe  Oppert  President 

Joe  A.  Oppert,  retail  adver-  ■ 
tising  manager,  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Georgia- 
Alabama  Newspaper  .Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
John  Winter,  Mobile  Press 
Register,  vicepresident;  Don 
Waddington,  The  Branham  Com¬ 
pany,  secretary;  and  Wallace 
Miller,  Dothan  Eagle,  treasurer. 

F.  L.  Crichton,  Anniston  Star, 
was  elected  director  from  Ala¬ 
bama,  James  E.  Hickey  Jr., 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer,  and  I 
B.  Frank  Cook,  Albany  Herald,  ^ 
were  elected  directors  from 
Georgia. 


reports  showed  many  in  these 
fields  felt  some  form  of  indus¬ 
try  standardization  could  be  ef¬ 
fective. 

Fewer  advertisers  also  felt 
licensing  would  not  benefit  them. 
Half  of  this  group  opposed,  and 
15%  favored  licensing,  but  35% 
w'ere  uncertain.  i! 

Agency  replies  showed  25% 
for  and  50%  against  licensing, 
w'ith  25%  uncertain.  The  media 
stand  W'as  30%  yes,  60%  no  and 
10'/<  uncertain  on  licensing. 

• 

Harte-Haiiks  Group  | 
Promotes  Shriver  • 

Dallas 

James  W.  Shriver  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  Harte- 
Hanks  New'spaj)ers,  in  charge 
of  general  advertising,  .succeed¬ 
ing  Herbert  O.  Taylor  who  died 
April  29. 

Mr.  Shriver  has  w'orked  in 
the  Harte-Hanks  Dallas  office 
for  the  last  five  years.  He  came 
from  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-  \ 
Times,  one  of  the  Harte-Hanks  5 
new'spapers. 

• 

Wine  A(1  Plans 

San  Francisco  j 

Plans  for  Wine  Advisory  ] 
Board  advertising  which  include 
a  national  consumer  campaign  i 
in  locally-edited  Sunday  news-  I 
paper  magazines  were  approved  j 
at  sessions  here  recently.  The 
1962-63  advertising  includes 
1500-line  ads  in  15  cities  where 
California  Wine  Festivals  are 
scheduled,  announced  Dan  C. 
Turrentine,  manager,  WAB. 

• 

Section  Nets  Linage  | 

The  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record 
recently  published  a  10-page 
Home  Improvement  Section  con¬ 
taining  1,568  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising  representing  47  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  section  ran  April  30 
and  May  4.  A  similar  section 
last  year  carried  879  inches  of 
ads. 
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fhe  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


488  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


"I  come  to  you  as  a  friend  ...  in  com¬ 
plete  sympathy  with  what  you’re  doing 
.  .  .  For  the  good  of  the  movement, 
please,  please,  don’t  do  your  demonstrat¬ 
ing  in  slacks  .  .  .  !” 


"Oh  to  be  young  again,  now  that  spring 
is  here  .  .  .  !’’ 


"Why  does  he  have  to  go  to  summer 
camp?  .  .  .  I  never  went  to  summer  camp 
and  I  turned  out  all  right  .  .  .  !’’ 


comes  the  1962 
Sigma  Delta  Chi 
award  winning 
editorial  cartoon 


MORE  PEOPLE  WILL  READ  YOUR  PAPER 

in  news ..  An  features . . . 


Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver®  electronic  engraving 
machine  offers  newspapers  three  important  capa¬ 
bilities:  economy  of  plate  making  .  .  .  excellence 
of  reproduction  .  . .  time  saved  by  on-the-premises 
engraving.  Together,  this  trio  will  put  more  pic¬ 
tures  in  your  paper  which  make  readers  sit  up 
and  take  notice  of  your  news  and  patronize  your 
advertisers.  And  after  all,  the  two  groups  you  must 
satisfy  are  your  readers  and  your  advertisers. 
Scan-A-Graver  makes  it  possible  and  profitable. 

In  addition,  Scan-A-Graver  makes  it  easy  to 
achieve  dramatic  effects  with  pictures.  At  the 
flick  of  a  switch  you  can  “flop”  a  picture,  or  pro¬ 
duce  a  “reverse”.  With  a  scissors  or  knife  you 
can  trim  Fairchild’s  Scan-A-Plate®,  a  superior, 


low-cost  engraving  material,  to  achieve  silhou¬ 
ettes,  mortises,  and  other  effects  that  would  cost 
much  more  if  produced  by  any  other  method. 

No  need  for  a  full-time  engraving  staff.  Your 
present  personnel  can  make  engravings  quickly, 
automatically,  as  you  need  them.  The  Scan-A- 
Graver  operates  automatically — even  shuts  itself 
off  when  engraving  is  finished.  Forget  delays 
caused  by  dependence  on  outside  suppliers.  Your 
favorite  camera  and  the  Scan-A-Graver  become 
an  unbeatable  news-ad  team.  Y^ou  can  get  spot 
news,  features,  civic  events,  late  photo  ads,  pic¬ 
tured  in  your  paper  in  every  edition. 

It  will  pay  you  to  mail  the  coupon  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver,  today. 


Oisfricf  Offices. 

Eastchester.  N.  Y.  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlonta  *  Chicago 
Overseas  Amsterdam.  The  Netherlands 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  70 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 


Lj  We  would  like  complete  information  on  how  Scan*A-Graver  can 
increase  oor  profits  and  a  free  copy  of  “Photo-Advertising**, 
n  Please  hove  o  Scon-A-Crover  Representative  coll. 


STANDARD 

ADVERTISING 

REGISTER 

Reaffirms  its  established  policy 
which  for  47  years  has  been 
responsible  for  Standard’s  proved 
integrity  to  its  subscribers. 

The  delivery  of  all  Standard 
Publications  is  guaranteed  by 
contract  —  insuring  regular  on- 
time  delivery  —  with  no  omis¬ 
sions,  no  skipping  of  weekly  bul¬ 
letins,  monthly  supplements,  or 
Agency  Lists. 

In  fact,  with  dependable,  sched¬ 
uled  regularity,  you  can  expect 
and  will  receive 

1.  Annual  Product  Edi¬ 
tion  in  April 

2.  Cumulative  Supple¬ 
ments  Monthly 

3.  Agency  and  Person¬ 
nel  Bulletins  Weekly 

4.  Geographical  Index 
in  June 

5.  Agency  Lists  every 
January,  May  and 
September 

6.  Geographical  Regis¬ 
ter  (optional  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  place  of 
Product  Edition) 
with  Weekly  revi¬ 
sions,  every  Septem¬ 
ber 

Of  course.  Standard’s  service 
department  is  staffed  by  the 
most  efficient  and  experienced 
personnel. 

Your  nearest  Standard  office 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  facts 
more  fully  on  Standard’s  proved 
record  of  performance. 

NATIONAL  REGISTER 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 

147  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

333  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

2700  West  3rd  Street 

Los  Angeles  57,  Calif. 


Method 

{Continued  from  jHige  19) 


the  four  independent  stations 
in  existence  at  the  time,  as  a 
group. 

The  study  first  established  the 
number  of  adults  who  were  at 
home  and  in  a  position  to  watch 
tv  and  then  determined  how 
many  actually  watched  it  at 
some  time  during  the  half  hour 
program  immediately  preceding 
or  following  the  station  break. 
These  findings  presented  for  the 
first  time  a  new  measure  of  the 
total  unduplicated  audience  of 
two  successive  shows  —  people 
who  watched  either  the  first 
half  hour  or  the  second  half 
hour,  or  both. 

.\udient-e  Compared 

This  audience  was  then  com¬ 
pared  against  viewers  who 
tumed  the  set  off  or  left  the 
room  before  the  station  break, 
as  well  as  those  who  tumed 
the  set  on  following  the  station 
break,  but  too  late  to  see  the 
commercial.  The  resultant  total 
was  further  refined  by  elimi¬ 
nating  all  people  who  said  they 
did  not  watch  the  station 
breaks  because  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  activities  such 
as  reading,  talking,  telephoning, 
taking  care  of  the  baby — or 
some  other  equally  distracting 
reason. 

The  net  result  was  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  remained  in 
the  room  watching  tv  during 
the  station  break  period — the 
actual  station  break  audience; 
an  audience  that  “did  not  even 
approach  the  average  number  of 
people  viewing  the  two  sur¬ 
rounding  programs,”  the  study 
noted. 

Mr.  Steele  pointed  out  that 
“For  the  cost  of  a  prime  station 
break  commercial  on  the  seven 
New  York  City  tv  stations,  an 
advertiser  could  run  a  532-line 
ad  in  all  seven  New  York  City 
newspapers.  The  News,”  he 


Plain  Dealer 
readers  buy 

MOST  of 

the  goods  in 

CLEVELAND 

WANT  YOUR  SHARE? 
Write,  wire  or  phone  the 

PLAIN  DEALER 

I  Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


said,  “would  leave  it  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  determine  which,  in 
his  opinion,  would  provide  the 
greater  advertising  impact — the 
permanency  of  print,  or  the 
fleeting  image  of  tv.” 

New  York  Dailies 

The  newspaper  section  of  the 
News’  study  presented  a  cur¬ 
rent  and  definitive  picture  of 
the  New  York  market  and  its 
daily  newspapers,  as  well  as  of 
the  changing  buying  patterns  in 
a  broad  range  of  product  cate¬ 
gories.  Salad  and  cooking  oil, 
cake  mixes  and  margarine  were 
among  the  food  items  covered. 
Marketing  and  brand  data  was 
also  revealed  on  beer  and  ale, 
Scotch  whiskey,  air  condition¬ 
ers,  automobiles  and  travel. 

Both  the  tv  and  newspaper 
studies  were  conducted  aftei' 
consultation  and  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Technical  Committee  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  Personal  interviews  were 
made  in  more  than  10,000  sep¬ 
arate  households. 


Retail  Survey 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


launched  its  annual  Spring 
Cleaning  Sale  wth  an  unusual 
series  of  color  ads  that  appeared 
in  both  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  and  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express. 

Key  point  in  the  advertising 
program  was  the  use  of  three 
different  ad  colors.  In  each  news¬ 
paper,  Loblaws  ran  three  three- 
column,  full  depth  ads  on  succes¬ 
sive  pages,  each  ad  in  a  dramatic 
color. 

Green,  orange  and  blue  were 
the  featured  ad  colors.  Each  ad 
featured  the  theme,  “Spring 
Cleaning  Sale,”  but  each  was 
devoted  to  different  categories 
of  cleaning  aids. 

The  technique  of  spotting  the 
different  colors  on  successive 
pages  was  effective  in  catching 
the  eye  of  shoppers,  it  was 
reported. 

Aided  by  ideal  spring  house¬ 
cleaning  weather,  the  Loblaws 
promotion  moved  off  to  an 
impressive  start.  Shoppers 
visited  the  cleaning  aids  depart¬ 
ments  in  large  numbers  and 
bought  featured  items  in  volume. 
«  «  * 

HARDWARE  STORE.S  UNITE 

Independent  hardware  retail¬ 
ers  in  the  Western  New  York 
area  are  using  cooperative  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  Buffalo 
dailies  to  bolster  their  competi¬ 
tive  position  against  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  discount  stores  which 
have  been  nibbling  away  at  the 
hardware  business. 

The  newly  organized  “Trust¬ 


worthy  Stores,”  a  group  of  43 
independent  hardware  stores 
sponsored  by  Weed  &  Co.,  hard¬ 
ware  wholesaler,  is  giving  new 
strength  to  the  position  of  the 
independent. 

Weed  &  Co.  launched  the 
“Trustworthy  Stores”  operation 
early  this  year  and  has  been 
sponsoring  a  series  of  large 
newspaper  ads  in  which  the  43 
member  stores  participate  on  a 
joint  basis. 

The  period  ads  feature  spe¬ 
cially  priced  items  aimed  at 
meeting  discount  competition. 
But  a  key  point  in  the  independ¬ 
ents’  joint  advertising  is  strong 
emphasis  on  friendly,  courteous 
service. 

«  *  « 

‘JEWEIJIRS’  CALENDAR 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Something  new  in  the  way  of 
Jewelry  advertising  technique  is 
appearing  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

For  the  first  time  dealers  in 
these  luxury  display  items,  are 
advertising  with  a  format,  de¬ 
signed  to  resemble  an  editorial 
feature  column  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Entitled  “The  Jewelers’ 
Calendar,”  it  appears  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

The  new  technique  modifies 
the  advertising  schedule  from  ir¬ 
regular  intervals  to  a  once-a- 
month  insertion  in  the  Journal’s 
Sunday  tv  Screen  magazine. 
This  was  done  to  identify  it  as 
a  regular  feature  in  a  regular 
feature  section,  also,  to  get 
better  coverage  in  the  important 
teenage  market  and  enjoy  the 
longer  life  offered  by  this  section 
since  many  readers  save  it  for 
weekly  listing  of  TV  programs. 

The  editorial  style  permits  a 
wider  coverage  of  subjects.  For 
instance,  each  message  now  con¬ 
tains  a  timely  lead  story  geared 
to  the  season  of  the  year  such 
as  Christmas  shopping,  Valen¬ 
tine’s  day  gifts,  spring  fashions 
in  jewelry,  etc.,  plus  regular 
coverage  of  the  birthstone  of  the 
month,  a  story  on  watches  and 
also  a  story  on  diamonds.  This 
affords  more  flexibility  than  the 
fonner  style. 

Approximately  45  retail 
jewelers  and  wholesalers  sup¬ 
port  this  advertising  program 
through  individual  contributions. 
All  advertising  is  produced  by 
the  Journal’s  copy  service  de¬ 
partment.  William  C.  Schroeder 
of  the  Journal’s  retail  staff  is 
account  executive. 

• 

‘Operation  Industry  ’ 

The  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  recently  published  a  12-page 
“Operation  Industry”  section 
pinpointing  Peru’s  advantages 
for  potential  relocating  indus¬ 
trial  firms.  The  section  carried 
18,326  lines  of  advertising. 
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And  More  Than  725,000  Every  Sunday 


The  Herald-Examiner  is  the  preferred  daily  in  more  than 
700,000  homes.  On  Sundays  over  725,000  families  buy  and 
read  this  newspaper.  Why?  Because  it  offers  more  of 
everything  that  the  reader  expects  in  his  newspaper.  The 
Evening  Herald-Examiner  brings  its  readers  today’s  news 
TODAY  .  .  .  local,  national,  international,  financial.  In 
addition,  a  score  of  nationally  famous  columnists  and 
features  provide  information  and  entertainment  that 
appeal  to  every  member  of  the  family. 


In  addition  to  the  American  Weekly,  Pictorial  Living  and 
TV  Weekly,  such  bright  and  interesting  sections  as 
Women’s  World,  Around  L.  A.,  Man’s  World,  March  of 
Events,  and  Homes  and  Real  Estate  lend  emphasis  to  the 
fact  that  there’s  something  for  everyone  in  the  exciting 
and  expanded  Sunday  Herald-Examiner. 

This  one  newspaper  goes  into  more  households — daily  or 
Sunday — than  there  are  in  Philadelphia  or  Detroit;  and 
you  can  reach  them  only  through  the  Herald-Examiner. 
Ask  your  H/A/S  man  for  the  facts. 
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One-Sided  Report 
Basis  for  Damages 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

In  a  3-to-2  decision,  Luzerne 
County  Common  Pleas  Court  on 
May  4  granted  the  motion  of 
Angelo  J.  Sciandra,  37,  of 
Wyoming,  Pa.,  for  judgment  on 
the  record  in  his  libel  suit 
against  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times  and  its  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Edward  J.  Lynett. 

President  Judge  Frank  L. 
Pinola  and  Judges  Bernard  Bro- 
minski  and  Richard  L.  Bigelow 
ordered  the  case  resubmitted  to 
a  jury  for  the  purpose  of  assess¬ 
ing  damages.  Judges  Thomas  M. 
Lewis  and  Jacob  Shiffman  dis¬ 
sented.  Judge  Brominski  wrote 
the  majority  opinion. 

The  suit  was  called  for  trial 
three  times  and  went  to  juries 
twice  in  1961  without  a  verdict 
being  reached.  A  mistrial  was 
declared  the  first  time.  A  dead¬ 
locked  jury  at  the  second  trial 
was  discharged  after  one  of  its 
members  w'as  stricken  and  am¬ 
bulance  men  entered  the  jury 
room.  The  jury  at  the  third  trial 
was  discharged  after  it  was  re¬ 
ported  it  was  deadlocked. 


Sciandra’s  suit  was  based 
largely  on  statements  in  one  of 
a  series  of  three  articles  in  the 
Times  in  May,  19.58,  on  a  report 
of  former  New  York  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Investigation  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Reuter  to  the  then  Gov. 
Averell  Harriman  on  the  probe 
into  the  New  York  State  Police 
raid  on  the  Apalachin,  N.  Y., 
home  of  the  late  Joseph  Bar¬ 
bara  Sr.  on  Nov.  14,  1957.  Sci¬ 
andra  was  among  some  60  indi¬ 
viduals  rounded  up  in  the  raid. 

Turned  Its  Head 

“While  we  feel  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  for  the  most  part  legiti¬ 
mately  published  news  which 
should  have  been  printed,”  the 
court  opinion  read,  “it  seemed 
in  this  case  to  confine  itself  to 
the  derogatory  and  turned  its 
head  from  other  factors  which 
would  have  rendered  the  article 
a  fair  abridgement  (of  the 
Reuter  report).” 

The  opinion  then  quoted  from 
the  official  report  which  pointed 
out  that  the  men  picked  up  at 
Apalachin  were  “neither  wanted 
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within  New  York  State  nor  connection  with  the  Sutton  cam- 
within  the  jurisdiction  in  which  paign  and  it  is  immaterial  that 
they  resided”  and  State  Police  his  actual  name  was  not  re- 
were  of  the  opinion  there  was  ferred  to. 

“insufficient  legal  basis  upon  “The  publisher's  insistence 

which  to  detain  the  participants  that  the  words  are  not  libelous 
after  interrogations  were  termi-  in  themselves  because  pari- 
nated.”  mutuel  betting  at  race  tracks 

“It  would  seem  clear  to  this  was  legal  in  Florida  must  also 
court  that  a  fair  abridgement  of  be  rejected.  The  test  is  not 
the  ‘Reuter  Report’  necessarily  whether  gambling  in  some  form 
would  have  to  include  those  ex-  may  have  been  legal  or  illegal 
culpatory  facts,”  the  opinion  in  Florida.  The  true  test  is  the 
concluded.  meaning  which  would  he  as- 

J.  Julius  Levy,  Scranton,  chief  scribed  to  the  language  by  the 
counsel  for  the  Times,  said  he  average  reader  of  this  newspa- 
was  studying  the  possibility  of  niost  of  whom  would  be  in 

an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  Tennessee, 
of  Pennsylvania  on  the  judg-  “The  court  entertains  no 

ment  for  the  plaintiff  or  after  a  Joubt  that^  the  average  reader 

jury  fixes  damages. 

*  «  « 

True  Test  Lies  in  W  hat 
Average  Reader  Believes 

Judgment  has  been  rendered 
in  U.  S.  District  Court  for  $10,- 
000  in  favor  of  Robert  Venn 
against  the  publishers  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 
for  eight  articles  which  alleged¬ 
ly  libelled  opponents  of  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver.  (201  F.S.47) 

Typical  of  these  attacks  and 
held  by  the  court  to  be  libelous  Women  s  Bowling  Association 
was  a  series  headed,  “Kefauver  tournament  here  recently  drew 
lashes  Sutton’s  backers.  Says  special  attention  from  the  sports 
opponent  gets  support  of  crimi-  staff  and  circulation  department 
nals  and  oil  rich  Texans.”  The  the  Tyler  Courier-Times  and 
story  reported  that  Sen.  Estes  ^loming  Telegraph. 

Kefauver  had  declared  at  a  po-  The  coverage  pattern  began 
litical  rally  that  his  opponent  with  advance  stories  each  Thurs- 
was  receiving  the  support  of  na-  afternoon  and  Friday  mom- 
tionwide  criminal  elements  and  with  Friday  bowling  results 
oil  rich  Texans.  appearing  Saturday  morning. 

The  story  said  Kefauver  pro-  Sundays,  total  results 

ceeded  to  describe  the  company  through  Saturday  night  were 
that  is  now  being  kept  by  Sut-  published  plus  all  scores  of  indi¬ 
ton  by  referring  to  activities  of  vidual  bowlers  of  the  previous 
the  Senate  Crime  Investigation  weekend. 

Committee,  which  he  headed  9*'.  stories  of  teams, 

several  years  ago.  individuals  and  events  of  the 

In  its  defense  the  publisher  weekend  were  featured.  There 
of  the  Tennessean  maintained  was  a  liberal  use  of  pictures, 
that  these  publications  were  not  The  bowlers  were  treated  to 
subject  to  the  construction  at-  free  new’spapers  Friday  while 
tributed  to  them  by  Venn  and  registering  through  the  courtesy 
were  not  libelous  in  themselves  of  local  business  firms.  This 
but  that  when  properly  inter-  introduction  to  the  sports  cover- 
preted  and  considered  in  context  age  being  given  w’as  all  that  was 
w’ere  true  and,  furthermore,  the  needed.  The  bowlers  took  the 
publications  were  privileged.  cue  and  purchased  an  average 
In  its  decision  the  court  of  more  than  75  copies  each 
stated:  Friday  afternoon  with  the  Sat- 

“The  publisher’s  argument  urday  sales  running  'as  high  as 
that  this  publication  is  not  600.  Sundays  averaged  an  extra 
libelous  in  itself  since  the  plain-  sale  of  about  250  copies  each 
tiff’s  name  is  not  mentioned,  is  week. 

without  merit.  In  order  for  a  In  addition,  through  the  host 
publication  to  be  libelous  in  it-  league  officials,  special  mail  sub¬ 
self  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  scriptions  were  sold  to  the 
plaintiff^s  name  appear  in  the  bowlers  to  enable  them  to  keep 
publication.  posted  on  results  of  the  eight 

“If  the  libelous  words  refer  week  tournament.  The  subscrip- 
to  an  ascertained  or  ascertain-  tions  were  for  a  Sunday  and 
able  person  they  are  libelous  in  Monday  newspaper  each  week 
themselves.  In  this  instance  the  at  a  special  25c  per  week  rate, 
plaintiff  is  clearly  an  ascertain-  More  than  100  of  these  subscnp- 
able  person  since  he  is  described  tions  were  sold  by  league  officials 
in  accordance  wdth  his  official  for  varying  periods  of  time. 
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words  to  mean  that  the  plaintiff 
was  connected  with  gamblers  in 
Florida  whose  operations  were 
conducted  in  violation  of  law.” 
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Late  news 
with 

Wood  Super  Flongs 


When  an  important  news  story  breaks  just  before  press  time,  there’s  no  two  ways 
about  it . . .  this  means  replate,  and  fast ! 

One-piece,  no-pack  Wood  Super  Flongs  have  brought  to  newspapers  across  the 
country  a  late  news  advantage  never  before  possible  with  ordinary  mats. 

With  Super  Flongs,  originated  and  developed  by  Wood  Flong,  you  eliminate  the 
the  need  for  time-consuming  hand  packing.  This  means  faster  delivery  of  plates  to 
the  press  room. 

Your  readers  deserve  the  latest  news. 

Let  Wood  Super  Flongs  accomplish  this  for  you. 
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NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  T-2950 
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HOOKS 

Bob  Smith’s 
Notes  Detail 
Morse  Story 

Hy  Fat  Muiiroe 

“The  Titrer  in  the  Senate,"  a  ))iot{rai)hy 
of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  hy  A.  Kol)ert 
.'mith.  Itouhleday.  4S3  iiajjes.  ?1.9j 

The  outstanding  maverick  in 
t’onpress  of  modern  years  has 
t>een  dissected  and  analyzed  in 
this  lxx)k  by  Bob  Smith,  corre- 
s])ondent  for  a  numlter  of  jtapers 
in  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  and 
Alaska. 

Says  the  author: 

“I’ve  pot  no  axe  to  prind  for 
or  apainst  him.  I  think  a  Ixxtk  of 
this  kind  is  just  an  extension  of 
the  responsibility  of  a  Washinp- 
ton  correspondent.  It  pives  us 
the  chance  to  explore  a  person 
in  depth.” 

.4n  important  part  of  the 
story  has  to  do  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  relations  with  newsmen. 
Senator  Mor.se  had  publicly  held 
his  tonpue  until  the  Chicago 
Tributit  read  him  out  of  the 
Republican  party  in  1951  for 
defendinp  President  Truman’s 
dismissal  of  General  Mac.4rthur 


and  dispatched  a  reporter  to 
Orepon  to  look  into  Morse’s 
backpround. 

-After  his  encounter  with  the 
Tribune,  Morse  became  in- 
creasinply  critical  of  U.S.  news¬ 
papers.  In  a  short  time  both 
Bob  Smith  and  Roulhac  Hamil¬ 
ton,  correspondent  for  the  Ore¬ 
l/on  Journal,  were  to  be  banished 
from  Morse’s  office  for  three 
years.  The  leadup  to  this  inci¬ 
dent  was  a  story  both  had 
written  quotinp  Morse  but  which 
he  later  repudiated.  Both  re¬ 
porters  stuck  by  their  quotes. 

Morse  just  as  abruptly  started 
seeinp  reporters  for  the  papers 
back  home  in  time  for  the  1956 
elections,  when  he  formally  ran 
as  a  Democrat  and  was  reelected. 

Kniered  Primary 

But  Morse’s  capacity  for  self- 
deception  had  at  least  one  more 
flinp.  He  entered  (and  was 
beaten  in)  the  Democratic  Presi¬ 
dential  primaries  in  1960  in 
-Maryland,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  his  own  state  of  Orepon. 
It  was  costly  and  time-con- 
suminp. 

There  was  a  recent  flare-up 
of  the  ’60  race  in  the  District 
when  the  Waalimgton  Daily 
W  wa  ran  a  picture  of  Morse 
pullinp  on  a  beer  spipot  in  a 
local  tavern  and  prinninp 
broadly.  When  the  Oregfonian 
denietl  having  been  in  such  a 


place  performing  such  a  chore 
the  paper  printed  other  details 
of  its  picture  which  clearly 
showed  a  line-up  of  liquor  bottles 
on  the  bar  behind  Morse. 

For  other  newsmen  who  are 
ambitious  to  write  books  on  their 
news  sources.  Smith  has  a  word 
of  advice  on  procedure.  He  says : 

“After  talking  to  him  I  would 
go  and  write  a  long  memoran¬ 
dum  on  the  subject  to  myself, 
especially  during  the  period 
when  he  was  about  to  break  with 
the  Republican  party.  Once  I 
saw  the  memo  a  lot  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  would  come  back  to  me  but 
I’d  have  been  sunk  without  my 
detailed  notes.” 

Senator  Morse  took  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  call  it  a  “char¬ 
acter-assassination  book  .  .  . 
full  of  untruths,  half-truths, 
out-of-context  distortions,  and 
oft-iepeated  Republican  misrep¬ 
resentations.” 

“It’s  author  is  the  Washing¬ 
ton  conespondent  of  several 
anti  -  Morse  newspai>ers,”  he 
charged.  “The  fact  that  the 
book’s  publishers  did  not  submit 
the  manuscript  to  me  in  advance 
of  publication  so  that  I  could 
have  pointed  out  to  them  its  mis¬ 
statements  and  slanted  jouinal- 
ism  is  indicative  of  the  political 
purposes  of  the  book.” 

Mr.  Smith  retorted  that  as  a 
newspaperman  he  had  a  right  to 
fair  comment. 


brains  for  hire 

in  America's  future  get  their  college  training  ami(J  a 
cornfield  setting.  The  largest  college  of  engineering 
west  of  the  Mississippi  is  Iowa  State  University.  It’s 
at  Ames  (foreign  students  come  here  pronouncing  it 
“Ah-muss”).  That’s  35  miles  from  Des  Moines.  Week¬ 
days,  78%  of  Ames  homes  read  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  88%  on  Sunday.  They  read  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

Why?  It  appeals,  informs,  amuses, 
irritates,  stimulates.  Never  bores. 

Always  sells.  No  waste  lands  here. 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

PIN  DOWN  ALL  THE  IOWA  FACTS.  CALL  NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES  - 
NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT,  LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


— “The  W’hite  House  Saga” 
(Atheneum)  is  the  title  of  a 
delightful  little  story  of  a  house 
and  the  growth  of  the  nation  in 
terms  of  that  house,  by  Nanette 
Kutner,  some  of  whose  articles 
have  been  distributed  to  news¬ 
papers  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

— A  detailed  account  of  the 
government’s  anti-trust  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  electrical  manufacturing 
companies  is  given  in  “The  Great 
Price  Conspiracy”  (Robert  B. 
Luce,  Inc.,  Washington),  by 
John  Herling,  “Report  On 
Labor”  columnist  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
Chicago. 

— Colorful  passages  from 
newspapers  are  quoted  in  “Cur¬ 
rent  -American  Usage”  or  “How 
-Americans  Say  It  and  Write  It,” 
by  Margaret  M.  Bryant,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  Brooklyn 
College  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.). 

— Sanche  de  Gramont,  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is  author 
of  “The  Secret  VV’ar”  (Put¬ 
nam’s)  ,  a  study  of  espionage  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  book,  serialized  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate, 
received  the  Putnam  $10,000 
Award  for  its  merit. 

— John  Henry  Cutler,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Duxhury 
(Mass.)  Clipper,  is  author  of 
“Honey  Fitz:  Three  Steps  To 
'The  White  House,”  biography 
of  President  Kennedy’s  grand¬ 
father,  John  “Honey  Fitz”  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  a  member  of  Congress 
and  mayor  of  Boston.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.  publishes  it  May  28. 

— “A  Reporter  Looks  At  The 
Vatican”  is  the  title  of  a  book 
by  Barrett  McGurn,  Neu'  York 
Herald  Tribune  Rome  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  saw  Pope  Pius 
crowned  in  1939  and  Pope  John 
in  1959.  It  will  be  published 
June  11  by  CowardiMcCann. 
Mr.  McGum  used  an  interview 
with  him  in  E&P  (July  20, 1957, 
page  48)  when  he  was  home  on 
vacation  as  part  of  a  presenta¬ 
tion  then  to  the  book  publishers 
and  obtained  a  contract,  he 
wrote  E&P  at  the  time. 

— Chet  Schwarzkopf,  who 
writes  feature  articles  for  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  is  author  of  “Heart  of  the 
Wild”  (Doubleday),  the  story 
of  the  wildlife  in  California’s 
four  northernmost  counties,  the 
Redwood  Coast. 
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His  tools  cost  $25,000 


As  a  high-speed,  volume  industry, 
newsprint  counts  on  a  high  degree  of 
mechanization.  This,  in  turn,  calls  for 
large  capital  outlay.  Each  man  in  Great 
Northern’s  mills  is  working  with  mod¬ 


ern  tools  which  cost  the  company  over 
$25,000,  one  of  the  largest  per- 
employee  investments  of  any  industry. 
Over  the  years  it  continues  to  grow.  In 
the  past  decade  alone  Great  Northern 
has  put  $100,000,000  into  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  and  modernization,  to  assure 
you  of  a  growing  and  dependable  sup¬ 
ply  of  newsprint,  efficiently  produced. 


Mills  in  Maine  •  Sales  Offices:  522  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36;  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 

•  20  Providence  Street.  Boston  16;  HAncock  6-7960  •  230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1;  Financial  6-1993 

•  2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  1;  GArheld  1-3080  •  1700  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6;  296-4668 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Renting  Executives 
Seek  CAMs’  Help 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Qassified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


Evaluating  advertising  results 
involves  something  more  than 
merely  asking  the  prospects 
where  they  saw  the  ad,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Alex  Wolf,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Herbert  Charles  & 
Co.,  a  New  York  rental  and  man¬ 
agement  organization.  He  said: 
“When  we  don’t  advertise  we 
get  four  people  who  come  in 
saying  they  were  just  passing 
by;  when  we  do  advertise  we  get 
204  people  who  ‘are  just  passing 
by'.” 

Mr.  Wolf  participated  in  a 
panel  discussion  on  Luxury 
Apartment  Rentals  and  Classi- 
Advertising,  before  the  New 
York  Classified  Advertising 
Managers’  Association  last 
week.  With  him  on  the  panel 
was  Murray  Siegel,  assistant 
vicepresident  of  Herbert 
Charles,  and  Leo  Baron,  vice- 
president  of  Ehrlich,  Neuwirth 
and  Sobo  Advertising  Agency. 


A  PREPRINT  IS  A  DYNAMIC  NEW 
METHOD  FOR  NEW  PRODUCT  INTRO¬ 
DUCTION  —  New  products  require 
both  bold  and  imaginative  market¬ 
ing  programs.  Preprints  are  full 
page  newspaper  advertisements 
preprinted  in  brilliant  magazine 
quality  color.  They  command  news¬ 
paper  readership  sometimes  higher  : 
than  page  one  news  and  with  Starch 
“notings”  of  80*/f  to  90^c.  They  hit  , 
a  market  hard  and  the  Preprint  j 
“after-image”  remains.  Printed  in  \ 
advance,  they  allow  advertisers  to  I 
use  over-runs  for  point-of-purchase  \ 
displays,  trade  and  consumer  mail-  i 
ings  —  any  form  of  promotional 
backup  to  magnify  the  impact  of  the 
advertising  campaign.  They  are 
being  used  with  exceptional  residts 
across  the  nation  by  such  adver¬ 
tisers  as:  Wear-Ever  Aluminum  '• 
Co.,  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Coca-Cola 
Co.  Write  for  complete  information  i 
to:  PREPRINT  CORPORATION, 
305  E.  i6th  St.,  New  York. 


Calling  for  participation  by 
CAMs  in  the  problem  of  making 
advertising  work  more  effective¬ 
ly  for  luxury  apartment  builders, 
Mr.  Wolf  said  a  more  attractive 
market  place  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  such  high  rental  units 
in  classified.  “An  aura  of  ele¬ 
gance  should  be  created,”  he 
said.  “Placing  luxury  apartment 
ads  calling  for  monthly  rentals 
of  around  $75  to  $85  per  room 
right  next  to  room  and  board 
ads  in  Brighton  Beach  provides 
a  rather  dubious  backdrop  for 
the  image  we’re  selling.” 

Still,  the  panel  agreed  that 
classified  has  proven  somewhat 
more  effective  than  display. 
“Classified,”  said  Mr.  Siegel, 
“creates  less  traffic  than  dis¬ 
play  but  rents  more  units.” 

Citing  the  advantages  of  mer¬ 
chandising  assistance,  Mr.  Siegel 
told  of  one  Manhattan  newspa¬ 
per  that  is  running  a  coupon 
inviting  readers  seeking  such 
apartments  to  write  in  and  re¬ 
ceive  brochures  and  other  perti¬ 
nent  information  about  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  location  and  rental 
brackets  they  are  seeking. 
“When  these  leads  are  followed 
up  by  advertisers  many  of  them 
result  in  rentals,”  Mr.  Siegel 
said. 


Editorial  Job 

Mr.  Wolf  said  cooperative 
apartments  hold  considerable 
allure  for  the  growing  number 
of  suburbanites  who  are  back¬ 
tracking  to  the  city  and  will 
play  a  more  important  role  in 
future  apartment  advertising. 
“Newspapers  can  help  sell  the 


No  discriminatory 
rate  differential  in 
News-Journal  Papers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
America's  only 
SINGLE-RATE 
SINGLE-STATE 
market  area 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
i)r,  News-Journal  Papers. 
Wilmington.  Delaware 


concept  of  cooperatives  in  their 
editorial  columns  as  it  is  not 
generally  understood  that  these 
apartments  have  the  same  equity 
features  as  individual  home 
ownership,”  he  said. 

“Continuity  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  is  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance,”  said  Mr.  Baron.  “Apart¬ 
ment  seekers  have  a  sense  of 
urgency  that  is  keener  than  the 
house  hunter’s.  “He  is  looking 
every  day  and  newspaper  rates 
should  encourage  the  use  of 
classified  apartment  advertising 
every  day.” 

Notes  from  the  Field 

A  fascinating  feature  in  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  46-page 
classified  Spring  Guide  to  Better 
Living  was  headed,  “Meet  the 
People,  From  Your  Own  Home 
Town.”  With  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  gathering  in  Seattle  for  the 
World’s  Fair,  the  feature  was 
indeed  timely.  Not  only  did  it 
attract  ads  from  former  resi¬ 
dents  of  almost  every  state  in 
the  union  but  such  countries  as 
Denmark,  Iraq,  Japan,  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Latvia  w'ere  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Meet  The  People  idea 
originated  in  a  southern  resort 
city  and  caught  hold  because 
new’comers  like  to  do  business 
with  former  residents  of  their 
home  towns.  The  feature  seems 
to  be  most  popular  with  real 
estate  and  auto  salesmen. 

“The  tune  is  still  Broken 
Records,”  says  CAM  Edgar  L. 
Stanley,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan.  &  Times  in  a  memo  to  his 
staff.  Here’s  how’  the  tune  goes: 

“The  month  of  March  was  the 
largest  month  (linagewnse)  in 
the  history  of  our  newspapers 
for  classified.  A  total  of  950,348 
lines  .  .  .  breaking  the  July  1961, 
record  by  55,062  lines.  A  new 
record  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
w’as  set  March  24th  with  25,662 
lines,  210  lines  over  the  previous 
record  of  April  9,  1960.  March, 
1962,  produced  a  gain  of  102,298 
lines  (12.06%  over  March  of 
1961,  which  was  a  gain  over 
I960).  Thus  far,  April,  1962  has 
broken  all  recoils.  Sunday, 
April  8th  (43,428  lines)  broke 
the  June  25,  1961,  record  of  42,- 
728.  However,  Sunday  April  15th 
produced  43,540  lines  of  classi¬ 
fied,  112  lines  more  than  the 
previous  Sunday.  The  Times  set 
a  new’  record  April  13th,  break¬ 
ing  the  record  of  April  22,  1960. 
The  Daily  also  set  a  new’  record 
April  14th,  breaking  the  pre¬ 
vious  record  set  March  24,  1962 
— and  April  isn’t  over  yet.” 

«  «  * 

Sylvan  Meyer,  editor  of  the 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times, 
told  this  story  to  the  Georgia- 
Alabama  ad  executives’  meet¬ 
ing: 


“Last  year  we  waged  a  long,  I 
increasingly  bitter  battle  for  f 
subdivision  regulations  in  our  r, 
county.  Doesn’t  sound  like  | 
much,  but  our  heaviest  classi-  | 
fied  users,  the  auctioneers,  made 
their  big  bucks  out  of  subdivid-  1 
ing  land,  scratching  out  roads 
and  leaving  the  wreckage  to  be  r 
repaired  by  the  taxpayers.  Our  !■ 
April  1961  classified  revenue  | 
was  down  $1,100  under  April  i 
1960.  But  the  advertisers  eventu- 
ally  returned,  with  a  better  [j 
understanding  of  why  their  stuff  j: 
in  the  Times  was  selling  land  > 
in  the  first  place  and  with  a  i 
better  appreciation  of  w’hat  the  f 
paper  thinks  its  role  is  in  our  1 
community.  I  am  convinced,  if  H 
you  want  to  reduce  the  argu-  I 
ment  to  this  point,  that  the  cam-  ■ 
paign  made  us  money  as  well  as  t 
points.”  ^ 

PERSON  AL  NOTES  I 

Floyd  Feldman,  Palo  Alto  ■! 
(Calif.)  Times — to  classified  ad- 
vertising  manager,  Redwood  ' 
City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  succeed-  h 
ing  George  Bcmiden,  now  classi-  'j 
fied  manager  for  Associated  jj 
Desert  Newspapers.  !. 

I' 

*  «  * 

Gilbert  F.  Gillett  —  ap-  r 
pointed  classified  advertising  i 
manager  of  the  Lansing  ( Mich.)  | 
State  Journal,  succeeding  Carl  I 
J.  Woodruff,  retired  at  67,  after  I 
40  years  with  the  paper.  Mr.  * 
Gillett,  a  former  CAM  of  the  !' 
Flint  Journal,  has  been  consult-  v 
ant  on  classified  to  the  Feder-  • 
ated  Publications  group  since  i 
November.  I 

•  ! 

Latin  America  Called 
^Land  of  Fascination’ 

A  defense  of  Latin  America 
and  a  plea  for  sympathetic  un-  |' 
derstanding  of  its  people  and  I 
problems  was  made  May  2  by  | 
Francis  L.  McCarthy  in  the  33rd  I 
Don  R.  Mellett  Memorial  Lee-  t 
ture  at  New  York  University. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  editor  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  in  New  York,  served 
in  Cuba  from  1946-59  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  Castro  revolution,  the  I 
overthrow  of  the  Batista  regime 
and  the  subsequent  political, 
economic  and  social  upheavals 
there. 

Mr.  McCarthy  said  Latin 
America  has  made  tremendous 
progress,  industrially  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  in  the  past  quarter-  [( 
century  and  can  no  longer  be 
considered  a  “backward”  area.  H 

“Latin  America  has  become  ^ 
for  the  newsman  a  land  of  fas-  | 
cination,”  he  said.  “The  need  of  I 
the  newsman  for  a  better  under-  1 
standing  of  Latin  America  and 
its  problems  was  never  of  more 
paramount  importance  than  to-  - 
day.” 
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REMEMBER  THE  MINE 

^The  California  Gold  Mine,  that  ^ 


ROBERT  WALKER 

Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc. 
New  York  City 


FIRST  PRIZE 

Title  to  the  Gillis  Gold  Mine 
on  famous  Jackass  Hill  in 
Tuolumne  County,  California 
plus  a  one-week  trip  for  two 
through  Northern  California 


DAVID  F.  BEARD 
Reynolds  Metals  Co. 
Richmond,  Virginia 


SECOND  PRIZE 

$2,500.00  in  Cash 


Nearly  2500  ad  men  and  women 
took  time  out  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  San  Jose  and  “guesstimate” 
the  total  retail  sales  for  1961.  The 
actual  figure  (determined  by  tax¬ 
able  sales  reports  plus  projection 
of  non-taxahle  sales  by  California 
State  Board  of  Equalization) 
turned  out  to  be  $961,882,630.00, 
and  Mr.  Walker  won  the  gold 
mine  by  hitting  it  almost  on  the 
button.  Congratulations  to  you, 
sir,  and  also  to  the  runners-up 
who  came  clo.se  enough  to  get  in 
the  mone.v.  We’re  sorry  there 
weren’t  gold  mines  enough  to  go 
around  so  everybody  who  entered 
could  have  one.  We  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  you’ll  remember  that  within 
this  bright  business  area  even 
more  dollars  will  be  spent  this 
year  to  top  the  billion  mark,  and 
Metro|X)litan  San  Jose  is  now  a 
BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 
in  its  own  right.  To  reach  this 
vital  profit  potential  and  get  your 
share  of  the  increased  buying 
power,  you  need  the  MERCURY 
&  NEWS  . . .  and  you  need  only 
the  MERCURY  &  NEWS. 


HERE 
ARE  THE 
WINNERS 
OF  THE 
BILLION 
DOLLAR 
MARKET 
CONTEST 


RUNNERS-UP 

FRED  RUOFF  $1,500.00 

Leo  Burnett.  Inc. 
Chicago,  III. 

ALENE  ROTH  $1,000.00 

Godfrey  Lehman  Associates 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DOLORES  SHARP  $750.00 

Honig-Cooper  &  Harrington 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ROBERT  JOHNSON  $500.00 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby 
■  New  York  City 

BARBARA  BURKE  $100.00 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

R.  LONGO  $100.00 

A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Co. 
Miami,  Fla. 

JOSEPH  R.  ACETI  $100.00 

Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 
Inc.,  New  York  City 

STANLEY  BAHNSEN  $100.00 

Duquesne  Brewing  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MERCURY 

&NEWS 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
.  .  .  the  Growing-est 
Market  in  the  West 

Riinsiiitid  Natliaillf  ly  mogct-IOIINS,  INC. 
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NOT  THK  SLLGGER  TYPE 


M.E.  Image  Wrecked 
By  Louisville  Pair 

By  John  Meehan 


Louisville,  Ky. 

The  newspapers  here  are 
iniaere-wreckinj::  again. 

They’ve  gone  to  work  in  earn¬ 
est  on  that  myth  about  the  hell- 
loaring,  cub-eating  managing 
editor. 

What’s  more,  they  seem  to 
have  broken  away  from  all  of 
the  so-called  recognized  job-pro- 
motion  patterns. 

In  Ben  F.  Reeves  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Roliert  P.  Clark 
of  the  Louisville  Times,  the  two 
papers  have  managing  editors 
who  hav'e  risen  into  their  roles 
from  the  reporter’s  ranks. 

Both  have  had  extremely 
.skimpy  experience  on  copy  desks 
and  both  are  new  recruits  in 
the  battle  of  the  budget  sheets. 

Quiet-Spoken 

Mr.  Reeves  is  39,  Mr.  Clark 
40.  Both  are  personable,  quiet- 
spoken.  Both  are  non-smokers 
and  light  drinkers.  And  both 


won  recognition  as  reporters 
through  individual  effectiveness, 
relying  on  persuasion  rather 
than  the  beat-down-the-door  ap¬ 
proach. 

Both  are  using  the  same  tech¬ 
niques  in  their  new  roles,  rely¬ 
ing  on  their  aides  for  much  of 
the  mechanics  of  issuing  their 
papers. 

“New  look”  seems  an  apt  de¬ 
scription  for  the  pair,  but  the 
expression  jars  Barry  Bingham, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  two 
newspapers.  He  describes  the 
choices  as  simple  cases  of  pick¬ 
ing  the  best  men  for  the  jobs. 

“It  is  a  new  look  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  didn’t  make  a 
choice  (for  M.E.’s)  on  the  basis 
of  a  prescribed  background  .  .  . 
we  didn’t  want  to  pick  on  a  nar¬ 
row  basis,”  Mr.  Bingham  said. 

The  next  opening  could  very 
well  go  to  a  desk  man,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Bingham,  “because 
we  must  not  let  a  man  get  in  a 


A  Professional 

Approach ... 

I  PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

I 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
I  •  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1  .  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

I 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

I  Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

i  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


NEW  LOUISVILLE  LOOK  .  .  .  Catapulted  from  reporter  jobs  into 
managing  editors  slots  were  Robert  P.  Clark,  left,  of  the  Louisville 
Times,  and  Ben  F.  Reeves,  of  the  Courier-Journal. 


groove  just  because  he’s  good  at 
one  type  of  work.” 

Their  -Special  Fields 

The  description  fits  Mr.  Clark, 
who  was  science-medical  re¬ 
porter  for  the  C-J  a  dozen  years 
before  he  got  the  Times  post  in 
January.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fel¬ 
low  in  1960-61  and  woiked  in 
the  C-J’s  Washington  bureau  in 
1958.  Mr.  Clark  worked  for  the 
Oivenshoro  (Ky.)  Messenger  & 
Inquirer  before  coming  here. 

Mr.  Reeves  also  trained  on 
one  other  paper  —  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Press.  He  was  a 
political  and  government  re¬ 
porter  for  the  C-J  before  being 
made  assistant  to  the  M.E.  in 
1959  and  M.E.  last  year.  He 
worked  in  the  C-J’s  Frankfort 
and  Washington  bureaus  and 
was  one  of  the  initial  winners 
of  an  American  Political  Science 
Association  Fellowship  in  1953. 

Has  a  reporter  background 
helped  or  hindered? 

Mr.  Clark’s  training  came  in 
handy  quickly.  “Early  in  the 
game  (as  M.E.)  I  spotted  a 
quote  that  looked  phony.  This 
sort  of  thing  has  always  stuck 
in  my  craw.”  An  immediate 
memo  to  the  staff  nipped  any 
repetitions. 

Mr.  Reeves,  longer  on  the  job, 
credits  his  background  as  being 
“an  invaluable  help  in  under¬ 
standing  problems  of  getting  the 
story  in  the  first  place;  the  im¬ 
portance  of  time  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  sources.” 

Too  Much  Routine 

He  added  a  warning:  “If  an 
editor  with  a  reporter’s  back¬ 
ground  doesn’t  watch  himself. 


he’ll  jump  in  and  tr>'  to  do  the 
story  himself.” 

Both  new  M.E.’s  have  learned 
that  come-early-and-stay-late  is 
the  only  way  to  pierce  the  tough 
curtain  of  routine  —  the  desk 
work,  personnel  discussions,  and 
interviews  with  feature  sales¬ 
men. 

Not  all  routine  is  unwelcome, 
according  to  Mr.  Reeves.  The 
syndicate  salesmen  often  bring 
tips  and  new  ideas,  he  said. 

Yet  routine  as  such  “is  the 
curse  of  managing  editors  everj- 
where,”  according  to  Mr.  Reeves. 
“There’s  too  much  time  spent 
managing  and  not  enough  time 
editing.  .  .  .  Editors  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  .strong  verb  in  their 
titles;  they’ve  forgotten  how  to 
edit.  Maybe  they  haven’t  for¬ 
gotten,  but  the  pressures  of 
other  work  foi-ce  them  aside." 

Defense  from  the  pressure 
comes  in  large  part  from  the 
.skilled  help  Mr.  Reeves  gets 
from  his  editoi's  and  staff.  And 
he’s  free  to  credit  them.  “So 
much  in  a  good  newspaper  de¬ 
pends  on  the  tremendous  tech¬ 
nical  skills  of  people  who’ve 
given  long  yeai's  to  the  job,” 
he  said. 

Time  pressures  also  plague 
Mr.  Claik,  particularly  the  shift 
from  the  morning  C-J  to  the 
p.m.  Times.  He  pointed  to  a 
high  stack  of  paper  in  his  of¬ 
fice  in-basket  and  said.  “I  didn’t 
realize  there  was  so  much  of  it.” 

Long-Range  Coals 

Mr.  Clark  has  some  long- 
range  goals  for  the  Times,  al¬ 
though  “it’s  too  early  for  me  to 
have  thought  out  any  grandiose 
schemes.” 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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NO  ACCIDENT 


Emblem  of  Excellence 


Every  day,  across  the  country, 
scores  of  truck  drivers  are  awarded 
this  silver  pin  for  having  driven  a 
year  without  an  accident.  And  each 
year,  thousands  of  former  1-year 
winners,  striving  for  excellence  on 
the  highway,  receive  pins  for  2,  3,  5, 


10,  even  30  years  without  an  acci¬ 
dent  .  .  .  Truck  fleets  go  all  out  to 
train  their  drivers  in  safe  driving 
practices,  and  drivers  exercise  cour¬ 
tesy  as  they  obey  the  rules  of  the 
road.  As  a  result,  these  professional 
drivers  have  the  best  safety  records. 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 


Louisville  Pair 

{Continued  from  page  38) 


His  major  aim:  “If  I  have 
any  long  range  goal,  it’s  to  ap¬ 
proach  magazine  depth,  attrac¬ 
tiveness  and  thoroughness.  The 
heck  with  this  old  business  of 
give  them  a  little  of  this  and 
that  and  throw  it  in  the  paper.” 

Specifically,  he  hopes  “to  make 
foreign  news  more  understand¬ 
able”  and  use  the  Times  op-ed 
page  to  cover  specific  subjects. 

Worthy  Predecessor 

Mr.  Clark  is  partly  stymied 
by  the  success  of  his  predecessor, 
Norman  Isaacs,  who  moved  up 
to  become  executive  editor  of 
the  C-J  and  Times.  “It’s  hard 
to  do  much  right  off  with  a  pa¬ 
per  you  think  is  already  dam 
good,”  Mr.  Clark  admits. 

Mr.  Reeves  also  is  continuing 
to  look  for  possible  changes. 
“Right  now  we’re  trying  to  air 
it  (the  C-J)  out  a  little  bit”  by 
leading  between  lines  of  the 
heads.  And  there’s  a  continuing 
stress  upon  bright  writing. 

He  too  has  a  long-range  goal. 
“I’d  like  to  put  out  a  newspa¬ 
per  that  people  would  want  to 
read;  one  they’d  enjoy  like  they 
enjoy  a  good  book.  .  .  .  What 
is  that  old  quote?  ‘An  honest 
man  is  the  finest  work  of  God.’ 


I’d  sort  of  like  to  parody  that 
by  saying  a  good  honest  news¬ 
paper  is  the  finest  work  of  man.” 

• 

Defense  Information 
Officer  Gets  Ulcer 

Washington 

Nils  Lennartson,  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs,  is  the  first  casu¬ 
alty  on  the  New  Frontier’s  in¬ 
formation  front.  He  was  taken 
to  Walter  Reed  hospital  for  an 
emergency  operation  for  stom¬ 
ach  ulcers. 

White  House  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  sent  a  telegram 
to  this  effect:  “Dear  Nils,  We 
treat  problems  with  great  se¬ 
renity  at  the  White  House  and 
ai’e  therefore  non-ulcerous. 
Guess  the  Pentagon  is  a  tougher 
place.” 

• 

Strong  ‘Voice’  Cited 

Missoula,  Mont. 

Harry  B.  Brooks,  for  40  years 
one  of  the  strongest  editorial 
voices  in  Montana  journalism, 
was  installed  in  the  Montana 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame  dur¬ 
ing  Dean  Stone  Night  at  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University.  Mr. 
Brooks  was  the  seventh  person 
to  be  elected  to  the  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame  since  it  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1958  by  the  State 
Press  Association. 


MR.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 


by  a  man 
WHO  KNOWS 
CARS 

like  a  book! 

NOW  IN  ITS 
2nd  PRINTING! 


You  can  join  other  newspapers  using  this  GUIDE  to  promote 
circulation,  gain  an  advantageous  image  with  automotive 
adverti.sers,  render  a  needed  public  service  and  earn  a  profit 
on  every  sale!  Banks,  finance  companies,  auto  dealers 
and  the  public  are  buying  this  unique  book  enthusiastically. 

It’s  the  first  one  ever  to  give  all  the  facts  on  all 
the  new  cars.  We  help  you  with  many  promotional  aids. 

Send  for  your  free  sample  copy  today. 

MEL  MARTIN  ENTERPRISES 

P.  O.  22505,  HOUSTON  27,  TEXAS 


Dailies  Note  Changes  I 
In  ROP  Color  Data  i 


A  number  of  additions  and 
corrections  have  been  noted  since 
publication  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  annual  spring  color 
issue  March  31.  Some  errors 
were  tyi)ographical ;  some  were 
omissions;  and  others  were  due 
to  newspapers’  failure  to  report 
the  correct  information. 

Following  are  additions  and 
corrections  to  the  March  31 
issue: 


any  day  of  week,  not  just  one-color  and 
black  as  listed.  Runs  one-color  and 
black,  two-color  and  black,  and  three 
colors  with  1000-line  minimum.  Daily 
combination  color  charge  for  one-colOT 
and  black  is  $150;  two  colors  and  black. 
$250;  three  colors  and  black,  $300. 

Page  78 — add:  Bennington  Ban¬ 

ner,  one-color  .and  black  available  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  Min¬ 
imum  1000  lines.  Use  black  and  white 
rate  plus  extra  charge  of  $50.  Closing 


dates:  Reservations  seven  days  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Printing  material  five  days  in 


advance. 

Page  80 — correction:  Roanoke  (Va.)  | 
Times,  World-News,  error  in  color  prem-  I 


ium  caused  by  using  Sunday,  morning 
and  evening  rate  for  Roanoke  rather  than 


Page  54  —  correction:  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  full-color  charge  is  $550  instead 
of  $700.  Two-color  charge  is  $425  instead 
of  $475. 

Page  56— correction:  Springfield  (Ill.) 
State  Journal  &  Register,  three  color  extra 
charge  is  $250  (not  $240) ;  twocolor  extra 
charge  is  $200  (not  $212) ;  one-color  Mtra 
charge  is  $130  (not  $120).  In  addition, 
volume  and  frequency  discounts  are  avail¬ 
able  to  national  advertisers. 

Page  56  —  correction:  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  two-color  extra  charge  should 
read  $105,  not  $150. 

Page  64 — add:  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News, 
accepts  full  color  at  $868.77  per  page; 
two  colors  and  black  at  $868.77  per  page; 
one-color  and  black,  1000-line  minimum,  at 
$312. 

Page  64  —  add:  Greenville  (Mich.) 
Daily  News,  offset  paper  offers  color  at 
$35.  Minimum  is  1000  lines. 

Page  64  —  add:  Starkville  (Miss.) 
Daily  News,  offers  one  color  and  hlack. 

Page  68  —  correction:  Poughkeepsie 
(N.Y.)  Journal,  charges  $100  for  spot 
color:  does  not  offer  volume  discounts; 
only  requires  one  set  of  progressive 
jiroofs  for  spot  color  inserts;  paper  can 
patch  mats  for  spot  color. 

P^e  68  —  correction:  New  York 
(N.Y.)  Post,  one-color  and  black  mini¬ 
mum  size  is  600  lines  (not  500) ;  one- 
color  extra  charge  ranges  from  $400  to 
$200;  two-color  extra  charge  ranges  from 
$800  to  $400;  and  volume  discounts  are 
available.  Footnote  4  under  New  York 
State,  delete  $600. 

P.age  68  —  add:  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Press,  Accepts  1000-line  one-color  and 
black  at  $125  extra  charge.  No  volume 
discounts.  Accepts  color  all  days  of 
week.  Uses  standard  process  ink  and 
mixes  special  ink.  Closing  days  for  ma¬ 
terial  for  page-partial  page  is  seven  days 
in  advance.  Requires  two  sets  of  pro¬ 
gressives  and  two  proofs.  Paper  can 
patch  mats,  and  has  no  fifth  cylinder. 

Page  68 — add:  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Star-Gazette  (comb.),  two-color 
and  black  extra  charge  $135;  1000-line 
one-color  and  black  minimum  size  has 
$100  extra  charge.  Color  runs  all  days 
of  week.  No  volume  discounts  available. 
Paper  accepts  standard  process  ink  and 
mixes  special  ink.  There  is  a  7-7  closing 
for  material.  No  progressives  needed: 
two  proofs.  The  paper  can  patch  mats, 
but  has  no  fifth  cylinaer. 

Page  70 — add:  Niles  (Ohio)  Daily 
Times,  accepts  minimum  size  of  1000 
lines  for  one  color  and  black  at  $50  extra 
charge. 

Page  70 — correction:  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer,  minimum  size  for  one-color 
and  black  is  1000  lines  (not  600).  Daily 
does  accept  600-line,  one-color  and  black, 
for  minimum  of  13  insertions  within  one 
year,  with  five-day  leeway  for  each  in¬ 
sertion. 


evemng  rate  tor  Koanoke  rather  than 
the  morning  and  evening  combination. 
Correct  rates  for  Roanoke  should  read: 
one-color  and  black,  $175;  two-color  and 
black,  $237.50;  three-color  and  black 
$295. 

Page  80 — correction:  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press.  Instead  of  listing  extra  charge 
for  color,  total  charee  for  ad  was  in¬ 
advertently  given.  Thus,  extra  charge 
for  one-color  and  black  is  $95;  two-color 
and  black,  $130;  three-color  and  bla^, 
$190  (for  1500  lines  to  2408  lines). 
Extra  charge  for  ads  of  1000  to  1S()6 
lines:  $60  for  one  color  and  black;  $85 
for  two-color  and  black;  and  $120  for 
three-color  and  black. 


Page  82 — correction:  Lethbridge  (Al¬ 
berta)  Herald.  Minimum  size  is  600 
lines,  not  1000. 

Page  84 — add:  Montreal  (Que.)  La 
Presse.  Black  and  one  color  available 
Monday  through  Friday;  black  and  two 
or  three  colors  available  on  optional  days; 
limited  on  Saturday.  Minimum  600  lines. 
Extra  cliarges:  one-color  and  black,  $350; 
two-color  and  black,  $500;  three  color 
and  black,  $700. 

Addition:  San  Juan  (P.R.)  Star.  Ac¬ 
cepts  one-color  and  black  in  page  size  at 
$50  extra  charge  with  discounts  on  we 
units.  Runs  color  six  days  a  week.  Does 
not  publish  tabloid  supplements.  Paper 
handles  standard  process  inks,  but  axs 
not  mix  spnial  ink.  Five-day  closing  on 
color  material.  No  progressives  or  proofs. 
The  paper  cannot  patch  mats  and  does 
not  have  a  fifth  cylinder  available. 

Page  1 1 2 — correction  by  paper :  Hunts¬ 
ville  (Ala.)  Times  incorrectly  reported 
local  and  national  linage  in  inches  in¬ 
stead  of  agate  lines.  Figures  should 
read:  Times-e,  Local,  462,126;  National. 
95,242;  Times-S,  Lwal,  168,714;  Na¬ 
tional,  2,408. 

Page  112 — correction  by  paper:  Mont¬ 
erey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald  incor¬ 
rectly  reported  local  and  national  linage 
in  inches  instead  of  agate  lines.  Fibres 
should  read:  Local,  833,140;  National, 
72,352. 

Page  114 — correction  by  paper:  Norik 
Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph-Bulletin  incor¬ 
rectly  reported  local  and  national  linage 
in  inches  instead  of  agate  lines.  Figures 
should  read:  Local,  306,404;  National, 
7,840. 


Medical  Writing  Cited 


Page  72 — add:  Berwick  (Pa.)  Enter¬ 
prise.  no  minimum  size  for  one-color  and 
black.  Charges  $60  extra.  Handlers  coloi 
all  days  of  we^.  Does  not  publish  a 
tabloid  supplement.  Paper  can  handle 
standard  process  ink  and  mix  special 
ink.  Two-day  closing  on  P^e;  seven-day 
closing  on  partial  page.  Two  and  two 
required  on  number  of  progressives  and 
proofs.  Paper  can  patch  mats,  and  has 
fifth  cylinder  available. 

Page  76 — add:  Pierre  (S.D.)  State 
News,  as  many  as  three  colors  and  black 
are  available  in  tabloid  format. 

Page  78 — correction:  El  Paso  (Texas) 
Herald-Post,  Times,  handles  full<olor 


Hartford,  Conn. 
The  Connecticut  State  Medical 
Society  has  honored  three  news¬ 
men  with  1962  Press  Awards, 
each  receivinjf  engraved  wall 
plaques  and  $150  cash.  Cited 
are:  Robert  W.  Lucas,  Hartford 
Times,  for  editorials  on  health 
subjects;  Whitney  W.  Jacobs, 
former  medical-science  writer, 
Hartford  Times,  for  medical 
news  reporting;  and  Robert  A. 
Carter,  news  staff.  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier,  for  medical 
feature  writing.  Mr.  Jacobs  is 
now  a  technical  proposal  writer 
at  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany’s  ordnance  department. 
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A  young  huildeA  constructing  a  home 
after  digging  a  hole  in  the  loam 
used  materials  fine 
which  suited  the  clime 
including^  of  course,  styrofoam^ 


WOULD  YOUR  PROOFREADER  CATCH 

THESE  TYPOS? 


1  Sam  Builder,  one  of  the  seven  Builder  boys.  Should 
hare  initial  cap  B. 

2  Styrofoam — trademark  for  Dow's  expanded  poly¬ 
styrene  .  .  .  the  one  and  only  Styrofoam,  of  which 
there  isn't  any  other  like!  Initial  cap  S. 

Your  proofreader  surely  would,  though  others’  some¬ 
times  don’t.  Take  Styrofoam  (note  the  initial  cap  S). 
The  word’s  a  trademark,  and  since  it  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  our  turning  a  profit,  we  like  to  see  that  initial 
cap  S,  when  the  name  appears  in  print. 

For  Styrofoam  “  identifies  a  most  unusual  product 
—the  homogeneous  expanded  polystyrene  which  Dow 


manufactures  by  an  exclusive  process.  This  one-of-a- 
kind  expanded  foam  is  sought  by  customers  as  a  fine 
insulation  and  dotation  material.  Small  wonder  that 
dealers  in  competitive  materials  molded  from  beads 
sometimes  refer— innocently,  of  course— to  their 
material  as  Styrofoam,  or  “just  like  Styrofoam’’  .  .  . 
which  it  isn’t  at  all! 

We  certainly  appreciate  having  you  mention  our 
product  by  name,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to 
do  so.  But  always  distinguish  it  as  a  trademark  by 
using  a  capital  “S”.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
cooperation. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 


EXTRAS 
FROM 
o  60SS 


Long-life  dependability  might  be  considered  the 
most  important  Goss  “feature.”  It’s  more  than 
a  tradition  with  Goes  Headliners— it’s  a  proven  fact 
of  newspaper  life.  The  largest,  best  equipped  engi¬ 
neering  staff  in  the  business  sees  to  that . . .  and 
makes  sure  Goss  keeps  its  reputation  for  leader¬ 
ship  with  new  ideas  and  innovations. 

Goss  can  help  you  plan  for  greatest  efficiency, 


HEADLINER* 
MARK  I 


GC  SS  HEADLINERS 
NEWSPAPER  PRESI 


Ink  Pickup  Roller — Knurled 
Micrometric  self-cleaning  feed 
roller,  working  with  continuous 
ink  feed,  produces  a  finer  flow 
pattern — better  printing. 


Semi-Autonnatic  Roller  Sock¬ 
ets— Insure  accurate  roller  set¬ 
tings— easily  unlocked,  adjusted 
and  reset  automatically  to  prede¬ 
termined  flat. 


Tension  Lockup— Grips  the 
plate  from  the  underside  and 
wraps  it  tightly  against  cylinder. 
Maintains  register;  increases 
roller  and  blanket  life. 


whetho*  you're  remodeling,  expanding  or  building. 
After  installation  Goes  service  helps  you  keep  your 
presses  in  top  running  condition.  And  Goss  round- 
the-clock  availability  lets  you  sleep  better  at  night. 

For  black  and  white  or  color,  Headliners  remain 
the  standard  of  the  industry.  3  out  of  4  Ammcan 
daily  newspapers  are  (Hinted  on  Goes  presses. 
Shouldn’t  yours  be? 


rOflPANY 

CHICAGO  80.  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-OEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts.. .engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Robert  Barrett  has  been  named 
chief  of  Faireliild's  Milwaukee 
bureau  as  of  May  14.  Mr.  Barrett 
was  formerly  on  the  news  staff  of 
Fairchild’s  news  bureau  in  St. 
Louis. 


When  the  Factory  Management 
Conference  opens  in  Cincinnati  on 
May  17.  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  edi¬ 
tor.  Richard  Cohen,  will  be  on  hand 
with  John  Ameer,  editor  of  the 
paper's  production  section,  and 
Fairchild's  Cincinnati  bureau  staff 
to  provide  on-the-spot  coverage. 
Harold  Goodrum,  Nashville  corre¬ 
spondent.  also  will  lend  a  hand 
in  reporting  the  event.  To  tie  in 
with  the  conference.  FOOTW  EAR 
NEW'.S  again  will  publish  a  special 
Factory  Management  Conference 
is!.ue  which  will  he  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  show. 


Joseph  J.  Schaefer,  a  niemher  of 
Fairchild's  copy  desk  staff,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  treasurer  of  the  New 
A'ork  Newspaper  Reporters  .Assn. 


Fairchild's  Chicago  bureau  news 
staff  will  be  aided  in  covering  the 
Super  Market  Institute  25th  annual 
convention  at  McCormick  Place 
May  13-16  by  William  Pyle,  editor 
of  SUPERMARKET  NEWS,  Steve 
Weinstein,  the  paper’s  news  editor, 
John  Kovac,  editor  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  section,  and  .Art  Garel  of  the 
Washington  news  bureau.  10,000 
bonus  copies  of  the  May  14th 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS  will  be 
distributed  at  the  convention  hotels 
and  exhibit  areas. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS’  defense  and 
aerospace  systems  specialist,  John 
.A.  Rhea,  travels  to  Dayton  next 
week  to  work  with  the  paper's  local 
correspondent.  Jim  O’Connor,  in  re¬ 
porting  the  National  .Aerospace 
Electronics  Conference  at  the  Bilt- 
niore  Hotel,  May  14-16. 


WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAlLY’s  fur 
fashion  editor,  .Angela  Cuccio,  gave 
an  informal  talk  before  last  week’s 
convention  and  fur  fashion  previews 
sponsored  by  the  Fur  Trade  Assn, 
of  Canada  in  Montreal.  Her  sub¬ 
ject:  “How  Fashion  Sells  Furs.” 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pub(ftli«rs  of 

Ddily  News  Record.  Women's  Wear  Daily. 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


Brinkerhoff  Goes 
Off  Library  Board 

Pittsburg,  Kans. 

A  Kansas  law  prohibiting  a 
member  of  a  public  library  board 
to  serve  more  than  two  consecu¬ 
tive  terms  means  that  for  the 
first  time  in  23  years,  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  public  library  board  will 
meet  without  F.  AV.  Brinkerhoff, 
Pittsburg  Headlight  editor  and 
publisher.  Air.  Brinkerhoff  was 
named  to  the  board  in  1931). 

The  Iward  presented  a  scroll 
to  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  and  gave  him 
a  set  of  books  on  the  history  of 
the  Civil  AVar,  a  field  in  which 
the  Kansan  is  considered  an 
authority. 

• 

.Mitliiiii  Elected 
ST  Co.  Secretary 

Minneapolis 

The  retirement  of  Stanley 
Hawks,  vicepresident  and  st“cre- 
tary  of  the  Alinneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Company,  was 
announced  at  the  company’s 
annual  stockholders’  meeting 
May  2. 

Howard  Mithun,  vicepresident 
and  general  counsel  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors, 
was  elected  secretary.  Philip 
A’on  Blon,  a  vicepresident,  was 
elected  to  the  board.  Clarence 
McCue,  controller,  was  elected 
treasurer,  which  post  had  been 
previously  held  by  John  Cowles, 
who  was  reelected  president. 

• 

Bern.ard  F.  Horton  —  from 
managing  editor  to  editor  of  the 
Cheyenne  Wyoming  Eagle,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  Johnston,  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  position  with 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

Don  Henry,  sports  writer, 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Tunes  —  named  sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

Peggy  Simpso.n,  editor,  week¬ 
ly  Hondo  (Tex.)  Anvil-Herald 
—  to  Dallas  (Tex.)  Associated 
Press  bureau. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  & 

PUBLISHING  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Kapid  •  Confldantlol  •  Natl»nwld» 
All  inquiries  acknowledged  and  given 
personalized,  professional  service. 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  East  Madison  Bldg.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
Financial  6-8700 


New  Owners  Select 
Hometown  Staff 

Ham.mond,  La. 

Personnel  appointments  on 
the  Hammond  Daily  Star,  re- 
cently  acquired  by  the  Nixon 
newspaper  group  from  the 
Bogalusa  Daily  \ews,  have 

V  made  by  Roliert  J.  Mathes, 

V  general  manager.  The  Star  is  a 
^ two-year-old  coldtype  operation. 

Five  local  residents  have  lieen 
-  named  to  key  positions:  Fred 

Bandy,  editor,  is  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Crowley  Daily 
Signal;  Joe  Coyle,  managing 
editor,  has  lieen  with  the  Lex- 
V  ington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  and 

^4  was  managing  editor  of  the  old 

I  Hammond  Item;  Mrs.  J.  H. 

ih  Campbell,  society  editor,  former 

B)  teacher,  wa.s  society  editor  of 

,arles  W.  White,  H^^nmond  Vindicator;  Rob- 
:s  manager  since  Sherman,  production  man- 

IV  publisher  of  the  'worked  in  offset  printing 

tar-Oourier  of  the  Dallas 5  Kenneth  Colona,  cir- 
Is  father.  Waiter  culation  manager,  has  been 

publisher  of  the  working  for  the  Literary  .Asso- 

Star  and  execu-  ciation  in  Indiana. 

ises°^  New  members  of  the  Star’s 

'  ■  advertising  staff  are  AV’illiam 

David  Lane,  Victor  Loisel  and 
URPHY,  former  James  David  Gebhardt. 


EL.MER  Lee  Su.mmers,  agri-  a*reoiors  oi  tne 

culture  editor  of  the  Houston  Gannett  Newspaper 

(Tex.)  Chronicle,  a  Rice  gradu-  announced 

ate-made  an  honorary  member  ^  President, 

of  the  Class  of  1937  from  Texas 

A&M  College.  U.  Bridge,  general  nian- 

*  ♦  ♦  ager  of  the  Rochester  newspa- 

Daviu  McKee,  formerly  assist-  Pei’S- 

ant  city  editor,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Kenneth  K.  Burke,  publi.sher 
Daily  Star — ordainetl  a  minister  ^f  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 
in  the  Anglican  Church.  He  was  The  foundation  owns  all  of 
appointed  to  St.  John’s  Anglican  the  voting  stock  of  Gannett  Co. 
Church  at  AAMnona,  Ont.  Helen  Inc.,  which  operates  newspapers 
McMillan,  former  Star  women’s  and  broadcasting  stations  in 
e<litor  and  recently  connected  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
with  its  library,  retired  after  necticut  and  Illinois.  Mr.  Miller 
40  years  with  the  daily.  is  president  of  both  the  founda- 

*  *  •  tion  and  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

Max  Liberman,  bowling  edi-  • 

tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  Taking  Guild  Job 
— elected  president  of  the 

National  Duckpin  Bowling  Con-  Honolulu 

gress.  He  has  been  duckpin  and  Thomas  AV.  O.  Lum,  adminis- 
lawn  bowling  editor  of  The  trative  assistant  to  the  adver- 
Courant  for  more  than  30  years,  tising  manager  of  the  Honolulu 

*  *  *  Star-Bulletin,  will  become  ad- 

AA'illiam  Sorrels,  managing  ministrative  officer  of  the  Ha- 

editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  waii  Newspaper  Guild  June  4. 
(Fla.)  Independent  the  past  He  was  president  of  the  Hawaii 
year  —  back  to  the  Memphis  local  several  years  ago.  He  re- 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  as  places  Chuck  Dale,  who  returns 
an  assistant  managing  editor.  He  to  the  American  Newspaper 
was  assistant  city  editor  when  Guild  as  an  international  rep- 
he  left  in  1961.  resentative. 
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mention 


Mark  W  Hopkins,  Milwau-  ‘Portrait’  Cited 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal  reporter  and 

copy  editor  the  past  two  years —  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  John  P.  Feeley,  editor  of  the 
to  study  Russian  culture  at  the  Danville  (Pa.)  News,  was  named 
University  of  Wisconsin  under  co-recipient  of  the  Pennsylvania 
a  Ford  Foundation  fellowship.  Medical  Society’s  first  annual 
»  *  *  Walter  F.  Donaldson  Award  for 

Jack  Hagerty,  managing  edi-  reporting  in  medicine  and  health, 
tor  of  the  Grand  Forks  Herald  for  a  series  on  “Portrait  of  an 


— elected  president  of  North 
Dakota  Professional  Chapter, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

♦  *  * 

Michael  J.  Ogden  —  from 
executive  managing  editor  to 
executive  editor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin. 

«  *  « 

Mary  Margaret  Grant,  Mar¬ 
quette  University  journalism 
graduate  —  to  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press,  replacing  Robert  Ander- 
OFFICERS  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  pictured  at  sON,  who  is  on  a  six-month  serv- 
New  Orleans  meeting  recently:  Left  to  right — Vermont  Royster,  Wall  jpg  jj^  Army. 

Street  Journal,  secretary;  Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford  Courant,  first  « 

vicepresident;  Miles  Wolff,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News,  second 
vicepresident;  Robert  C.  Notson,  Portland  Oregonian,  treasurer;  and 
Lee  Hills,  Detroit  Free  Press,  president. 


Frances  Melrose,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
travel  and  drama  editor — Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  Denver  Chapter,  pro¬ 
fessional  newswriting  service 
award  for  consistently  high 
standard  of  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ment.  Jacqueline  Thomas, 
high  school  senior  and  part-time 
News  employee — Theta  Sigma 
Phi  high  school  journalism 
achievement  award. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Dudnick,  formerly 
reporter  for  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News — to  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Nafsinger,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald — to  co¬ 
manager  of  the  weekly  Hood 
River  (Ore.)  News. 

*  «  * 

Art  McGinley,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  sports  editor — 
honored  by  Hartford  World 
Series  Club  at  Art  McGinley 
Night  Dinner.  Francis  J.  Cline 


Copy  Editor  Fits 
Into  Army  Chore 

The  Army  assignment  system 
was  on  the  ball  recently  when 
it  assigned  an  XIII  Corps  U.  S. 
Army  Reservist,  Major  James 
A.  Vincent,  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
to  the  News  Branch  of  the  First 
U.  S.  Army  Information  Section 
at  Governors  Island. 

A  copy  editor  for  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  in  civilian  life.  Major 
Vincent  edited  the  copy  of  the 
Army  newswriters  during  his 
annual  two  weeks’  active  duty 
at  Fort  Jay. 

• 

Enoch  Peterson,  owner-pub¬ 
lisher,  Denver  (Colo.)  Western 
News  —  named  a  Knight  of 
Wasa  by  the  Government  of 
Sweden. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  McLain,  reporter,  Bur¬ 
bank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review  for 
past  year — promoted  to  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Robert  Several,  formerly 


Elizabeth  Mason  Gould, 
music  and  drama  critic  of  the 
Madison  WLsconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal — the  Writer’s  Cup  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Press. 

*  *  « 

Michael  Gavin,  copy  boy, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner  —  to  editor,  San  Francisco 
State  College  daily,  the  Golden 
Gater.  He’s  working  for  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  English. 

*  *  « 

Kenneth  L.  Newbury,  for¬ 
mer  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger  —  to  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening 
Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Richard  A.  Warn,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  weekly  Metuchen- 
Edison  (N.  J.)  Recorder  —  to 
advertising  manager,  Middlesex 
County  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Sentinel. 
«  «  « 

LiaKJERWooD  Sloan,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  AP  bureau  —  to  Walt 
Brownfield  public  relations 
agency,  Dallas. 


Alcoholic.”  Philadelphia  station 
WFIL  shared  the  $150  in  prize 
money. 

• 

Guy  Richard  Pattison,  copy 
reader.  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune  —  elected  president  of 
the  newly  formed  Great  Falls 
Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Warren  Lerude,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Fallon 
(Nev.)  Eagle-Standard — to  the 
Associated  Press  bureau.  Las 
Vegas,  replacing  John  Flynn, 
returned  to  Los  Angeles  AP 
staff. 

*  * 

Robert  W.  Topping,  city  hall 
reporter,  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  —  to  Bureau  of 
Information,  Purdue  University. 
He  is  a  1950  graduate  of  Pur¬ 
due. 

*  •  * 

Palmer  Chase,  radio-televi¬ 
sion  columnist,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  —  to 
public  relations  director  of  the 
San  Diego  United  Community 
Services. 

*  *  * 

Wiley  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.  — 
from  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une  staff  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman. 
He  is  a  former  city  editor  of 
the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Koethe,  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Times  and  Record-News 
—  to  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald  as  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Luther  A.  Reedy,  former  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post  Gaxette  —  to 
general  manager,  Irwin  (Pa.) 
Standard. 


^  Jr.  of  Hartford — to  Times  state  on  Contra  Costa  (Calif.)  Times 


news  desk  as  a  night  copy  editor. 
Donald  Clerkin,  Times  sports 
writer — elected  to  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Board  of  Education  for 
a  four-year  term.  Jed  Stout — to 
city  staff.  Times.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
McCauley — to  Times  society 
department. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Fischer,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Brent  Musburger, 
senior  in  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  journalism  school  —  to 


— to  Review  staff.  Richard  Sut¬ 
ton,  formerly  copy  boy,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror  —  to 
sports  editor.  Review,  replacing 
Dennis  Duke,  now  with  South 
Bay  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze. 
Eugene  Howard,  formerly  on 
Ohio  newspapers  —  to  Review 
photo  staff. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  John  C.  Merrill  of 
Louisiana’s  Northwestern  State 
College — to  Texas  A&M  College 
Department  of  Journalism  as 


CWcogo’s  (Ill.)  American  sports  an  associate  professor.  He 
staff,  succeeding  Marc  Michael-  formerly  was  news  editor  of  the 
SON,  now  travel  editor,  and  Max  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger, 
Saxinger,  transferred  to  local  and  special  feature  writer  for  a 
S'J®-  dozen  dailies  in  the  U.S. 
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SUCCESSFUL  INVESTING 

The  daily  column  (5-a-week)  that 
continues  to  climb  to  greater  and 
greater  heights  week  by  week  .  .  . 
written  by  the  highly  respected 
financial  analyst  and  investment 
advisor  Roger  E.  Spear  of  Babson 
Park  ...  in  short,  crisp  Q&A 
format.  His  answers  are  based  on 
knowledge,  long  experience,  chang¬ 
ing  trends  and  intensive  continu¬ 
ing  research.  Write  or  wire  for  cur¬ 
rent  samples. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  YU  6-7625 
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Obituary 

John  G.  Kelly  Dies; 
Retired  Publisher 

Los  Angeles 

John  G.  Kelly,  89,  chairman 
of  the  Iward  of  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  I'nion-IiHllctin  since 
his  retirement  as  publisher  in 
1955,  died  here  April  30. 

.Mr.  Kelly  jjurchased  the  W'alla 
Walla  Evening  Bulletin  in  1910 
from  Eugene  Lorton  who  had 
established  it  in  1906.  In  earlier 
years  Mr.  Kelly  worked  for  the 
Katisaa  City  Journal  and  the 
Drovcrn  Daily  Telegram,  Omaha. 
He  purchased  the  Walla  Walla 
Morning  Union  in  1934  and  con¬ 
solidated  the  papers  in  1938.  It 
has  continued  under  the  same 
management  since. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  active  in  several 
other  business  enterprises. 

• 

Fire  Claims  Reporter 
Forrest  E.  Davis„  68 

Washington 

Forrest  E.  Davis,  68,  Wash¬ 
ington  columnist  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Inquirer,  died  May  4  in  a  fire  in 
his  Capital  Hill  apartment.  The 
fire  apparently  started  in  a  sofa 
and  flames  charred  his  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  Methodist  Building. 
• 

Di€^s  at  Typewriter 

Windsor,  N.  S. 

Robert  Creichton  Mills,  69, 
Brooklyn-born  editor  of  weeklies 
in  Nova  Scotia  for  many  years, 
died  here  April  29  while  typing 
a  story  to  be  sent  to  the  Halifax 
Ch  roniele-Hera  Id. 

• 

Leroy  A.  Duewall,  39,  direc¬ 
tor  of  college  information  and 
publications  at  Texas  A&M  Col¬ 
lege;  May  2.  He  formerly  owned 
and  edited  the  La  Grange 
(Tex.)  Journal. 

*  ♦  * 

Alfred  A.  MacCoun,  73,  re¬ 
tired  financial  statistician  for 
the  New'  York  Times;  May  6. 


Hovv.ard  R.  Davis,  77,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Grit  for  20  years  until  his 
retirement  in  1949;  May  2.  He 
started  out  on  the  paper  in  the 
early  1900’s  as  a  baseball  w'riter. 

«  « 

John  Giy  Moyston,  78, 
former  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  .Associated  Press;  May  2. 
He  started  his  career  with  the 
.Memphis  (Tenn.)  Scimitar  in 
1901. 

*  *  * 

Sam  .Angeloff,  with  the  Se¬ 
attle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer 
city  room  since  1961;  April  27. 
*  ♦  * 

Lai  R-A  Schhters,  47,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Nether- 
lands-language  weekly  De 
Xederland.se  Courant  at  Toronto, 
Ont.;  April  27. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bennett  B.  Si’ayer,  80,  head 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union- 
Tribune  office  services  depart¬ 
ment,  and  an  employee  of  the 
newspapers  for  49  years;  April 
24. 

*  ♦  « 

Elmer  G.  Gi’stafson,  head 
of  the  circulation  liookkeeping 
department  at  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News;  April  26.  He 
joined  the  New's  in  1932. 

*  ♦  * 

John  J.  Missemer,  79,  retiretl 
senior  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Easteni  Colorado  Plains¬ 
man;  April  23. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Edward  T.  Kava.naugh,  75, 
Y  o  n  k  e  r  s  coi  rrespondent  for 
metropolitan  New'  York  new's- 
papers;  May  4.  A  newsman  for 
50  years,  he  once  w'as  Yonkers 
representativ'e  for  16  new'spa- 
pers  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn 
and  other  parts  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis. 

*  * 

George  W.  James,  75,  editor 
of  the  w'eekly  Bowmanville 
(Ont.)  Canadian  State.sman  for 
the  past  40  years;  April  30.  He 
started  on  the  paper  ow'ned  by 
his  father  60  years  ago  by  set¬ 
ting  type  at  25  cents  a  w'eek. 
He  sold  the  paper  to  his  nephew 
four  years  ago. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


JOl  RNAI.ISM  EDKATiON 

Prof.  Byerly 
Gives  Advice 
About  Firing 

“It  takes  good  people  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  w'orthwhile  new'spaper, 
so  incompetent  or  uncoopera- 
tiv'e  employes  who  fail  to  show' 
needed  improvement  should  be 
fired.” 

Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Byerly  of 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  School  of  Journalism  told 


Byerly  thinks.  “Give  him  a 
chance  to  find  another  job  if 
you  can,  but  if  you  continue  to 
keep  him  on  the  payroll  for 
long  he  w'ill  cost  you  more  and 
more  in  money  and  poor  work. 
.And  when  he  does  leave  even¬ 
tually,  he  W'ill  still  think  he  has 
gotten  ‘a  bum  deal.’  ” 


a 

if 


“It  takes  good  people  to  pro-  Vic  Portmann 
duce  a  w'orthwhile  new'spaper, 

so  incompetent  or  uncoopera-  J(0t^i|*0  £rOIll 

tiv'e  employes  who  fail  to  show' 

needed  improvement  should  be  np  i  •  ¥  1  1 

fired.”  Teaching  July  1 

Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Byerly  of 

the  University  of  North  Caro-  Lexingto.n,  Ky. 

lina’s  School  of  Journalism  told  colorful  career  passed  in 

this  to  members  of  the  Western  review'  lecently  at  a  testimonial 


North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  meeting  recently  at 
Waynesville,  N.  C. 


dinner  for  Victor  R.  Portmann, 
w'ho  is  retiring  July  1  after  35 
years  of  teaching  journalism  at 


“And  no  surly  or  discourteous  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
person  should  ever  be  placed  in  Nearly  250  of  Prof.  Port- 
a  position  w'here  he  deals  w'ith  mann’s  former  students,  news- 
the  public,”  said  the  former  paper  colleagues  and  friends 
publisher  for  17  years  of  w'eekly  heard  Buren  H.  McCormack, 
and  small  daily  new'spapers.  general  manager  of  the  Wall 
“This  is  especially  true  in  news-  Street  Journal,  describe  the 
paper  w'ork  w'here  the  rights  gathering  in  these  terms: 


and  feelings  of  others  should  be 
considered. 


“Many  young  men,  because  of 
my  position,  a.sk  me  how'  to  be- 


“This  does  not  mean,”  Prof,  come  w'ealthy.  Prof.  Portmann 
Byerly  stres.sed,  “that  em-  has  far  more  w'ealth  w’ith  the 
ployees  should  have  a  feeling  of  friendship  displayed  here  to- 
insecurity.  On  the  contrai'y,  a  night  than  money  could  ever 


newspaper’s  most  important  as- 
.set  should  be  its  employees. 
Good  ones — news,  printers,  ad¬ 
vertising,  business  and  others — 
should  be  paid  w'ell  and  treated 


buy.” 

His  friends  gave  him  a  stereo¬ 
phonic  record  player-radio  con- 
.sole. 

.Although  Prof.  Portmann  is 


W'ith  appreciation  and  respect.”  retiring  from  teaching,  he  will 
“Almost  half  of  the  average  remain  —  “until  the  member- 
community  new'spaper’s  expense  ship  votes  me  out,”  he  had  said 
is  for  salaries  of  employes,”  he  —  as  secretary-manager  of  the 
said,  “so  loafers  and  incompe-  Kentucky  Press  Association, 
tents  are  a  heavy  burden.  They  Nearing  70,  he  has  held  that 
eat  up  money  that  could  other-  KPA  jxjst  since  1942. 
w'ise  be  used  to  produce  a  better  Fifteen  years  earlier,  in  1927, 
new'spaper  for  the  reading  pub-  Mr.  Portmann  came  to  Ken- 


w'ise  be  used  to  produce  a  better  Fifteen  years  earlier,  in  1927, 
new'spaper  for  the  reading  pub-  Mr.  Portmann  came  to  Ken- 
lic,  pay  higher  wages  for  the  tucky  from  the  University  of 
great  majority  of  employes  who  Arkan.sas,  w'here  he  had  been 
are  able  and  energetic,  and  acting  head  of  the  journalism 


yield  a  fair  profit.” 

Prof.  Byerly  said  there  is  no 


department. 

Born  in  1892  in  Curry,  Minn., 


reason  w'hy  employes  should  be  he  worked  for  a  time  on  his 
expected  to  be  in  constant  father’s  paper  there, 
agreement  w'ith  their  new'spa¬ 
per’s  editorial  beliefs,  as  “they 
are  entitled  to  think  as  they 
w'ish.  But  every  organization 
must  have  policies  w'hich  em¬ 
ployes  should  follow'  cheerfully 
as  long  as  they  remain  on  the 
payroll.” 

He  advised  that  an  employer 
W'ho  must  dismiss  a  man  not 
tell  him  the  reason  at  the  time. 

“He  know's  it  anyw'ay,  as  you 
have  aready  discussed  it  w'ith 
him  many  times.  Tell  him  again 
and  he’ll  often  go  up  and  dow'n 
the  street  denouncing  you  and 
claiming  that  you  are  unfair. 

Just  say  ‘it  isn’t  w'orking  out.’  ” 

Once  it  is  clear  that  an  em¬ 
ploye  isn’t  going  to  do  satis- 
factoi-y  w'ork,  little  time  should 
be  lost  in  dismissing  him.  Prof.  Victor  R.  Portmann 
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WEB  OFFSET  ■  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


are  available  in  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  units.  You  can  choose 


the  specific  model  that  will  handle  your  printing  requirements  precisely.  One 
reason  why  over  600  weekly  newspapers  and  shoppers  are  now  printed  on 


THE  COTTRELL  COMPANY 

For  full  descriptive  Utereture,  write  or  cell  your  neerest  Venguerd  representative:  800  Second 
Ave..  New  York  V.  YU  6-7613:  640  W.  Washington  Blvd.  Chicago  6.  FR  2-5693:  1808 
Hi-Line  Dr.,  Dallas  2,  Rl  7-8595: 1945  S.  Figueroa  St..  Los  Angeles  7.  Rl  9-2369. 
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costly  engravings,  but  lots  of  pictures  •  Better  reproduction  •  Various  types 
of  low-cost  offset  composition  •  Money-saving  paper  in  rolls*  Up  to  20  standard 
news  pages  (40  tabloid  pages)  •  Speeds  of  15,000  papers  per  hour  —  folded 
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*  *  - ^  ^  We  destroy  two  out  of  every  100  rolls  of 

120-size  film  we  make.  After  every  ingredient  has  been  tested,  after  tests 
for  photographic  quality  have  been  made,  we  unroll  these  two  and  look  at 
them  in  white  light.  We  look  at  them  to  make  sure  that  nothing  has 
happened  to  them — or  the  other  98  rolls — in  the  spooling  operation. 

If  the  ones  we  look  at  have  the  slightest  flaw,  we  look  at  50  more 

rolls  out  of  the  98.  Only  we  don’t  destroy  the  50.  We  look  at  y 

them  under  infrared  light  (of  a  wavelength  that  doesn’t  affect 

the  film’s  photographic  sensitivity) .  j  n 

If  we  find  one  roll  in  the  fifty  with  a  flaw,  we  look  at  the  whole 
box — all  98  rolls — under  infrared  light. 

This  is  one  way  you  can  be  sure  we’ve  made  roll 

film  which  will  always  be  the  same  for  you ...  ^ 

always  act  the  way  you  expect  it  to.  Partially, 

this  explains  why  Kodak  film  has  repeatability . . . 

an  ingredient  we  manufacture  in  film 

and  which  some  people  refer  to  ( 

as  Kodak  uniformity. 

Aren’t  your  pictures  worth  it?  4 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.Y. 
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Public  Getting  Wise 
To  Doctored  Photos 


By  Bob  Warner 

Recently  we  have  heard  some 
interesting  discussions  among 
editors  about  whether  or  not  it 
is  ethical  to  doctor  up  pictures, 
even  for  such  “worthy”  reasons 
as  seeking  better  esthetics  or 
making  the  point  of  a  picture 
more  emphatic. 

Black  Eyes 

A  good  case  in  point  came  up 
at  a  recent  seminar  of  picture 
editors  concerning  a  photo  which 
was  serviced  to  newspapers  by 
the  Associated  Press.  The  fea¬ 
ture  photo  showed  a  head  and 
shoulders  closeup  of  a  little  girl 
who,  as  a  result  of  a  traffic  acci¬ 
dent,  ended  up  in  the  hospital 
with  two  black  eyes.  Someone 
had  given  her  a  gift  of  a  toy 
panda  bear  which  had  two  deep, 
black  circles  drawn  around  the 
eyes.  The  child  is  holding  the 
panda  beai  in  her  arms  and  the 
two  pair  of  black  eyes  make  a 
heart-tugging,  humorous  photo. 

The  toy  bear’s  head,  however, 
is  about  five  or  six  inches  away 
from  the  girl’s  face.  In  the  AP 
photo,  the  bear’s  ear  is  well  clear 
of  the  child’s  face  with  a  little 
alley  of  dead,  white  space  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  One  newspaper 
scissored  an  outline  of  the  bear 
and  moved  the  whole  piece  over 
so  that  its  ear  lightly  touched 
the  girl’s  cheek. 

'  Tighter  Pix 

The  editor  who  moved  the  bear 
thought  he  accomplished  two 
things:  the  editing  made  a 
tighter  and  therefore  more 
esthetically  pleasing  composition 
and  at  the  same  time  it  empha¬ 
sized  the  pairs  of  black  eyes  by 
bringing  them  closer  together. 
This  way,  the  editor  argued,  the 
picture  had  more  immediate  im¬ 
pact. 

Other  editors  took  issue  with 
this  type  of  cut  out  job,  assert¬ 
ing  that  pictures  should  never 
be  doctored  up  at  any  time,  for 
any  reason.  Some  of  these  same 


PIX  AND  PRIZES  90  together  with 
this  team  of  lensmen  at  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  They  copped  five 
firsts,  four  seconds,  four  thirds  and 
three  honorable  mentions  in  New 
York  Press  Photographers'  Associa- 
Hon  competition  .  .  .  not  to  men¬ 
tion  10  special  awards.  On  the 
team:  front,  Ed  Clarity,  Phil  Greit- 
zer,  John  Peodincuk,  Tom  Galla¬ 
gher,  Judd  Mehlman;  rear,  Paul 
Bemuis,  Ossie  Leviness,  Charles 
Hoff,  John  Duprey,  Frank  Hurley. 
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editors  agreed  that  moving  the 
panda  accomplished  what  the 
editor  intended  without,  in  this 
case,  achieving  something  repre¬ 
hensible — that  is  misleading  or 
misinforming  the  public.  No  one 
seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  in 
any  sense  a  deep  violation  of 
ethics. 

But  those  who  were  against 
the  action  took  the  view  that 
while  this  editing  job  was  in¬ 
nocent  enough,  once  a  newspa¬ 
per  began  such  a  practice  there 
is  no  telling  whether  it  could 
lead  to  breaches  of  ethics.  In 
short,  there  are  some  editors 
who  feel  that  the  question  of 
doctoring  up  photos  is  not  one 
of  degree  but  of  fundamental 
principle.  If  you  ignore  the 
principle  too  often  it  is  easy  to 
get  in  the  habit  and  then  the 
line  betw’een  an  ethical  or  un¬ 
ethical  use  of  this  practice  be¬ 
comes  easily  blurred. 

Hard  View 

The  fact  is  many  editors  are 
beginning  to  take  an  increasing¬ 
ly  hardline  view  of  doctoring  up 
photos,  not  so  much  because 
they  think  it  is  always  repre¬ 
hensible  as  because  they  know 
that  the  public  is  becoming  more 
aware  of  photojournalism  tech¬ 
niques.  Increasingly,  the  public 
is  learning  more  about  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  photography  and  that  pic¬ 
tures  too  can  lie,  either  inten¬ 
tionally,  through  photographic 
finagling,  or  unintentionally 
through  poor  craftsmanship. 


In  the  first  place,  people  in 
general  are  more  familiar  with 
photography  than  was  the  case 
20  or  more  years  ago.  The  ranks 
of  photo  hobbyists  are  growing 
every  day.  Secondly,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  articles  about 
phony  pictures  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Phony  or  doc¬ 
tored  up  pictures  have  also 
figured  prominently  in  some  dra¬ 
matic  political  or  crime  stories. 

The  number  of  people  who 
can  read  photographs  is  increas¬ 
ing,  too.  Years  ago  only  a  pro¬ 
fessional  could  look  at  a  picture 
and  know  instantly  from  what 
angle  it  was  shot;  what  the  ap¬ 
proximate  lighting  conditions 
were  at  the  time;  whether  or  not 
special  lenses  w’ere  used  or 
whether  there  is  some  distortion 
in  the  picture  due  to  improper 
use  of  equipment. 

Low  Angle 

Many  editors  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  all  this  is  changing. 
Increasingly,  there  are  millions 
of  amateur  photographers  to 
whom  darkroom  trickery  is  not 
magic  and  a  hippy  woman  may 
be  the  victim  of  a  low  camera 
angle. 

This  adds  another  dimension 
to  the  question  of  doctored  pic¬ 
tures.  An  editor  must  take  into 
consideration  that  even  when  the 
practice  is  innocent,  as  well  as 
effective,  if  readers  become 
aware  that  a  newspaper  is  not 
averse  to  using  such  techniques, 
their  confidence  in  its  photo  de¬ 
partment  may  be  severely 
shaken. 

Of  course,  the  opposite  case 
can  be  argued,  too.  A  more 
knowlegeable  audience  may  ap¬ 
preciate  picture  editing  which 
makes  an  effective  use  of  photos 
using  all  available  techniques. 

However,  editors  who  believe 
the  latter  will  also  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  recent 
broad  suiwey  made  by  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  California  (Los 
Angeles)  School  of  Journalism 
into  the  question  of  the  ethics 
of  staging  or  phonying  up  news 
pictures,  (E&P,  Jan.  13,  page 
48).  Among  other  things,  this 
study  concluded  that  the  public 
is  generally  much  more  critical 
of  staged  and  doctored  photo¬ 
graphs  than  professional  news- 


PRIZE  PIX 

Ron  Greiser  of  the  New  Vim 
(Minn.)  Journal  swept  top 
honors  in  the  annual  Minnesota 
Associated  Press  newsphoto 
contest.  Grieser  won  three  out  of 
four  possible  first  places  in  the 
out  state  division  plus  the 
sweepstakes  award  for  the  best 
picture  in  show  by  any  photog¬ 
rapher,  metropolitan  or  out 
state.  He  also  won  a  third  place 
for  a  total  of  five  awards. 

In  other  categories.  Buzz  Mag- 
nuson  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  took  first  place  in  Spot 
News;  John  Croft  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  swept  first,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  in  Sports;  Karl 
Jaros  of  the  Duluth  News-Tri¬ 
bune  won  the  Feature  division 
and  Art  Hager  of  the  Star  won 
first  place  in  Sequence. 

«  #  « 

Jim  Atherton  of  United  Press 
International  won  the  grand 
prize  for  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phy  in  the  Washington  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild’s  annual  Front  Page 
Awards.  Atherton  won  the  $100 
prize  with  two  pictures  which 
were  also  winners  in  this  year’s 
White  House  News  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  contest. 

«  «  « 

PERSONAL  MENTION 

Ed  Adams,  formerly  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  to  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  the  Associated  Press,  New 
York. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


REPORTING  GRIME  NEWS 


(Pari  Tko) 


Ry  Rick  Friedman 

On  March  24,  1960,  this  head¬ 
line  appeared  in  the  Calhoun 
(Ky.)  McLean  County  S’cu'it,  a 
1,700-circulation  country  week¬ 
ly  : 

Miks  —  Charyed  with  Prosti¬ 
tution. 

The  stoi'y  (which  named  her) 
told  of  the  arrest  of  a  20-year- 
old  woman  in  Livermore,  an 
adjacent  town  to  Calhoun,  and 
part  of  the  weekly’s  circulation 
area.  The  McLean  County  News 
is  printed  in  Calhoun,  but  fea¬ 
tures  a  Livermore  page;  Livei- 
more  has  no  paper  of  its  own. 

The  woman,  the  story  said, 
“lives  with  her  two  children — 
a  girl  3  and  a  boy  10  months  old 
— in  a  small,  cabin-like  building 
in  the  center  of  Livermore’s 
main  business  block.  There,  for 
several  months,  she  held  court. 
She  attracts  a  mixed  clientele, 
including  some  of  the  older  men 
of  Livermore,  soldiers  fi’om  Ft. 
Campbell,  and  younger  men 
from  neighboring  towns,  who 


are  either  unaware  or  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  Miss  — ’s  health  record.” 

The  story,  written  by  Editor/ 
publisher  Landon  Wills,  fur¬ 
ther  explained  that  a  soldier 
had  been  ai'rested  and  charged 
with  drunkenness  when  he  had 
tried  to  break  down  the  door  of 
her  house  with  an  iron  bar.  The 
soldier  claimed  he  had  passed 
out  from  excessive  drinking  in 
the  house,  came  outside  and  dis¬ 
covered  his  money  was  missing. 
He  tried  to  get  back  into  the 
house  and  was  arrested. 

Snore  Oul  Vt'arranl 

The  soldier  paid  his  fine,  then 
turned  around  and  swore  out  a 
warrant  for  prostitution  against 
the  woman.  Armed  with  the 
warrant,  the  Livermore  sher¬ 
iff  went  to  the  house  and  arrest¬ 
ed  her,  two  men  and  an  18-year- 
old  girl.  The  two  men  and  the 
girl  were  charged  with  unlaw¬ 
ful  assembly. 

The  four,  plus  a  14-year-old 


“You  Mean  To  Say  Letterpress  Can  Take  Advantage 
Of  Offset  Methods  -  And  Then  Some!" 

Tom:  Of  Course.  It’s  being  done  every  day. 

Sam:  I’m  from  Missouri.  How? 

Tom:  Well,  first  you  have  to  make  a  few  additions — 

Sam:  Such  as? 

Tom:  A  camera  to  produce  a  negative  film;  presensitized  engraver’s 
metal;  a  vacuum  printing  frame  and  a  Dirats  Automatic  Etcher. 

Sam:  But  can  I  make  fine  and  coarse  screen  halftones  and  also 
screen  and  line  combination  plates  deep  enough  for  my  press? 

Tom:  Yes,  sir!  And  you’re  still  going  to  print  letterpress  but  you’ll 
be  doing  jobs  you  could  never  do  before — without  buying  new 
presses  and  hiring  or  retraining  pressmen! 

Sam:  What’s  the  gimmick? 

Tom:  None.  You  simply  photograph  the  material  to  be  reproduced 
and  strip  the  negatives  together  for  a  full  page  or  a  single  ad. 

Sam:  I’ll  have  to  hire  a  man  for  that. 

Tom:  Certainly.  The  camera  and  vacuum  frame  plus  their  operator 
would  also  be  necessary  if  you  went  offset. 

Sam:  You’re  telling  me  to  make  my  own  letterpress  plates. 

Tom:  Exactly.  Once  the  negative  is  transfered  to  the  presensitized 
metal  you  place  the  metal  in  the  Dirats  Machine  for  automatic 
etching.  Dirats  Automatic  Etchers  can  make  flats  from  1  column 
inch  to  42  inches  diagonal. 

Sam:  Sounds  terriffic.  What’s  the  quality  of  reproduction? 


P.S. 


SEE  FOR  YOURSELF!  We'll  tend  you  actual 
tear  sheets.  Get  the  Economy,  Quality  and 
Versatility  you  need  without  an  expensive 
change  to  offset.  Write  Dirats  Photo  Plate 
Company,  Westfield,  Mass. 


gill  also  found  in  the  house,  ( 
were  taken  to  jail.  ; 

The  next  day  the  two  men  and 
the  older  girl  pleaded  gruilty  to  i 
the  charges  and  were  fined 
$27.50  each. 

T»‘en-Ag«T 

The  story  related  that  the  14- 
year-old  girl  in  the  case  had 
been  brought  to  the  county 
judge’s  home  early  one  morn¬ 
ing  “so  drunk  she  could  not 
walk.”  She  had  been  arrested 
shortly  after  leaving  the  wo¬ 
man’s  house.  The  woman  and 
a  soldier  found  in  the  house 
had  been  tried  on  charges  of 
contributing  to  the  delinquency 
of  a  minor  and  were  acquitted 
by  a  trial  jury. 

.4  picture  of  the  woman,  taken 
by  Landon  Wills,  appeared  on 
the  Livermore  page  of  the  Mc¬ 
Lean  County  News,  along  with 
the  story.  Another  picture  taken 
by  Mr.  Wills  appeared  on  the 
front  page.  It  showed  her  bonds¬ 
man,  the  county  court  judge  and 
the  woman.  The  caption  pointed 
out  that  “this  is  the  first  case 
of  this  charge  in  McLean  Coun¬ 
ty  that  anyone  around  the  court¬ 
house  could  remember.” 

The  same  issue  also  carried 
an  editorial  headlined: 

What  (iod  in  His  Wisdom  Al¬ 
lows  to  Happen,  I  am  Sot  too 

Proud  to  Report 

In  it  Mr.  Wills  wrote  that 
“there  may  be  some  things  in 
this  issue  of  the  paper  that  wdll 
be  distasteful  to  some  readers. 
Frankly,  we  aren’t  sure,  in 
every  instance,  what  should  be 
published,  and  what  shouldn’t 
...  It  may  be  largely  a  matter 
of  chance  what  information 
comes  to  the  editor.  Sometimes 
he  had  a  little  choice  about 
what  information  he  works  on 
and  which  he  does  not. 

“When  there  is  a  choice  we 
know  of  no  rule  except  to  in¬ 
sure  that  what  is  printed  is  the 
ti-uth  and  after  that  to  give 
preference  to  w’hat  will  be  the 
most  useful,  profitable,  interest¬ 
ing  and  educational  to  our  read¬ 
ers. 

“Usually,  w’e  find  it  useful 
and  educational  to  people  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
county,  even  though  some  of  the 
things  that  go  on  are  sinful  and 
repulsive  .  .  ,  And  if  you  don’t 
want  to  see  it  reported,  maybe 
you  had  better  do  something  to 
eliminate  the  evils  we  report.” 

Farming  .Area 

“This  is  a  farming  area,” 
Landon  Wills  relates.  “It  has 
four  small  furniture  factories 
and  a  potato  chip  factory.  And 
it’s  a  strict,  moral  community, 
Baptist-dominated  and  church¬ 
going.  There’s  a  low  proportion 
of  crime  and  the  Grand  Jury 
seldom  meets  more  than  a  half¬ 


in  the  house,  day  or  a  day  three  times  a 
il.  year.” 

le  two  men  and  He  adds  that  McLean  is  a 
aded  gruilty  to  dry  county,  but  people  can  go 
d  were  fined  across  the  line  and  buy  liquor. 

It  was  in  this  rural  .setting 
that  the  prostitute  story  broke. 

“A  good  number  of  people 
ed  that  the  14-  ^^^ew  she  was  operating  in  the 
the  case  had  county,”  Landon  Wills  says. 

0  the  county  the  reaction  to  my  news 

rly  one  morn-  story'  took  three  forms.  First, 
she  could  not  there  were  people  who  said: 
been  arrested  ‘^7’  prostitution  is  an  awfful 
iving  the  wo-  thing  but  it  shouldn  t  be  in  the 
e  woman  and  local  paper.  It  s  alright  in  the 
in  the  house  Louisville  papers  but  in  our  own 
on  charges  of  county  it  makes  the  community 
he  delinquency’  look  so  bad.  Me  know  it  exists 
were  acquitted  but  it  shouldn  t  be  in  the  paper.’ 

“Then  there  were  people,” 
j  woman,  taken  who  didn’t  live  in  Livermore 
;,  appeared  on  and  who  said  it  was  a  bad  thing 
ige  of  the  Me-  for  the  county.  But  they  were 
ws,  along  with  glad  to  see  it  out  in  the  open, 
r  picture  taken  particularly  in  Livermore, 
peared  on  the  “The  third  group  said:  ‘Of 
wed  her  bonds-  course  it  was  happening  and  it’s 
■ourt  judge  and  kind  of  bad.  But  it  never  would 
'aption  pointed  have  been  in  the  paper  if  M’ills 
the  first  case  wasn’t  trying  to  run  down  Liv- 
McLean  Coun-  ermore.’  Some  of  the  letter- 
ound  the  court-  writers  were  in  this  group.” 
?mber.” 

le  also  carried  Town  Rivalry 

llined.  points  out  that  much  of 

{is  H  isdom  Al-  the  above  comment  came  out  of 
7  am  Sot  too  the  rivalry  between  Calhoun 
and  Livermore. 

11s  wrote  that  ^^ills  ran  a  three¬ 

some  t  *ngs  in  column  picture  of  the  house  of 
paper  that  w’lll  jufame  and  the  caption  pointed 
out  that  “the  brick  building  in 
1®  Masonic  Tem- 

what  should  be  ». 
what  shouldn’t  ' 

irgely  a  matter  ^ays:  “After  the 

It  information  "’a/  ‘’ame  back 

itor.  Sometimes  said:  That  bird  in 

!  choice  about  Calhoun  took  a  picture  of  a 
n  he  w’orks  on  of  prostitution  and  said 

,gg  aot  center  of  Liver- 

'  .  more.’  But  what  really  incensed 

is  a  choice  we  tjjg  house  really 

e  except  to  in-  ^^e  center  of  Liver- 

s  printed  is  the  „ 

r  that  to  give  »  i  1-7  xt 

hat  will  be  the  .  News  ran 

fitable  interest-  loft®’’®  o"  th®  prostitution  story, 
nal  to’our  read-  San  Antonio,  Texas, 

questioned  the  value  of  publi- 
.  ,  ,  cizing  the  arrest  and  reminded 

find  It  useful  Mr.  M'ills  that  there  “were  jour- 
o  peop  e  o  country  that  refuse 

’oing  on  in  e  anything  to  do  with  the 

ugh  some  of  the  „ 

n  are  sinful  and  ‘  .  t 

nd  if  you  don’t  writer  ended  with:  I 

reported,  maybe  ashamed  that  you  stooped 

do  something  to  level, 

rils  we  report.”  In  answering  note,  Mr.  Wills 
adv’ised  that  “If  I  w’aited  for 
K  Area  someone  without  sin  to  write 

farming  area,” 

relates.  “It  has  I’®^n  County  go  without  a  news- 
niture  factories  Paper?  And,  if  w’e  held  to  your 
lip  factory.  And  ™  ®  write  about  anyone 

-irnl  enmmiinitv  Until  w’c  had  w'alked  two  wecks 
ed  and  church-  moccasins,  who  would  re- 

i  low  proportion  P®*’*  bootleggers,  mur- 

;he  Grand  Jury  ^erers,  et  al?  Worst  of  all  is  the 
ore  than  a  half-  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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When  you  find  the  home  of  your  dreams,  we’ll  help  provide  the  key  to 

the  front  door.  We  help  over  a  million  families  a  year  to  finance 

homes . . .  because  we’re  home  loan  specialists.  In  fact,  more  home  loans  are 

made  by  Insured  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  than 

by,  all  .other  financial  institutions  combined  . . . 

an  important  stimulus  to  the  national  economy.  lutauiiail  sAviN( 

Y‘i\  U»TO 

01962. THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  FOUNDATION,  INC.,  Mil  *'E’*  STREET,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON  4,  O.C. 
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As  Vermont  Goes 
For  Progress,  So 
Goes  The  Banner 

Bennington,  Vt. 
As  Vermont  attempts  to  ad¬ 
vance  its  “image”  from  the  18th 
to  the  20th  century,  one  of  the 
state’s  eight  dailies  has  also 
taken  on  a  new  look  by  joining 
the  wave  of  the  future  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

The  Bennington  Banner  (circ. 
5,050)  is  New  England’s  only 
daily  to  be  printed  by  offset.  The 
paper  converted  last  December, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  of  work¬ 
ing  out  the  bugs  in  the  new 
process,  is  now  producing  qual¬ 
ity  that  has  been  termed  “one  of 
the  most  outstanding  papers 
presently  being  produced,  bar 
none”  by  William  S.  Eichstedt, 
field  service  coordinator  of  the 
Goss  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the 
Banner’s  four-unit  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  web  offset  press. 

The  Banner’s  switch  to  offset 
took  place  a  year  and  a  day  after 
the  newspaper  was  purchased  by 
Lawrence  K.  and  Donald  B. 
Miller,  editor  and  publisher, 
respectively,  of  the  Berkshire 
Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  (circ. 
29,000).  During  that  year  and 
since  then  the  Millers  have 
gradually  introduced  more 
changes  to  the  Vermont  daily 
than  it  had  seen  since  it  was 
founded  in  1903  by  the  late 
Frank  E.  Howe. 

With  several  new  faces  but 
no  overnight  change  in  person¬ 
nel,  the  Banner  began  to  take 
on  a  new  appearance  while  the 
prospect  of  an  offset  press  was 
still  a  gleam  in  the  Miller 
brothers’  eyes. 

Pre!*.H  .Spared  in  Fire 

News  was  departmentalized, 
local  coverage  was  beefed  up, 
countywide  coverage  was 
strengthened  with  a  half  dozen 
new  and  alert  correspondents, 
the  canned  editorials  were  tossed 
out  in  favor  of  a  strong  Ver¬ 
mont-oriented  edit  page  with 
new  local  columnists,  a  standard 
advertising  policy  was  adopted, 
and  a  uniform  headletter  dress 
(Bodoni)  replaced  a  hodgepodge 
of  serif  and  sanserif  type. 

The  Banner’s  progress  was 
halted  temporarily  by  a  fire  last 
Oct.  11  which  destroyed  the 
ancient  frame  building  in  which 
it  was  located.  The  fire,  however, 
spared  most  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment,  which  was  in  a  concrete 
block  addition,  and  did  not  touch 
the  $100,000  offset  press,  which 
had  been  delivered  the  day 
before  the  blaze  and  was  in 
process  of  erection.  Without 
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PIsnt  *  Equipment 

Rinehart  Program 
For  Offset  Parley 
Covers  Wide  fm 


OFFSET  PRESS  CREW  at  Bennington  Banner  checks  pages  at  start 
of  press  run  to  make  ink  and  water  adjustments  far  best  reproduction. 
Left  to  right  are  Ted  Winslow  (on  press),  Foreman  Bob  Murphy,  Keith 
Tanner  and  Gary  Bigart. 


missing  an  issue — thanks  to  two 
days  using  the  Eagle’s  press — 
the  Banner  resumed  its  news, 
advertising  and  business  opera¬ 
tions  in  temporary  quarters.  A 
new  one-story  building  is  nearly 
ready  for  occupancy. 

Bennington’s  experience  with 
offset  has  been  gained  largely 
through  trial  and  error,  although 
some  of  the  paper’s  personnel 
trained  at  the  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  and  a  voca¬ 
tional  class  at  Pittsfield  High 
School,  and  some  worked  briefly 
in  the  plant  of  the  Homell 
(N.  Y.)  Tribune,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  installed  a  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban. 

2  Processes  Used 

The  Banner  decided  to  make  a 
gradual  switch  from  hot  to  cold 
type.  Presently,  it  is  using  both 
processes,  locking  up  news  type 
in  chases  as  usual,  then  taking 
a  clean  “repro”  proof  which  is 
photographed  and  made  into  an 
offset  negative.  Where  ads  or 
pictures  are  to  appear,  blanks 
are  left  on  the  “repro”  proofs, 
and  ads  are  pasted  on  with 
rubber  cement.  The  pictures  are 
screened  separately  (with  100- 
screen  instead  of  normal  letter- 
press  screen  of  65)  and  stripped 
in  after  the  page  negatives  are 
ready. 

“We’re  doing  it  the  hard  way,” 
admits  Paul  J.  Major,  business 
manager  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle, 
who  has  supervised  the  change¬ 
over.  Retaining,  in  effect,  two 
composing  rooms  is  also  the 
more  expensive  way,  says  Mr. 
Major.  While  many  papers 
changing  to  offset  also  switch 


overnight  from  hot  to  cold  type, 
the  Banner  has  not  been  satisfied 
that  suitable  body  type  faces 
are  yet  available  in  cold  type. 

A  Varityper  was  recently  pur¬ 
chased,  and  is  being  used  now 
only  for  ad  copy. 

Mure  Flexibility  fur  Ads 

“We  find  that  far  more  flex¬ 
ibility  is  available  to  us  now  in 
laying  out  ads,”  says  Donald  W. 
Sprague,  Banner  advertising 
manager.  “Instead  of  having 
every  component  of  an  ad  set  up 
in  metal,  we  can  use  a  razor 
blade,  scissors  and  cement.” 

Picture  page  layouts  are 
simpler  too.  Instead  of  setting 
up  metal  picture  bases  and  justi¬ 
fying  an  entire  page  with  leads 
and  slugs,  the  layouts  can  be 
pasted  up,  permitting  greater 
artistic  freedom  and  more  last- 
minute  changes. 

The  Banner  has  used  color 
several  times  for  full-page  ads 
with  successful  results.  Three- 
or  four-color  is  possible  with  a 
four-unit  press,  but  impractical 
at  present  because  each  color 
takes  its  own  press  unit.  The 
Banner  can  use  offset  composi¬ 
tion  and  color  separation  facili¬ 
ties  of  its  sister  paper,  the 
Eagle,  and  with  purchase  of 
electronic  register  equipment, 
looks  forward  to  trying  its  first 
three-  or  four-color  job. 

The  new  Goss  Suburban  re¬ 
placed  a  Goss  webfed  rotary 
letterpress  which  was  about  75 
years  old  when  the  Banner 
bought  it  in  1953. 

The  Banner  publishes  five 
afternoons  a  week,  with  a  morn¬ 
ing  edition  on  Saturdays. 


The  wide  range  of  topics  to 
be  considered  by  the  Newspaper 
&  Supplement  Offset  Conference, 
June  14  in  Philadelphia,  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  program  announced 
by  William  D.  Rinehart,  director 
of  the  Mechanical  &  Service 
Division  of  the  .ANP.A  Research 
Institute. 

The  offset  conference  will 
follow  immediately  after  the 
annual  Production  .Management 
Conference  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Rinehart  listed  the  follow¬ 
ing  discussions; 

How  New  Developments  in 
Phototypesetting  and  Offset 
Equipment  could  Affect  News¬ 
papers  in  the  Future — By 
Charles  H.  Tingley,  Managing 
Director  of  .4.VP.4  Rl. 

A  Comparison  of  Production 
Costs  for  Offset  and  Letterpress 
Newspaper  Printing — by  John 
H.  Hoffman,  Director  of  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineering,  ASPA/RI. 


Kepurt  from  Vrizoiiu 

A  Detailed  Reijort  on  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Newest  Offset  Daily  News¬ 
paper,  The  Arizona  Journal — by 
Bill  Sitton,  Arizona  Journal. 

A  Report  on  the  Preliminary 
Printing  Test  of  the  Williams¬ 
port  Grit’s  Offset  Press — by 
Ralph  R.  Cranmer,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Grit. 

A  Panel  of  Offset  Printers 
Reviewing  the  New  Develop¬ 
ments  of  the  Past  Year  and  How 
They  Affect  Offset  Newspapers 
—  (Panel  to  be  selected) 

ANPA/RI  Study  of  Offset  vs. 
Rotogravure  for  Supplement 
Publication — Donald  Koppel. 

A  Report  on  Supplement 
Printing  and  How  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  Pre¬ 
pares  and  Prints  Newspaper 
Supplements — by  James  W. 
Marshall  and  Herbert  Phillips, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy. 

How  San  Diego  Prepares  for 
Their  “Offset  Supplement” — by 
Bertram  G.  Burke,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune. 

Offset  Plate  Making  and  Print¬ 
ing  of  San  Diego’s  Supplement 
— by  John  Brown,  Pacific  Press, 
Los  Angeles. 

Synopsis  of  Newspaper  Offset 
Printing  of  Today — by  William 
D.  Rinehart. 
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Scott  ‘Super  Seventy’ 
Specifications  Detaiied 


By  Charles  Wyman 

The  “all-new”  Scott  press  de¬ 
signed  for  speeds  up  to  70,000 


The  “all-new”  Scott  press  de-  mounted  in  high-grade  precision 
signed  for  speeds  up  to  70,000  ball  and  roller  bearings  with 
papers  per  hour  was  announced  alloy-steel  hardened  and  ground 


during  ANPA  Convention  Week. 
Discussion  of  its  features  will 
be  a  highlight  of  Walter  Scott 
&  Co.  demonstrations  at  the 
Production  .Management  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Philadelphia  in  June. 
Here,  in  advance  of  that  meet- 


spiral  bevel  and  miter  gears  to¬ 
tally  enclosed  with  automatic 
forced  feed  lubrication. 

The  printing  cylinder  gearing 
is  of  alloy  steel  machined  with 
helical  teeth  to  great  accuracy, 
is  of  largely  oversize  capacity 


ing,  E&P  presents  the  engineer-  and  all  Unit  Gearing  on  both 
ing  specifications  of  the  Scott  sides  of  the  Unit  is  in  totally 
Super  Seventy  Unit  and  aux-  enclosed  housings  with  auto- 
iliary  equipment.  matic  forced  feed  lubrication  as- 

suring  minimum  wear. 


iliary  equipment. 

The  Scott  Super  Seventy 
Units  will  be  of  our  latest-im¬ 
proved  Extra-High  Speed  70,000 
papers  per  hour  construction. 


The  Scott  Super  Seventy 


papers  per  hour  construction.  .  The  Ink  Feed  is  by  our  latest- 
including  solid  forged  high-car-  ^proved  continuous  feed  ink 


bon  steel  printing  cylinders  run¬ 
ning  in  extra-close-fitting  pre¬ 
cision  preloaded,  tapered  roller 
bearings  with  large  diameter 


motion,  assuring  uniform  ink 


16  Super  Seventy 
Units  for  Detroit 


feed  at  all  sueed  ranees  The  The  Dcfroi’M Mich.)  IVews  has 

X <X L  dll  olXt?\rl.l  I  dllc^^o*  X  IlxT  1  _i  4  /«  o  xx  o  ci  x 

Unit  Fountains  will  have  elec-  Scott  Super  Seventy 


facilitate  their  reciprocating 
end-wise  motion  for  ink-vibrat¬ 
ing  against  the  rollers. 

All  rapidly  rotating  parts  of 
press,  including  printing  cyl¬ 
inders,  ink  drums,  inking  roll- 


cision  preloaded,  tapered  roller  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  units  with  four-color  couples.  u  n  ’  l  » 

bearings  with  large  diameter  tr.cally  oj^rated  push  button  f^rs,  ^  web  rollers,  gears,  shaft 

control  with  full  page  adjust-  ”  ‘  vl  t"*”*^*'’*  uuuuic  couplings  are  accurately 

jouina  s.  These  large  diameter  and  eight  single  reverse  drives  ^a^^hined  to  dynamic  balance, 

journals  on  printing  cylinders  ^ _ and  16  Wood  Electrotab  Auto-  ^  , 


result  in  the  most  rigid  impres 
sion  of  any  newspaper  press. 


ment  and  cutoff. 

The  arrangement  of  ink  dis¬ 
tribution  comprises  two  oscil- 


The  Main  Driving  Shafts  and 

•  •  —  .  .  .  drums.  One  is  91'2  in  diameter, 


and  16  W'ood  Electrotab  Auto¬ 
pasters,  pneumatic  tensions  and 
reels. 


Vertical  Driving  Shafts  are 

COLOR-FULL  NEWSPAPERS 

tited 

COLOR  CONSCIOUS  ROLLERS 
fot 

•  CONTINUOUS  OPERATION 

•  CONTINUOUS  COLOR  QUALITV 

ihit's  A 

Newspa^  Rollers 

They  do  wonders  for  color  press- 
work,  block  ond  white,  too  — of 


Profit  by  our  years  of  experience 
building  precise  color  rollers  for 
fine,  rotary  publicatian  presswork. 
Here's  a  definite  advantage  in  colar 
printing  waiting  for  your  use. 

Staff  now 

oTL., 


machined  to  dynamic  balance. 

The  plating  position  has  been 
lowered  to  371^"  from  the 
pressroom  floor  level.  The 
Plate  and  Impression  Cylinders 


the  other  is  7"  in  diameter,  held  in  outboard  bearings  w'hich  mounted  in  large  Timken 

There  are  one  diameter  insures  rigidly  mounted  gears,  pre-loaded  roller  bearings.  The 

form  roll,  one  6"  diameter  form  Intermediate  gears  and  their  journals  on  these  cylinders  are 


roll,  one  diameter  distrib¬ 

uting  roll,  two  4^4"  diameter 
transfer  rollers,  one  4 Vi"  di¬ 
ameter  feed  rollers  used  on  each 
ink  distribution. 


shafts  are  integral  pieces.  largest  in  diameter  of  any 

I,arpe  Dian.eier  Rollers  newspaper  press  manufacturer 

w'hich  insures  the  most  rigid 
Form  and  Distributor  roller  construction.  The  bearings  are 
journals  are  of  large  diameter,  mounted  directly  in  the  side 
close  to  the  bodies  of  the  rollers  frames.  Impression  is  set  by  op- 


I.,arge  DianieU^r  Rollers 


The  gears  on  the  side  of  the  close  to  the  bodies  of  the  rollers  frames.  Impression  is  set  by  op- 
unit  which  drives  the  inking  assuring  rigidity  and  are  pro-  posing  screws  against  hardened 
distribution  are  alloy  steel  gears  vided  with  special  anti-friction  steel  inserts  which  is  the  sim- 
with  increased  face  width  and  sealed  -  for  -  life  bearings  and  plest  and  most  positive  method, 
are  flame-hardened  to  insure  semi-automatic  accurate  adj'ust-  A  flush  mounted  micrometer 
long  life  and  quieter  operation,  ments  to  maintain  proper  set-  impression  dial  is  used  for  reg- 
They  are  mounted  on  the  jour-  ting.  istering  impression. 


are  flame-hardened  to  insure  semi-automatic  accurate  adj'ust- 


long  life  and  quieter  operation. 
They  are  mounted  on  the  jour¬ 
nals  with  greater  hub  lengths 


ments  to  maintain  proper  set¬ 
ting. 

The  Ink  Drums  have  large  di- 


and  also  held  with  rings  which  ameter  journals  and  mounted  in 
have  a  Brown  &  Sharp  tapered  high-grade  precision  roller 
bore.  This  insures  a  tight  gear  bearings  of  special  construction 


2-Plate  Ixtck-up 

Our  underside  plate  lock-up 
will  lock  tw'o  plates  simultane- 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


mounting  and  truer  running.  to  provide  for  rigid  mounting  ously,  or,  as  an  option,  we  can 

The  intermediate  gears  are  directly  in  side  frames  and  to  supply  an  individual  plate  un- 

- - .1—,  derside  lockup.  Both  are  equip¬ 
ped  for  lateral  and  circumferen- 
tial  adj’ustment.  The  Plate  and 
Impression  Cylinder  gears  are 
mounted  tightly  to  the'  journals 
^  n  1  •  with  rings  which  have  a  Brown 

Pa1*A11*!I  At  /ICCAliiai'ACI  Sharp  tapered  bore,  thus 

1  vivliil  (x  ilijIjUvlIlIvtJ  assuring  that  these  gears  will 

always  run  concentrically. 

DESIGNERS  OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  Semi-automatic  cock.t  adjut.. 

316  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois  ments  on  all  rubber  rollers  will 

be  furnished. 

CENTRAL  6-1333  diameter  of  the  main 

•  ARCHITECTURE  horizontal  drive  shaft  is  2%" 

•  ENGINEERING  and  the  vertical  diameter  is 

•  PLANNING  2V4".  The  main  horizontal  drive 

shaft  gear  housing  has  been 
— J  completely  re-designed  and  gw 

loads  are  taken  on  the  housing 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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MM  BITES  DOG--- 


As  fast  as  headlines  are  made 


You  keyboard  them  on  Rangemaster 


The  point  is  you  set  headlines  os  economically  os  straight  text.  Some  principle,  too.  Rongemosters,  most  versatile  of  all 
Linotypes,  have  big  main  magazines  that  hold  sizes  to  36  point  normal  or  48  point  condensed.  With  a  Rangemaster  on 
headline  duty,  it's  easier  to  meet  deadlines.  And  any  Rangemaster  can  do  double  duty  by  setting  copy  for  display  ads,  too. 
On  food  store  copy,  for  example,  the  Rangemaster  Model  35  sets  two  and  three-line  composition  to  give  you  perfect  slugs, 
ready  for  lockup,  without  costly  saw-in.  Only  the  Rangemaster  35  can  mix  so  many  faces  ■ 

and  sizes  without  side  magazines.  Only  Rangemaster  keyboards  type  as  large  as  36  point  lYlJ||nB|||Q 
Spartan  Black.  Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  for  details.  Rangemaster  is  a  paying  ^ 

proposition.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York.  MSf^SfltllSlCr 


Super  Seventy 

(Continued  from  pane  54) 


rather  than  on  the  horizontal 
shaft. 

All  disconnect  clutches  and 
sleeves  are  of  the  internal-ex¬ 
ternal  tooth  type.  The  gears  in 
the  main  gear  box  are  mounted 
in  Timken  pre-loaded  oversize 
bearings.  All  gears  on  the  ver¬ 
tical  upright  drive  shaft  side  of 
unit  are  wider  faced  gears, 
hardened,  ground  and  lapped  in 
sets,  to  insure  greater  life  and 
quieter  operation.  All  are  of 
special  alloy  steels. 

Safety  Outcli 

Each  unit  is  furnished  with  a 
“Hilliard”  overload  safety 


clutch.  This  clutch  is  re-engaged 
at  the  pressroom  floor  level.  The 
unit  is  silenced  or  reversed  in 
the  main  drive  gear  box  and 
not  by  using  the  overload 
clutch.  This  operation  is  done 
from  the  pressroom  floor  level. 
This  clutch  has  been  engineered 
to  assure  safe  operation  on  red 
button  stops  at  speeds  of  70,000 
an  hour  when  it  is  in  proper 
adjustment. 

There  are  electrical  inter¬ 
locks  from  the  unit  silencing  or 
reversing  sleeves,  to  the  “Hil¬ 
liard”  safety  clutch  on  the  ver¬ 
tical  drive  shaft  and  to  the 
Electro-Magnetic  Maxi-Torque 
clutches  which  connect  the 
drives  for  the  fountain  roll, 
rotative  ink  feed  roll  and  oscil¬ 
lating  cylinder  drives.  These 
interlocks  will  stop  the  ink  cyl¬ 


inders  from  oscillating  when 
the  unit  is  silenced  or  if  the 
“Hilliard”  overload  clutch 
should  disconnect. 

There  is  a  double  eccentric 
arrangement  which  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  through  the  guard  for 
decreasing  the  oscillation  of  the 
ink  cylinders  for  color  printing. 
The  normal  oscillation  is  IVi". 
This  can  be  reduced  to  with 
the  above  mentioned  arrange¬ 
ment. 

*Clean  Ink  Method' 

The  Scott  method  of  supply¬ 
ing  ink  to  the  fountain  is  called 
the  “Clean  Ink  Method.”  This 
is  new  and  has  many  advan¬ 
tages.  It  is  arranged  to  put  ink 
in  four  compartments  across  the 
press.  When  the  ink  reaches  a 
certain  level  it  flows  over  the 


retaining  hopper  of  the  com¬ 
partment  into  a  sump  and  re¬ 
turns  to  the  main  ink  supply 
through  filters.  This  insures 
clean  ink  at  all  times,  does  not 
need  a  float  to  keep  the  ink  at 
a  level  and  also  can  be  use<i 
to  shut  off  a  page  or  pages 
when  a  *2  roll,  %  roll  or  dinky 
roll  is  being  used. 

The  fountain  roll  is  mounted 
rigidly  in  anti-friction  ball 
bearings  directly  into  the  unit 
side  frames  and  runs  at  a  speed 
of  one  revolution  to  thirty  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  plate  cylinder. 

The  Scott  method  of  trans¬ 
mitting  the  ink  from  the  foun¬ 
tain  roll  to  the  forms  is  by  the 
new  “Rotomatic  Ink  Feed” 
method.  This  is  a  positive  meth¬ 
od  at  all  press  speeds. 

Setting  the  ink  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  our  new  “Finger  Tip 
Control”  which  is  electrically 
operated  and  mounted  at  a 
proper  lev'el  in  a  panel  board 
on  the  unit  guard.  The  “Scott” 
unit  is  supplied  with  modem 
flush  mounted  push  button  con¬ 
trol  stations. 

rx>lor  C,onversi«>n 

We  have  a  simple  means  of 
i  converting  to  color  printing.  We 
'  first  remov'e  a  hopper  plate  in 
the  black  ink  compartment  — 

;  this  plate  weighs  less  than  half 
a  pound  —  clean  it  with  solvent, 
then  replace,  insert  a  plastic 
container  in  the  black  ink  sump 
and  mount  a  tank  of  colored  ink 
on  the  top  of  the  fountain  blade 
,  bar.  The  ink  will  gravity  feed 
to  the  hopper  or  compartment 
and  when  a  certain  level  is 
reached,  will  overflow  into  the 
plastic  container.  There  is  an 
impeller  pump  in  the  tank  which 
will  draw  the  ink  from  the 
plastic  container  back  into  the 
I  tank.  This  gives  a  continuous 
flow  of  ink  from  tank  to  plastic 
container  and  back  to  the  tank. 
This  will  also  agitate  the  ink 
which  is  a  desirable  feature 
with  colored  inks. 

The  same  compartments  are 
used  for  black  or  color.  The 
'  same  “Finger  Tip  Control”  is 
used  for  either.  I 

• 

Imperial  Metal  Co. 

Offers  Plant  Trip 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  will  have  a 
plant  visitation,  with  refresh¬ 
ments,  on  Tuesday,  June  12,  in 
conjunction  with  the  ANPA-RI 
Conference. 

Plans  include  a  trip  through 
the  type  metal  manufacturing 
plant  where  the  latest  in  metal 
making  equipment  and  methods 
will  be  viewed.  Imperial’s  pho¬ 
toengraving  zinc  manufacturing 
facilities  and  modem  laboratory  | 
will  be  another  part  of  the  trip- 


IMPERIAL’S  PHOTOENGRAVING 
ENGINEERING  SERVICE 


FITS  RIGHT  IN... mm  your  plans 

There’s  a  brighter  future  for  your  photoengraving  o|)erations  when 
you  utilize  Imperial’s  Photoengraving  Engineering  Service.  By  con¬ 
sulting  with  Im|)erial  engineers  in  the  early  planning  stages,  a  better 
functional  engraving  plant  layout  is  assured.  After  exhaustive  sur¬ 
veys,  recommendations  are  made  for  the  best  layout  and  equipment, 
keeping  in  mind  present  requirements  and  technological  trends. 
When  considering  new  or  modernized  photoengraving  facilities,  rely 
on  Im|)eriars  wide  ex|jerience  in  planning 
many  profitable  engraving  0|)erations.  A 
request  on  your  letterhead  is  invited. 


Graphic  Products  Division 

IMPERIAL  TYPE 
METAL  COMPANY 

Chicago  50  •  Philadelphia  34  •  New  York  7 

Serving  The  Graphic  Arts  Exclusively 
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ThMrs\nGHT/J;a  NOLAN  furnace  is 
custom  fitted  to  your  exact  needs  for 
production,  space,  power— and  the  many 


DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR,  A 


OLA 


FURNACE  WILL  BRING 


THE  HIGHEST  RETURN  ON 


YOUR  INVESTMENT! 


WITH  NOLAN  YOU  GET 
i  A  "CUSTOMIZED”  FURNACE 


FOR  THE  SAME  LOW  PRICE 


orner  variaoies  wnicn  maxe  me  airrer- 
ence  in  efficient,  money-saving  repig¬ 
ging  and  plate  casting.  Yet  you  pay  no 
more  than  for  standard  "production  run" 
equipment!  Ask  the  NOLAN  man  for  the 
full  story. 


NOMN 


ROME,  N.  Y 


20-PAGE  ENGINEERING  GUIDE  . . .  gives 
helpful  engineering  data  on  remelt  and 
stereo  furnace  design.  Write  for  free  copy. 


get  in  between  or  under  the 
blankets.  On  the  press,  the  blan¬ 
kets  are  cleaned  off  regularly 
with  a  standard  commei-cial 
cleaner. 

Hard  Underpat'kiiia 

When  a  blanket  is  mounted, 
it  is  first  run  with  a  blank  type- 
high  plate  in  order  to  allow  it 
to  stretch.  After  about  .">00  or 
1000  impressions,  the  slack  is 
taken  up;  then  the  blanket  is 
run  for  another  3000  to  4000 
impressions,  and  the  slack  is 
taken  up  again. 

The  same  hard  underpacking 
is  used  on  all  iinits. 

“We  find  a  hard  packing  and 
a  tough  blanket  best  for  print¬ 
ing  quality,”  says  Mr.  Porter. 
“A  pretty  hard  packing  is  also 
needed  with  No-Pak  mats,  and 
we  are  just  experimenting  with 
these.  Finally,  on  high-speed 
presses,  such  as  our  Goss  head¬ 
liner,  a  blanket  must  be  very 
tough  to  survive  smashes.  The 
Vulcan  blanket  is  probably  the 
toughest  we  have  ever  had.” 


Photo-Engraving  Shop 
Marks  Its  25th  Year 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Capco  Rewinder  Capco  Portable  Ink  Fountain 

Save  uMble  newsprint  now  going  as  core  Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 
waste.  vides  color  efficiently. 

Capco  Core  Stripper  Capco  "Face-O-Type"  Mochine 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  tine.  Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 

screen  pattern. 

Capco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  applies  power,  Capco  Plate  Gaa9e 

polishes  smoothly.  Checks  thickness  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 


plate  cylinders  are  driven  . .  •  on  Hoe  Colormatic* 

units  by  this  exclusive  unit  drive.  The  printing  couples  of  each 
unit  start  simultaneously,  with  precise  registration  insured  be¬ 
cause  the  possible  points  of  backlash  have  been  reduced  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  The  design  also  leaves  the  arch  open  and  free 
for  pressmen  to  lead  the  web,  etc. 

-Trademark  ■>.  hoc  *  co..  imc.  hm 


Radueo  Production  Costs  With  Copco  fndaett:  Writ*  To 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  College  Park,  Md.  •  Phene:  864-7A77 
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Boulder  Camera 
Goes  Ahead  with 
Building  Program 

BouLDEai,  Colo. 

Construction  of  a  new  daily 
Camera  Building  at  11th  and 
Pearl  Streets  will  begin  later 
this  month. 

The  newspaper  is  scheduled  to 
be  in  the  new  building  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Pad- 
dock,  president  of  Boulder  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc.,  Camera  publishers, 
announced. 

The  new  structure  will  re¬ 
place  almost  all  of  the  Camera’s 
present  plant  and  office.  After 
it  is  completed  and  occupied,  the 
present  office  and  the  former  fire 
station  next  door  both  will  be 
razed  to  provide  parking  for 
firm  and  customer  cars. 

The  new  Camera  building  will 
be  a  two-story  structure  open¬ 
ing  on  to  off-street  parking 
along  Pearl  Street.  It  is  to  be 
erected  in  a  continuous,  three- 
phase  project. 

Ownership  of  the  fire  station 
will  give  the  Camera  a  total  of 
162  feet  of  frontage  along  Pearl 
from  the  11th  Street  comer 
westward.  Included  in  that  prop¬ 
erty  are  the  present  Camera 
office  building  and  property  pur¬ 
chased  two  years  ago  for  future 
expansion.  That  land  now'  is 
occupied  by  the  Crouch  Motor 
Co.  used  car  lot. 

First  Pla«'€‘ 

Construction  w'ill  begin  with 
the  main  portion  of  the  new' 
building.  This  is  to  be  a  two- 
story  and  basement  building 
w'hich  will  adjoin  the  present 
Camera  composing  and  press 
room,  a  one-story  and  basement 
structure  behind  the  main  Cam¬ 
era  office. 

The  final  phase  will  be  to  build 
a  23-foot,  two-story  portion  of 
the  new'  building  in  front  of  the 
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press  building,  to  complete  a 
parking  lot  across  the  entire 
front  of  the  property  and  to 
provide  landscaping. 

The  new  building  will  provide 
space  both  for  present  Camera 
operations  and  expected  future 
growth.  When  complete,  it  will 
provide  31,500  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Present  operations 
occupy  17,000  square  feet. 

Planning  for  new  facilities  for 
the  Daily  Camera  was  started 
more  than  two  years  ago.  The 
late  A.  A.  (Gov)  Paddock,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Boulder  Publishing  and 
publisher  of  the  paper  until  his 
death  last  Nov.  7,  began  the 
planning. 

Camera  directors  decided  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  to  try  to  keep 
the  newspaper’s  home  w'here  it 
has  always  been  —  11th  and 
Pearl.  The  Camera  was  started 
there  in  half  of  the  first  floor 
of  the  present  front  building. 


Wolitsky  Director 
Of  Technical  Center 

The  appointment  of  Garson 
Wolitsky  as  director  of  offset 
training  for  the  Fairchild 
Graphic  Technical  Center  at 
Plainview,  Long  Island,  has 
been  announced  by  J.  A.  V. 
Hyatt,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  a  division 
of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation. 

He  W'ill  be  responsible  for  all 
offset  training  programs  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Technical  Center 
including  operation  of  the  Fair- 
child  Color  King  Press.  Prior  to 
joining  Fairchild  in  1959,  he  was 
factory  representative  for  litho¬ 
graphic  products  with  the  Oza- 
lid  Division  of  General  Aniline 
and  Film  Corporation  for  four 
years. 


Dow  Obtains  License 
On  RCA  Electrofax 

Dow'  Chemical  Company  has 
obtained  a  license  from  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  for  its 
Electrofax  process  w'here  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  metal  applications  in  the 
graphic  arts  and  related  fields. 
The  particular  applications  of 
Electrofax  concern  the  use  of 
an  electrostatic  process  per¬ 
mitting  the  high  speed  repro¬ 
duction  of  visual  information  on 
metal  plates  w'hich,  if  desired, 
may  be  subsequently  etched. 

• 

Customer  Service 

Vernon  J.  Hilgoe  w'as  recently 
appointed  Chief  Engineer-Cus¬ 
tomer  Service,  a  new'ly  created 
post  of  the  Goss  Company.  He 
began  his  career  w'ith  Goss  in 
1936  as  a  draftsman. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  PHOTON 


The  most  apparent  view,  of  course,  is  the 
photo  of  our  new  plant  and  administrative 
offices  in  Wilmington.  Massachusetts.  Here, 
42.000  square  feet  of  research,  production 
and  training  facilities  are  concentrated  to 
provide  the  printing  industry  with  photo¬ 
graphic  typesetting  equipment  that  will  meet 
the  most  stringent  demands  for  quality  and 
speed.  Here  is  the  heart  of  photocomposition 
today  . . .  and  the  birthplace  of  tomorrow's 
pioneering  achievements  in  this  rapidly 
expanding  field. 

A  more  dramatic  view  of  Photon,  however. 


is  the  type  you  are  now  reading.  Photo- 
composed  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  it  is  typical 
of  the  typographical  clarity  and  versatility 
that  Photon  -and  only  Photon  can  achieve. 
The  operator  who  composed  this  copy,  for 
instance,  commanded  more  than  17,000 
characters  from  a  single  keyboard  one  of 
countless  reasons  why  Photon  is  effecting 
such  dramatic  economies  in  composing 
rooms  across  the  nation. 

Photon's  exciting  capabilities  can  introduce 
a  new  era  of  efficiency  in  your  composing 
room  as  well.  Ask  for  details. 


PHOTON 


353  Middlesex  Avenue 
Wilmington,  Moss. 
UNiversity  4-8400 
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3  Production 
Execs  Appointed 

The  ai)pointments  of  R.  A. 
(Dick)  Ahlstrom  as  assistant 
production  manaper  and  Georpe 
Farley  as  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  A’cic  York  \ew.-i 
were  announced  recently  by  S.  D. 
(Doc)  Willey,  i)roduction  nian- 
aper. 

William  D.  (Dave)  Happ  was 
named  stereotype  superintendent 
and  peneral  foreman. 

Mr.  Ahlstrom  had  served  as 
assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  since  May  19,  1958. 

A  Newsman  since  June  23, 
1952,  Mr.  Ahlstrom  joined  the 
l)aper  as  an  administrative 
assistant  to  the  business  man- 
aper.  He  worked  closely  on 
.several  mechanical  projects  in- 
cludinp  the  press  conversion  pro¬ 
pram  before  transferrinp  to  the 
l)roduction  office  in  April,  1956. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Mr. 
.4hlstrom  is  a  praduate  of 
Brooklyn  Collepe,  where  he 
earned  a  B..\.  degree  in  science 
and  history  in  1949.  He  also 
received  a  B.S.  degree  in  print¬ 
ing  management  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1952. 

Mr.  Farley,  who  has  served  as 
stereotype  superintendent  since 
Jan  1,  1959,  succeeds  to  the 
position  formerly  held  bv  Mr. 
Willey. 

A  member  of  The  News  for 
more  than  32  years,  Mr.  Farley 
l>epan  his  newspaper  career  in 
Springfield  and  Worcester. 

Mr.  Happ,  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  three-month  supervisory 
training  program  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  office,  had  served  as  late 
shift  assistant  stereo  foreman 
since  joining  the  News  Nov.  17, 
1959. 

He  came  to  the  News  after 
serc'ing  eight  years  with  Consoli¬ 
dated  Color  Press  and  16  years 
with  the  old  .Vh.whu  Review  Star 
in  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I. 


IN  ECpUIPMENT  ALLEY  during  the  ANPA  Convention  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria:  David  J.  Duncan,  left,  publisher  of  the  Culver  City  (Calif.) 
Star-News,  and  Robert  L.  Curry,  center,  publisher  of  the  Redondo 
Beach  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Breeze,  pick  up  pointers  from  H.  Carstensen 
of  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment  Co. 


Excellent  lor  classified  pages,  "copy” 
lines,  general  display,  or  wherever  a 
condensed  outline  Gothic  is  needed. 
Made  in  18,  24,  30,  36  and  48  point. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  *  Chicago  14 


Facts  about  offset  hold  the  Inter¬ 
est  of  Max  Nussbaum,  president 
of  the  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer, 
and  Peyton  Anderson,  publisher 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
and  News. 

96  Units  in  Piant 

CHICA(M) 

A  press  expansion  program 
begun  in  1959  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  Chienpo  Daily 
Newa  and  Sun-TimeK  plant. 
Marshall  Field  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher,  pushed  the  starter 
button  recently  on  the  last  of  the 
units  installed  in  a  $7,500,000 
investment.  There  are  now  96 
units — 66  black,  20  color — and 
10  folders  in  the  212-foot  long 
pressroom. 


Quality 

NEWSPAPER 

PRODUCTION. 

equipment' 

23S  W.  Washington  Bl«d.  . 
Whittier,  California 


SERVING 
THE  INDUSTRY 
FOR  33  YEARS 


Robert  C.  Dix,  publisher  of  the 
Ravenna  (O.)  Record-Courier, 
picks  up  a  brochure  explaining  a 
new  piece  of  equipment. 


After  visiting  equipment  exhibits, 
Ethan  Crane,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lancaster  (O.)  Eagle- 
Gazette,  re'axes  and  ponders  the 
technological  changes  that  are 
coming  in  the  newspaper  business. 


Santa  Barbara  Grows  [ 
Up  to  96-Page  Press  I 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  ? 
Rapid  increases  in  the  circu-  | 
lation  of  the  Santa  Barbara  | 
Xewa-Press  over  the  past  several  I 
years,  in  line  with  the  fast  ^ 
growdh  of  the  three-county  area  , 
it  sers’es,  has  brought  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Goss  Headliner  ' 
Mark  II  press,  key  unit  of  a 
$1,200,000  expansion  program. 

Dedication  of  the  96-page 
capacity  press,  capable  of  pro-  i 
ducing  70,000  copies  of  the  [ 
News-Press  per  hour  with  a  ff 
wide  color  flexibility,  and  related  I 
facilities,  came  as  the  culmina-  I 
tion  of  four  years  of  planning  f 
by  T.  M.  Storke,  85-year-old  ■ 
editor  and  publisher,  and  Bert  | 
D.  Lane,  general  manager  and  I 
assistant  publisher.  | 

The  press  replaces  a  Goss  j 
erected  in  1934. 

The  six  16-page  units  of  the 
new  press  are  driven  by  individ¬ 
ual  50-horsepow’er  variable-speed 
Hurletron  motors,  aligned  with 
a  common  driveshaft.  The  press 
is  anchored  to  a  floating  slab 
floor  nearly  two  feet  thick, 
separated  from  the  floor  of  the 
rest  of  the  building  which  houses 
it. 

The  new  building,  designed  to 
form  a  continuous  architectural 
unit  with  the  rest  of  the  News- 
Press  plant,  was  built  on  a  ' 
connecting  60  by  120  foot  lot.  | 

• 

Portland  Reporter 
Has  Expansion  Plan 

Portland,  Ore. 

Expansion  plans  have  been  j 
announced  by  the  Portland 
Reporter,  tabloid  afternoon 
new’spaper.  ' 

Publisher  Robert  Webb  said  a 
half-block  adjacent  to  the 
Reporter  plant  has  been  leased 
by  Rose  City  Development  Co., 
owner  of  the  plant,  and  that 
mechanical  and  business  opera-  ! 
tions  w'ill  be  expanded.  ■ 

The  Reporter  w'as  started  as  a  ^ 
w'eekly  by  unions  striking 
against  the  Oregonian  and  0r«-  I 
gon  Journal  two  years  ago  and  | 
^came  a  daily  Feb.  11,  1961.  | 
The  strike  remains  unsettled.  I 


Stereo  Foreman  ^ 

Hartford,  Conn. 

John  J.  Sheridan  has  been  r 
named  Hartford  Times  stereo¬ 
type  department  foreman,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Martin  Red¬ 
mond.  Mr.  Sheridan,  with  the 
Gannett  Group  daily  for  27 
years,  had  been  serving  as  assist¬ 
ant  foreman  for  three  years.  ^ 
Russell  T.  Grogan,  who  has  been  rf 
with  the  Times  for  24  years,  is  * 
now  assistant  foreman. 
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.PIONEERING 
I  FROM  lt<»Q 
FORWARD 


Angelo  Braccio 

In  America,  you  have  the  same  opportunity 


Angelo  Braccio  came  to  America  from 
Southern  Italy  as  a  boy  of  nine. 

The  last  36  years,  he  has  worked  for 
the  same  private  club  in  Los  Angeles, 
raised  and  educated  three  children,  and 
bought  53  shares  of  Union  Oil  stock  out 
of  his  savings. 

The  latter  entitles  him  (along  with 
some  63,000  other  share  owners'*  to  a 
report  on  our  business  in  1961 — our 
71st  year. 

Our  customers  paid  us  $546,342,000. 
We  spent  59%  of  this — or  $320,231,000 
— with  over  18,000  other  companies  and 
individuals  with  whom  we  do  business. 

More  than  1,500  local.  State  and 
Federal  tax  collecting  agencies  took 
another  5%  or  $27,497,000.  .\nd  we  also 
handed  over  to  governmental  agencies 
17% — or  $94,252.000 — in  fuel  taxes  we 
collected  from  our  customers. 

Wages  and  other  benefits  for  our  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  families  amounted  to 
12% — or  $67,427,000 — of  our  income. 

This  left  7% — or  $36.936.00(» — as  net 
profit.  Slightly  less  than  half  of  these 
earnings — or  $17,463,000 — the  Braccios 
and  our  other  share  owners  received  in 
cash  dividends.  In  addition,  they  received 
a  2%  share  dividend. 

The  balance  of  our  net  earniiiEis — 
equal  to  4%  of  our  customers’  dollars — 
we  reinvested  in  the  business  to  expand 
and  mcxlernize  facilities. 

We  are  proud  that  .\n<ielo  Braccio 
chose  to  become  a  part  owner  of  the 
Union  Oil  Company. 

Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
in  America  any  man  can  become  a  part 
owner  of  a  company  by  investing  his 
savings. 

This  opportunity  will  continue  to  exist 
for  all  of  us  as  long  as  our  economy 
remains  free  and  competitive. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  INVITED,  li'ritf:  Chairman 
oj  the  Board,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil 
Center,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 


Union  Oil  Company 
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Weekly  Editor 

[Contuuud  from  page  iiO) 


Iji’ospect  of  (lualifyinj;  under 
your  rules  on  a  suicide!” 

Another  letter  requested  an 
apolofrj,'  for  Livermore  l)ecause 
the  prostitution  story  was  “an 
obviously  biased  attempt  to  dis¬ 
credit  our  town.” 

In  the  same  issue,  the  editor 
wrote:  ‘‘My  actions  in  this  case 
have  been  inspired  by  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  principles  of 
lesponsible  journalism.  I  l)e- 
lieve  that  a  pood  newspaper 
should  use  its  power  to  elimi¬ 
nate  such  evils  as  bootleppinp, 
prostitution,  and  the  depradinp 
of  teen-ape  pirls.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  it  was  my  conviction 
that  I  could  do  the  most  to  elim¬ 
inate  them  by  tellinp  the  i>eo- 
ple  the  cold,  hard  facts  so  that 
they  could  know  and  act  ac- 
cordinply.” 

Letters  of  praise  came  from 
a  schoolteacher,  two  Livermore 
residents,  a  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  staff  member,  a  public 
oflicial,  and  the  resident  of  an 
adjacent  community. 

‘‘I  didn’t  start  out  as  a  cru¬ 
sader,”  Landon  Wills  says.  ‘‘I 
just  turned  up  a  stor>’ — a  stor>’ 
you  could  pet  your  teeth  into 
and  chew  the  hell  out  of.” 

In  answer  to  the  charpe  that 
he  had  published  only  sensa¬ 
tional  news  from  Livermore, 
the  editor  printed  an  itemized 
list  of  stories  about  that  com¬ 
munity  which  could  not  be  con- 
sideied  antaponistic  or  unfavor¬ 
able.  Ke  still  insisted  he  was  on 
the  side  of  the  clubs,  the  church 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
l)ublishinp  the  prostitution  story 
down  to  its  last  detail.  (The 
woman  in  question  received  a 
suspended  sentence  on  a  promise 
to  leave  town.) 

‘‘What  runs  throuph  all  this 
is  a  misunderstandinp  of  the 
function  of  a  newspapei- — and 
a  lack  of  appreciation  for  the 
place  of  a  small  weekly  in  a 
town,”  says  Mr.  Wills  who  has 


l)een  puttinp  out  the  News  since 
he  moved  to  Calhoun  in  1946. 

If  you  were  Country  Editor 
Landon  Wills,  what  would  you 
have  done  with  the  prostitution 
story  ?  As  we  did  with  Georpe 
Tiplady’s  expeiience  last  week, 
we  apain  invite  your  comments. 


THURSDATA 


M  AN  AGEM  ENT  WORK¬ 
SHOP  —  The  second  annual 
Weekly  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment  W’orkshop  will  be  held  at 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  on  May  19-25.  It 
will  be  directed  by  Robert  Shaw, 
one-time  vreekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  professor  of  journalism, 
and  now  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  On  the  staff  are 
Marion  Krehbiel,  newspaper 
consultant  and  broker  from 
Norton,  Kans.;  Edmund  Arnold, 
typographer,  editor  of  Linotype 
Neu's,  and  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Syracuse  University; 
Joseph  W.  Terry,  manager, 
newspaper  division.  Wolf  and 
(Company,  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants,  Chicago,  Ill.;  and 
George  C.  Brown,  former  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  professor 
of  printing,  and  now  business 
manager  of  the  Egyptian, 
Southern  Illinois  University  off¬ 
set  newspaper. 

*  •  * 

FEEL  THE  MATERIAL  — 
The  Jefferson  (Ga.)  Jackson 
Herald  published  an  ad  contain¬ 
ing  samples  of  textile  products. 
Swatches  of  corduroy,  flannel 
and  twdll  were  affixed  by  hand 
to  a  page  as  part  of  an  ad  for 
Jefferson  Mills  Inc.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  copies  were  run  off. 

*  *  * 

VARSITY  SUBS  — Publisher 
Ted  Brammer,  Nyssa  (Ore.) 
Gate  City  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Brammer  took  their  first  vaca¬ 
tion  in  years  at  the  end  of  April. 
The  entire  issue  of  April  26  was 
produced  by  the  journalism  class 
of  Nyssa  High  School. 


W  EEKLY  SALES 

Jerome,  Idaho 

Blake  Petterson,  business 
manager  of  the  Englewood 
(Colo.)  Weekly  Herald,  and 
Allen  Mencher,  editorial  writer 
for  various  Colorado  w'eekly 
papers  have  purchased  the 
Northside  News  here  from  Bill 
MacKnight,  who  owned  it  since 
1947. 

*  *  * 

Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Dickson  Hartw'ell  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  28-40  page  tabloid 
Arizonian  here  from  Dwight  W. 
Koppes,  who  owmed  the  paper 
for  eight  years. 

Mr.  Hartwell,  who  conducts 
the  column  ‘‘Executive  Reports” 
for  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  becomes  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly. 

«  *  * 

Lillington,  N.  C. 

Henderson  Steele,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Harnett  County 
News  here,  has  sold  his  weekly 
to  Charles  Hamilton,  formerly 
a  newsman  with  the  Greensboro 
Record. 

Mr.  Steele,  who  operated  the 
paper  for  43  years,  has  retired. 

*  «  * 

Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Edward  N.  Klein,  former 
co-publisher  of  Klein  Publishers 
Inc.,  Oakhurst,  N.  J.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Warwick  Advertiser 
from  Thomas  T.  Valenta,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  96-year-old  weekly 
since  1959. 

Mr.  Klein  established  the  Oak¬ 
hurst  Home  News  in  1945.  For 
the  past  16  years  he  and  his 
brother,  Richard,  served  as  co- 
publishers  of  a  chain  of  eight 
weeklies  in  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J.,  two  of  which  were  pur¬ 
chased.  The  others  they  founded. 
Mr.  Klein  sold  his  interest  in 
Klein  Publishing  to  his  brother. 
« 

Carlsbad,  Calif. 

Ralph  Palmer,  former  editor 
of  the  Hollywood  Citizen-News 
and  publisher  of  seven  newspa¬ 
pers  in  San  Fernando  Valley 
has  purchased  the  Carlsbad 
Journal,  a  weekly,  from  Robert 
D.  Garland  and  his  brother, 
William  D.  Garland.  The  Gar¬ 
lands  have  operated  the  Journal 
for  13  years. 

• 

Teamwork  Issue 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

The  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
published  a  100-page  edition 
April  24,  including  an  80-page 
supplement  entitled  ‘‘Teamwork 
— Key  to  Jobs  and  Prosperity.” 
The  edition  was  published  in 
conjunction  with  the  75th  annual 
meeting  and  seventh  annual 
seminar  of  the  Greater  Lawrence 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
had  “Teamwork”  for  its  theme. 


Science  News  Flow  I 

Impeded,  Cohn  Says  I 

Evanston,  m.  | 

An  increasing  tendency  for 
universities,  hospitals  and  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  block  the 
flow  of  news  was  criticized  here 
recently  at  a  seminar  at  North¬ 
western  University. 

The  criticism  came  during  a 
panel  discussion  among  scien¬ 
tists,  editors,  writers  and  public 
relations  representatives  attend¬ 
ing  the  Midwestern  Science 
Communications  Seminar  for 
Public  Information  Specialists. 

A  warning  of  the  increased 
frequency  of  bottling  up  news 
sources  that  formerly  were  open 
was  given  by  Victor  Cohn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Science  W’riters  and 
science  writer,  Minneapolis 
T  ribiine. 

“Various  excuses  are  given,” 
said  Mr.  Cohn,  “largeness,  com¬ 
plexity,  avoiding  embarrass¬ 
ment,  increasing  accuracy;  but 
it  always  tends  to  decrease  the 
flow  of  honest  news.” 

He  told  of  cases  where  the 
official  or  the  scientist  was  told 
he  could  not  talk  to  newsmen 
w’ithout  clearing  it  with  some¬ 
one,  or  where  newsmen  were 
told  they  were  not  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  scientists  without  go¬ 
ing  through  some  agency  or  of-  , 
fice. 

• 

Richards  Revives 
Vir^nia  City  Weekly 

Virginia  City,  Nev. 

After  35  years  of  silence,  the 
once  influential  and  famed  Vir- 
ginia  City  Chronicle  is  again 
voicing  the  events  of  the  Com¬ 
stock  Lode. 

The  tabloid-sized  Chronicle, 
owned,  edited  and  published  by 
Bob  Richards,  made  its  reap¬ 
pearance  April  13  with  a  12- 
page  edition.  The  revival  of  the 
Chronicle  gives  Virginia  City 
two  weekly  newspapers.  The  op¬ 
position  is  the  Territorial  En¬ 
terprise, 

Mr.  Richards,  a  writer  and  | 
newsman,  was  associated  with 
the  Enterprise  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  until  it  was  sold  last  year 
by  Lucius  Beebe  and*Charle? 
Clegg.  Early  issues  of  the 
Chronicle  indicate  he  will  fol¬ 
low  the  style  in  format  (vintage 
type  faces,  cartoons)  and  cov¬ 
erage  (no  sacred  cows)  he  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  Enterprise. 

• 

Editor  Appointed 

Russell  H.  Butcher  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  New  Beth¬ 
lehem  (Pa.)  Leader-Vindicator.  . 
He  succeeds  Richard  M.  Rau  who 
joined  the  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle 
as  a  reporter. 
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for  published  articles  relating  to  highways 


ENTRIES  CLOSE  JUNE  30. 


Writers  of  published  articles  or  editorials  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  better  public  understanding  of  highway 
development,  progress  and  use  are  eligible  for  the 
1962  Ted  V.  Rodgers  Journalism  Awards.  Sponsored 
jointly  by  the  ATA  Foundation,  Inc.  (American 
trucking  industry)  and  Trailmobile  Inc.  (manu¬ 
facturers  of  truck-trailers),  awards  are  given  for 
published  articles  in  three  media: 

Daily  Newspapers  .  .  .  Weekly  Newspapers  .  .  . 
Magazines  (except  those  devoted  primarily  to  trans¬ 
portation  industries) 

$9000  in  awards 

First  award  in  each  category  is  $1500,  second  $700, 
third  $300.  Also,  each  first  award  winner  may 
designate  a  school  of  journalism  to  receive  a  $500 
companion  award-grant. 

rules 

1.  Authors  of  all  articles  that  meet  the  requirements 
listed  in  these  regulations  are  eligible.  Entries  will 
be  judged  on  their  contribution  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  highways  and  their  use,  and  to 
better  understanding  of  the  role  of  highways  in  the 
economic  growth  of  community  and  nation. 

2.  Entries  in  the  1961-1962  Competition  must  have 
been  published  on  or  between  the  dates  of  July  1, 
1961  and  June  30, 1962. 

3.  Only  published  articles  are  eligible.  (It  should  be 
emphasized  that  entries  need  not  mention  trucks 
or  trucking.) 

4.  Articles  and  editorials  of  any  length  are  eligible. 
A  series  of  articles  will  be  considered  a  single  entry. 


5.  There  are  three  categories  of  participation: 
Magazines,  except  trade  publications  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  transportation  industries:  daily  news¬ 
papers;  weekly  newspapers.  Material  printed  in 
publications  devoted  primarily  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  industries  is  not  eligible. 

6.  Each  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  copyright  ownership,  the  date  and  name  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  which  it  appeared,  and  the  category  in 
which  it  is  entered. 

7.  Awards  will  be  the  same  in  the  three  categories: 
First — $1500;  Second — $700;  Third — $300. 

8.  A  $500  cash  award  will  be  made  to  the  journalism 
school  from  which  the  first  place  winner  in  each 
category  graduated,  or  to  the  journalism  school 
designated  by  the  winner. 

9.  Entries  will  be  accepted  until  July  1, 1962  (post¬ 
mark).  They  should  be  mailed  to: 

Ted  V.  Rodgers  Awards,  The  ATA  Foundation,  Inc. 
1616  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

10.  Material  submitted  cannot  be  returned.  De¬ 
cision  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  In  event  of  ties, 
duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded.  This  awards  pro¬ 
gram  is  subject  to  state  and  national  regulations. 
Winners  will  be  notified  by  special  letter  before 
Mid-October,  1962,  and  by  public  announcement. 
A  complete  list  of  winners  will  be  available  to  those 
requesting  it. 

enter  now 

Review  your  work  of  the  past  year.  Possibly  you 
have  a  published  piece  which  would  qualify.  Sub¬ 
mit  it  today. 

member 


TRAILMOBILE  inc. 


foundation 


CIRCLLATION 


Senior  Group  Grows, 
Loyal  to  Newspapers 

By  Martin  E.  Sejjal 


(Mr.  Segal,  who  heads  a  firm 
of  consultants  on  retirement 
and  welfare  programs,  writes 
the  AP  Newsfeatures  column, 
“Security  for  You  and  Veterans 
Guide.”) 

ANP.\  figures  show  there  are 
99  million  U.  S.  newspaper 
readers — or  about  60  percent  of 
the  population.  The  same  sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  25  million 
readers  are  55  years  old  or 
more.  These  readers  total  80 
percent  of  their  age  group — the 
highest  readership  percentage. 

The  55-plus  readers  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  younger  reader 
groups,  not  only  statistically, 
but  in  attitude  toward  the  news¬ 
paper,  in  areas  of  news  inter¬ 
est,  and  in  outlook. 

Basic  Medium 

For  one  thing,  the  newspa¬ 
per  tends  to  remain  the  basic 
information  medium  of  the  55- 
plus  reader.  He  learned  to  find 
his  news  in  a  newspaper  long 
before  competing  communica¬ 
tions  media  began  hammering 
at  his  learning  patterns.  The 
55-plus  reader  began  to  rely  on 
newspapers  for  his  information, 
opinion,  humor,  and  shopping 
news  long  before  television 
e.xisted,  when  radio  was  still  a 
7:30  to  8:00  o’clock  diversion. 
And  in  those  days  magazines 
with  5-million  circulation  existed 
only  in  the  fantasies  of  promo¬ 
tion  men. 

The  result:  a  potentially  more 
interested,  loyal  newspaper  au¬ 
dience — one  which  has  more 
time  to  spend  with  the  daily 


paper  than  any  other  reader 
group. 

Important  as  this  group  is 
today,  it  will  be  more  important 
next  year,  and  still  more  im¬ 
portant  the  year  after.  The  55- 
plus  group,  and  the  65-plus 
group,  is  growing  faster  than 
the  general  population. 

In  1920,  one  out  of  20  Amer¬ 
icans  was  65  years  old  or  over. 
In  1960,  one  out  of  11  Ameri¬ 
cans  was  65-plus.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  older  people — and  older 
readers  —  doubled  in  our  life¬ 
time. 

In  the  period  between  1950 
and  1960,  the  65-plus  group  in¬ 
creased  by  35  percent.  Compare 
this  with  the  19  percent  increase 
in  the  total  population. 

And  this  trend  toward  an 
older  population  will  continue. 
The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  pro¬ 
jections  released  in  March,  point 
to  a  65-plus  population  of  18^4 
million  in  1965  and  20  million 
in  1970. 

Sixty-five  is  a  convenient  di¬ 
viding  point  for  statistics  on  the 
older  sector  of  the  population 
because  it  is  the  most  common 
retirement  age.  But  age  65  is 
not  necessarily  the  most  mean¬ 
ingful  dividing  line  —  particu¬ 
larly  for  newspapers.  The  areas 
of  news  and  information  that 
are  of  greatest  interest  to  65- 
plus  readers  are  areas  of  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  to  readers 
aged  60,  and  55,  and  even  50. 
(The  55-plus  population  will  be 
35  million  in  1965,  39  million  in 
1970.) 

.4reas  of  News  Interest 

Young  readers,  for  example. 
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ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


NEWSPAPERBOY  convention  sponsored  by  Family  Weekly  et 
Disneyland  gave  some  of  the  lads  an  opportunity  to  meet  two  of  the 
men  taking  bows  for  the  award  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi's  public  service 
citation  to  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune  for  its  series  on 
bossism  and  corruption  in  Irwindale,  Calif.  From  left  to  right  are; 
Keith  Yutiky,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  James  Van  Eopoel,  Tampa,  Fla.;  Lewis 
Bell,  Tribune  reporter;  Tom  McCuaig,  Tribune  city  editor;  Barry  Black, 
Yuma,  Aril.;  Mike  Jefferson,  Torrance,  Calif.;  and  Everett  Reed,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 


may  be  interested  in  Social  Se¬ 
curity  news  only  insofar  as  it 
affects  their  payroll  deductions. 
But  older  readers  are  extremely 
interested  in  Social  Security 
news  long  before  they  become 
eligible  for  benefits  at  age  62. 
Most  people  begin  thinking 
about  their  potential  retirement 
income  at  5()  or  55. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of 
news  and  comment  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  health,  recreational,  psy¬ 
chological,  and  even  political 
happenings  affecting  older  peo¬ 
ple. 

(One  area  of  special  interest 
to  older  readers  is  also  of  dol- 
lars-and-cents  interest  to  many 
young  i-eaders.  Social  Security 
and  private  pensions  often  de¬ 
termine  whether  adult  children 
have  to  help  support  older 
parents.) 

Another  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  65-plus  population 
of  importance  to  newspaper 
editors  —  and  advertisers  —  in¬ 
volves  changing  employment 
patterns.  In  1920,  one  out  of 
three  older  persons  was  in  the 
labor  force.  Today,  only  one  out 
of  five  is  working  or  seeking 
work.  Four  out  of  five — about 
13  million  oldsters — are  retired 
and  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Paradoxically,  although  fewer 
older  people  work,  they  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  important 
economically.  Today’s  older  peo¬ 
ple  have  more  money  than  yes¬ 
terday’s;  tomorrow’s  will  have 
appreciably  more  than  today’s. 
Consumer-goods  manufacturers 
and  distributors  —  and  adver¬ 
tisers — should  bear  this  fact  in 
mind  when  making  plans. 

An  analysis  of  the  money  in¬ 
come  of  the  65-plus  population 
shows  that  total  money  income 
reached  $32  billion  in  1960.  Two 
billion  dollars  came  from  public 
assistance  programs  of  various 
sorts.  The  other  $30  was  di- 


vided  as  follows: 

Billions 

Social  Security 

Other  Government 

00 

bo 

Retirement  Programs 
Veterans  Compensation 

$2.1 

and  Pensions 

$1.1 

Employment 

$11.0 

Private  Pension  Plans 
Other  Income 

$1.7 

(Investments,  etc.) 

$5.3 

Two  of  these  sources  of  1 
money  income  are  on  a  sharp  f 
and  steady  upgrade.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  beneficiaries  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Old  Age,  Sur\’ivors 
and  Disability  Insurance  pro¬ 
grams — exclusive  of  children— 
rose  by  one  million  between 
January  and  September,  1961. 
Total  beneficiaries  paid  in  the 
latter  month — exclusive  of  chil¬ 
dren — stood  at  13.9  million. 

The  dollar  amount  of  these 
monthly  benefits — again  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  $100  million  a  month 
being  paid  in  children’s  bene¬ 
fits — increased  by  $94  million 
between  January  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  1961.  They  are  currently 
mnning  at  the  I’ate  of  more  f 
than  $12  billion  a  year! 

Higher  Benefits 

These  figures,  both  in  number 
of  beneficiaries  and  amount  of 
benefits,  will  continue  to  in- 
crea.se.  Almost  every’one  reach¬ 
ing  62  from  now  on  will  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  Social  Security  benefits. 
And  they  will  be  eligible  for 
higher  dollar  amount  benefits 
than  current  beneficiaries. 

An  ever  sharper  rise  in  the 
income  of  the  65-plus  popula¬ 
tion  can  be  anticipated  from 
private  pension  programs.  Re¬ 
serves  for  benefits  of  private 
pension  plans  exceed  $50  bil-  - 
lion.  By  1975,  these  reser^’es 
will  reach  $100  billion. 

The  people  who  benefit  from 
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—  while  flying  over  the  station  Lean,  64th  AD  Information  Offi- 
in  an  Air  Force  C-54.  Saklek  cer,  w’ho  had  the  pilot  radio 
Air  Station  is  located  atop  an  Saglek  for  midwestemers  to 
1,800-foot  cliff  on  the  far  north-  stand  by  in  the  radio  tower.  One 
ern  coast  of  Labrador.  by  one,  the  newsmen  went  for- 

The  reporters  were :  Don  ward  to  the  airplane’s  radio  and 
Datisman,  Gary  Post  Tribune;  talked  to  airmen  from  their  own 
Clair  Stebbins,  Columbus  Dis-  area. 
patch ;  Jack  Jones,  Dayton  Daily 
News;  John  Alexander,  Kansas 
City  Star;  George  Scheuer, 

South  Bend  Tribune;  A1  Finder, 

Grinnell  Herald  Register;  and 
Ed  Borman,  Champaign  News 
Gazette. 

They  were  in  a  group  of  13 
newsmen  w’ho  recently  toured 
.\rctic  installations  of  the  64th 
Air  Division. 

Interviews  were  arranged  for 
ing  Squadron,  Saglek,  Labrador  the  newsmen  by  Lt.  Tom  Mc- 


these  programs  have  been  neg¬ 
lected  by  many  newspapers — 
and  by  most  advertisers. 

(Ironically,  only  heads  of 
households  55  years  old  and 
over  spend  as  much  as  one  per¬ 
cent  of  total  expenditures  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books.  All  younger  age  groups 
spend  less  than  one  percent.) 

The  Life  Magazine  Study  of 
Consumer  Expenditures  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  the  older 
household  is  a  major  paid  of 
the  consumer  market.  Hou.se- 
holds  in  which  the  wage  earner 
is  at  least  50  years  old  owned 
37  percent  of  the  nation’s  elec¬ 
tric  sewing  machines,  39  per¬ 
cent  of  air  conditioners,  38  per¬ 
cent  of  power  mowers,  38  per¬ 
cent  of  power  saws — and  42 
percent  of  gai-den  hoses. 

These  households  also  bought 
41  percent  of  all  tea  sold  in  the 
country’,  44  percent  of  cigars, 
39  percent  of  cheese,  32  percent 
of  electric  blankets,  33  percent 
of  new  cards,  32  percent  of 
cough  remedies. 

Today’s  65-plus  reader  had 
an  average  of  8.3  years  of 
schooling.  But  because  of  grow¬ 
ing  numbers  and  buying  power, 
and  to  fulfill  a  proper  function 
of  a  newspaper,  they  are  worth 
appealing  to.  Their  special  in¬ 
terests  are  worth  fulfilling. 
Doing  so  will  give  newspapers 
a  solid  core  of  loyal,  interested, 
front-page-to-back  readers. 


Plane-to-Ground 
Interviews  Make 
Hometown  Copy 


Olean  Visit  Set 

The  annual  “Operation  Crack- 
erbarrel’’  visit  of  members  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Association 
to  Olean,  N.  Y.  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  June  12-13.  Co-spon- 
sors  of  the  event  are  Grey  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  editor  of  the  Olean 
Times-Herald,  and  the  Olean 
Rotary  Club. 


in  lAe  ^enhu/  . . . 

Jl  Andy  Carpenter 
demonstrates 
advantages  of 


Circulators  Named 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Isadore  Cohen,  a  former 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  New  York 
Journal  American  circulation 
executive,  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  Union-Star,  replacing 
James  McGrath.  His  assistant 
is  Nicholas  A.  Mauro  Jr.,  a 
member  of  the  Union-Star  circu¬ 
lation  staff  since  1958. 


PER.SONAI.  NOTES 
Jo.sEPn  A.  Naselli  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  the  home 
delivery  department,  Chicago’s 
(Ill.)  American. 


Andy  Carpenter  (center)  with  Charles  West  (left)  Stereotype  Superintendent  of  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  and  Don  Little  (right)  Stereotype  Superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune. 

When  Senior  Salesman  Andy  Carpen¬ 
ter  spells  out  the  facts,  you  know 
you’re  talking  to  an  “old  pro”  in  the 
stereotyping  business.  He’s  a  walking 
encyclopedia  of  ways  to  lick  tough 
mat  problems  and  he  offers  Burgess 
Plus-Service.  Let  Andy  give  you  an 
on-the-spot  demonstration  of  how 
Burgess  No-Pac  Mats  will  give 
you  easier  molding,  excellent  uni- 
lormity  and  top  reproduction.  Write 
today  for  quick  action  on  your  order 
or  problem ! 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Newspaper,  Commercial  and  Supreme  Tone-Tex  Mats 
Canadian  Representative:  R.  M.  Louson  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  2575  Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt,  Ontario 


George  Spang,  traveling  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  in  the  central  east  coast 
area  —  to  assistant  circulation 
manager.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  and  News.  He  w’as  for¬ 
merly  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen. 


CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


250  from  33  Nations 
Due  at  IPI  Assembly 


Paris 

^  About  55  United  States  and 
Canadian  editors  will  lx*  among 
the  250  participants  from  33 
nations  in  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Assembly  of  the  International 
Press  Institute,  which  is  being 
held  in  Paris  at  the  Centre  de 
Conferences  Internationales 
from  May  15  to  17.  The  meeting 
will  be  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Donald  Tyerman,  editor  of 
the  Econumi-st,  London. 

The  gathering  marks  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first  10  years  of 
the  Institute’s  activities  and  the 
retirement  of  its  original  direc¬ 
tor,  E,.  J.  B.  Rose.  He  is  being 
succeeded  by  Rohan  Rivett, 
formerly  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Adelaide  \ewx,  Australia. 

The  Institute’s  first  As.sembly 
was  held  in  Paris  in  1952  and 
was  attended  by  101  editors 
from  21  countries.  Today  the 
IPI  has  some  1,400  members  in 
nearly  50  countries. 

Subjects  to  be  discussed  at 
this  year’s  A.ssembly  include  a 
session  on  “Newspapers  and 
\  outh,’’  which  will  review  what 
can  be  done  to  give  newspapers 


Th/s  is  36  pt 
Raleigh  Cursive  . . , 


And  take  if 


from  this  nobleman 


it’s  more  than  being 


just  polite. 


Registered  trademarks 


like  Teletype 


need  an  initial  cap 


to  be  right! 


a  greater  appeal  to  young  people. 
Speakers  at  this  session  will 
include  Hugh  Cudlipp,  of  the 
Daily  Mirror  group,  London, 
and  Willy  Fleckhaus,  from  the 
successful  German  teen-age 
magazine  Twen. 

On  Wednesday,  May  10,  two 
sessions  will  be  held  jointly  with 
the  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publi.shers.  One  will 
discuss  the  economic  situation 
of  the  press  and  among  the 
speakers  will  be  Lord  Robbins, 
of  the  Financial  Tiinett.  The 
afternoon  session  will  deal  with 
the  relationship  between  the 
press  and  governments,  and  the 
speakers  will  include  former 
French  Prime  .Minister  Edgar 
Faure  and  L.  S.  Fanning,  of  the 
Snn-Timex,  Chicago. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day 
will  be  devote<l  to  problems  of 
reporting  Africa. 

Guest  speakers  at  the  lunch¬ 
eons  will  be  Tom  Mboya,  now 
Minister  of  Labour  in  the  Kenya 
government,  and  Wilfrid  Baum¬ 
gartner,  former  Finance  Minis¬ 
ter  of  France. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  meet¬ 
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ing,  mcm'jers  of  the  IPI’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  and  National  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairmen  w'ill  be  received 
privately  by  General  de  Gaulle. 

-Mfniber«i  of  Delegation 

In  the  delegation  from  the 
U.S.  are  the  following: 

Wliitlcv  .\ustin.  Salina  ( K.'iii.-. )  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Frank  H.  Barth()Ionicw.  I'FI. 

I’aiil  f.  Brlkiiae.  Alhfrt  Lea  (.Minn.  I 
I'rihune. 

Barry  Bin^rham,  Louisville  ( Ky.  I 
Courier-Journal. 

I’aul  Block  jr.,  Toledo  (O.)  rilade. 
HuKh  X.  Biiyd.  -Xe'.e  Hrunineick  (X.l.) 
Home  Xt~:es. 

\\illiam  M.  Boyil,  San  Dietio  (I'alif.) 
Tribune. 

Henry  I).  Bradley.  St.  Josef’h  (Mo.  I 
.\>:cj  Tress  &  (,'a:ette. 

Sevellon  Brown,  Trovidenee  (K.l.) 
Journal  and  HuUetin. 

F.  Cliri.'.tonlier-ion.  Siou.r  Tails 

(S.I).  I  A riins- Leader. 

.\rlhur  I'nlver.  Riverside  (I'alif.) 
I’ress-L  nt  erf  rise. 

Tlionias  R.  t'nrr.in.  I'l’l. 

Kolicrt  K'^tabroi’k.  Washinaon  (l).t'.) 
Ti’.a. 

I. arry  Faiininft,  Cliieaiio  Sun-Times. 
llan.M  .\.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  (.Midi.) 

Press. 

K.  R.  Freedm.an,  .V(>tc  )'ork  Times. 

J.  Cray,  Monroe  (.Midi.)  livenina 
.\  e:es. 

I.ee  Crimes,  O.inard  (Calif.)  Press 
L  ounier. 

.lohii  P.  Harris.  Hutehinson  (Kans. ) 
Xetes-Herald. 

I),ivid  \V.  Hiiwe.  Pnriinaton  (\t.) 
Tree  Press. 

.lenkin  [..  Jones.  Tnl.sa  (Okla.)  Tri. 
bit  ne. 

Rex  I,.  Karney.  Roekford  (HI.)  Star 
and  Retii.ster-Refublie. 

Joint  .\.  Kennedy.  Siou.r  Falls  (S.D.) 
.-irims-l.eader. 

lames  Kerney,  Trenton  (X.J.)  Times. 
J-  Kntglak.  I.eysiti  .\merican 

SdiiMM. 

Roliert  I.asdi.  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Pis  fat  eh. 

Herman  Lazarus.  Haxonne  (X.J.) 
T  imes. 

C.  Prescott  Low,  <Jninc\  (Mass.) 
Patriot  I.edjier. 

Irwin  .Maier,  .Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal 

Lester  .Market  .\ne  York  Times. 

I'.  " .  Miller.  .-iUentoren  (Pa.)  Call- 
C  hroniele. 

Michael  P.idev.  Phoenix  (.\riz.)  Re- 
fiiblie  and  (iacette. 

Milliam  H.  Pei>i>er,  Cainesville  (Fla  ) 
Sun. 

^  I’oynter.  St.  Petersbnra 

(Fla.)  7  lines. 

Stanley  R.  Pratt.  .S'nnit  Ste.  .Marie 
(.Midi.)  .\r:vs. 

Joseiih  B.  Ridder,  San  Jose  (Calif  ) 
.Mercury  and  .Veter. 

Richard  .M.  .Seaton.  CoffewiUe  (Kans.) 
Journal. 

William  Shea,  .s', in  Pieito  (C.alif.) 

(  ntoH  anu  Tribunr. 

James  C.  Stahinian.  .Xashville  (Tenn  ) 
Fanner. 

Jane  .Stretch.  Camden  (X.J.)  Courier- 
i  vst, 

Stan  Swinlon,  AP. 

K.  Kenneth  I, xld.  Rockford  (HI.)  .S'/ar 
atid_  Reatster  Republic. 

ii^'^V}r  Lexintilon  (Kv.) 

Herald-Leader. 

Phili|i  .M.  Wagner,  Rnltimore  (M,|.) 
Sun. 

S  M  ^■ankovitdl.  CPI. 

The  (  anadi.'Mi  group  includes ; 

St.  (  lair  Balfour.  .Southam  Xewspa- 
(lers.  ' 

Ian  H.  Macdonald,  Thomson  Xewspa. 

(lers  ' 

I  ,  l-e  .Soleil.  (Jiieliec. 

.Jolin  K.  .Motz.  Kitchener  If  aterloo  Rec- 
ora, 

.1,  (  .  Prf'iiiHi,  Rratttford  llxpositnr. 
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Peace  Corps  Aide 

Washington 
President  Kennedy  has 
appointed  Millard  Cope,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marshall  (Tex.) 
News  Messenger,  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Peace  Corps. 


City  Reform 
Is  Credited 
To  Reporter 


St.  Louis 

The  Post-Dispatch  and  one  of 
its  reporters,  Robert  H.  Collins, 
have  been  commended  by  the' 
Good  Government  League  of 
Independence,  Mo.  for  spear¬ 
heading  a  successful  attack 
against  a  political  machine. 

In  a  statement  issued  by 
League  President  Jack  C.  Teriy, 
the  P-D  was  credited  with  pub¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  documented 
stories  exposing  conditions  in 
the  administration  of  former 
Mayor  William  Sermon  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  stories  began  last  May 
and  are  still  running,  the  latest 
ones  disclosing  that  the  Police 
chief  was  to  be  fired  by  the  new- 
city  administration. 

The  P-D  stories  reported  that 
money  derived  from  bond  for¬ 
feitures  and  fines  could  not  be 
"ccounted  for  in  the  Independ¬ 
ence  police  department  and  that 
certain  important  police  records 
were  missing. 

Police  Problems 

The  stories  also  reported 
morale  and  command  problems 
in  the  police  department  and 
said  that  a  burglary  ring  was 
partly  responsible  for  a  1000 
percent  increase  in  burglaries 
in  that  city  in  a  two-year  pe¬ 
riod. 

Mr.  Collins,  after  weeks  of 
investigation,  also  reported  on 
a  tieup  between  the  former 
mayor  and  an  oil  firm  that  sup¬ 
plied  about  97  percent  of  the 
city’s  gasoline  and  oil. 

Since  the  investigation  began, 
the  Good  Government  League 
has  sponsored  a  new  city  char¬ 
ter,  approved  last  December.  In 
recent  elections,  a  new  mayor, 
L.  F.  P.  Curry,  and  six  council- 
men,  all  supported  by  the 
League,  scored  victories  over 
members  of  the  Sermon  faction. 

The  candidates  of  the  Good 
Government  League  are_  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Independence  city 
government  and  are  embarked 
on  a  clean-up  program. 

Mr.  Terry,  w’ho  in  addition  to 
serving  as  League  president  is 
a  Kansis  City  and  Independence 
attorney,  said  in  his  statement: 

“I  can  say  that  without  the 
help  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  its  reporter,  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins,  in  order  to  obtain  evi¬ 
dence  sufficient  to  expose  some 
of  the  many  things  that  were 
l^ing  done  by  his  powerful  po¬ 
litical  machine,  our  task  would 
have  been  impossible.” 
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The  Negro  Press: 
A  Call  for  Change 

By  Enoc  P.  Waters 

Editor,  The  Asjiocialed  N'efsro  Press 


(Mr.  Waters  delivered  this 
address  in  acceptance  of  a  Head¬ 
liner  citation  from  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity.  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
April  11,  in  recognition  of  his 
30  years  in  journalism.) 

«  «  * 

I  believe  that  we,  as  Negroes, 
do  not  constitute  the  most 
f  abused  minority  in  the  United 
I  States.  I  believe  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian,  who,  like  the  Afri¬ 
can,  has  had  his  land  invaded 
and  then  ruthlessly  taken  over 
by  outsiders  and  is  still  less 
than  a  citizen  in  a  country  that 
once  was  his,  is  far  worse  off 
I  than  we. 

I  The  big  difference  between  the 
'  Indian  and  ourselves  is  that  we 
have  always  been  articulate. 
During  the  darkest  days  of  slav- 
i  cry,  our  foreparents  made 
known  their  dissatisfaction  with 
their  miserable  lot.  We  seem  to 
always  have  had  the  knack  of 
agitating  for  our  own  cause  and 
thereby  winning  allies  to  sup¬ 
port  us.  Contrary  to  what  one 
will  find  in  many  history  books, 
a  slave  was  not  a  valued  pos- 
[  session  like  a  horse.  He  was  not 
the  beneficiary  of  humanitarian 
type  of  bondage  where  the 
I  master  was  concerned  about  his 
welfare  if  for  no  other  than 
selfish  economic  reasons.  Slav¬ 
ery  at  its  romantic  best  was  op- 
i  posed  by  those  in  bondage  be¬ 
cause  man  instinctively  revolts 
at  inhibitions  imposed  by  others 
who  feel  themselves  superior. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  hun- 
I  deeds  of  slave  uprisings  that 
can  be  documented  as  far  as 
1526. 

[  Organ  of  Protest 

Denied  an  education,  knowing 
nothing  about  writing  or  pub- 
I  lishing,  the  slave  resorted  to 
singing  to  voice  his  lament.  It 
was  through  these  songs  of  pro¬ 
test  that  he  made  his  yearnings 
for  freedom  known  —  a  form 
of  articulation. 

Known  to  every  slave 
preacher  were  the  passages  of 
scripture  that  seemed  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  plight  and  express 
the  aspirations  of  his  fellow 
slaves. 

So  even  before  the  birth  of 
the  first  Negro  paper  1827, 
the  slave  was  carrying  on  a 
propaganda  progfram  aimed  at 
^  bringing  about  his  freedom. 
I  This  the  Indian  has  never  done 
^  until  quite  lately. 

j  The  Negro  press,  therefore, 

editor  8c  publisher 


was  an  organ  of  protest  from 
its  inception.  Its  contribution 
toward  the  eventual  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  slave  and  later  his 
gradual  climb  toward  full  citi¬ 
zenship  has  been  confirmed  and 
need  not  be  recounted  here 
again. 

But  I  just  wanted  to  recall 
this  background  to  point  up  one 
of  the  areas  where  I  feel  there’s 
a  job  to  be  done. 

With  the  slow  demise  of  the 
national  Negro  weekly,  like  the 
Defender  and  Courier  which 
once  fought  the  problems  on  a 
broad  national  basis  or  on  prin- 
cipie,  the  local  paper  has  come 
into  its  own. 

At  best  the  one-time  national 
weeklies  are  now  chains  of  local 
papers  or  special  editions  cater¬ 
ing  to  specific  areas.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  no  one  paper  is  able  to 
give  to  each  community  the  in¬ 
dividual  attention  it  now  re¬ 
quires. 

Every  social  club,  congrega¬ 
tion,  civic  organization  and 
school  wants  to  see  recognition 
of  its  efforts  in  print.  The  local 
teams,  politicians,  businessmen 
feel  entitled  to  notice  that  the 
national  paper  couldn’t  give 
them.  And  it  is  from  these  things 
that  circulation,  advertising  and 
subsequent  profit  flow. 

In  Narrow  Rut 

One  in  my  position  w'ho  sees 
40  or  50  Negro  papers  each 
week  begins  to  grow  weary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sameness  of  them 
all  and  the  narrow  rut  in  which 
they  operate.  It’s  as  though  all 
are  following  a  formula  that 
someone  has  said  would  bring 
circulation,  advertising,  and 
w'ealth. 

There  is  too  little  creativity 
and  too  little  imagination.  With 
the  presses  and  the  thousands 
of  square  inches  of  white  space 
available,  there  should  be  room 
for  some  fiction,  a  bit  of  poetry, 
some  notice  and  encouragement 
of  those  who  are  trying  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  cultural  traditions  and 
to  give  artistic  expression  to  our 
hopes  and  aspirations. 

Even  our  reporting  is  too 
prosaic  and  conventional. 

Is  the  local  paper  fully  dis¬ 
charging  its  obligations  to  the 
community  in  helping  it  to  real¬ 
ize  its  aspirations  to  become  a 
full  and  equal  partner  of  the 
American  scene? 

A  charge  that  it  isn’t  would 
bring,  I  am  sure,  indigfnant  pro- 
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HE  ACCEPTS — Enoc  P.  Waters,  editor  of  the  Associated  Negro  Press, 
Chicago,  thanks  Lincoln  University  for  its  journalism  citation.  Seated  is 
Hilary  A.  Bush,  Missouri's  lieutenant  governor. 


tests  from  editors.  We  support 
the  NAACP,  they  would  an¬ 
swer.  We  backed  up  the  freedom 
riders  and  the  student  sit-ins, 
they  would  point  out. 

My  answer  would  be  that 


there  is  a  responsibility  way  be¬ 
yond  carrying  reports  of 
NAACP  or  Urban  League  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  is  a  reportorial  ob¬ 
ligation  to  do  these  things.  The 
(Continued  on  pnge  68) 


coast 


Over  the  past  40  years,  we’ve  served  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  many  ways... throughout  the  country.  Just  two 
examples;  for  the  New  York  Daily  News... the  design  of 
an  efficient  paper-handling  system;  for  the  Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer ...  complete  plans  and  construction  super¬ 
vision  of  its  present,  modern  plant.  Other  examples  of  our 
work  in  the  newspaper  and  printing  fields  are  described  in 
literature  that  is,  of  course,  available  upon  request. 

LOCKWOOD 

GREENE 

ENGINEERS, 

RODERICK  O'DONOGHUE.  ASSOCIATE 

Pulp  and  Paper  Division 

Boston  16.  Mass..  316  Stuart  St 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  41  E.  42nd  St.  •  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Montgomary  Bidg. 
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sit-in  and  freedom  rider  demon¬ 
strations  have  been  so  dramatic 
that  they  cannot  be  overlooked 
as  news,  even  by  those  publica¬ 
tions  that  don’t  apree  with  them 
or  their  objectives  editorially. 

But  beyond  report inp  what 
others  are  doinp  in  the  field  of 
civil  riphts  and  of  writing  sup¬ 
porting  editorials,  it  seems  to 
me  that  papers  have  functions 
of  their  own. 

How  many  of  us  has  ever  sat 
down  and  seriously  contemplated 
the  full  implications  of  a  press 
card? 

Radge  of  Privilege 

Unquestionably  it  is  a  badge 
of  special  privilege.  It  gets  you 
into  the  ball  game  free.  It  might 
exempt  you  from  a  bill  at  the 
local  night  club,  get  you  past 
the  police  lines  at  an  accident 
scene  and  give  you  a  special 
seat  at  a  trial. 

But  with  the  special  access 
it  gives  to  public  records,  I 
w'onder  how  many  of  us  has 
ever  thought  of  studying  the 
municipal  budget  to  see  if  there 
is  an  equitable  distribution  of 
public  funds;  to  peruse  bills 
pending  before  the  city  council 
or  state  legislature  before  they 
are  called  up  for  consideration, 
to  study  long  range  plans  for 
redevelopment  so  that  war  can 
be  declared  on  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  while  still  in  the  planning 
stage;  to  check  the  personnel 
records  of  public  employees  be¬ 
fore  they  come  up  for  promo¬ 
tion. 

These  are  some  of  the  jobs 
that  in  most  communities  it’s 
easier  for  the  press  to  do,  and 
which  in  many  instances  are 
not  done. 

I  wonder  how  many  editors 
realize  their  own  importance. 
Not  the  importance  that  gets 
them  an  invitation  to  the 
Mayor’s  dinner  or  puts  them 


on  the  welcoming  committee  for 
a  visiting  celebrity,  or  gets  them 
a  season  pass  to  the  ball  park. 

Rather,  I  mean  the  impor¬ 
tance  that  would  bring  response 
if  they  sent  a  searching  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  every  candidate  for 
public  office;  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  their  presence  at  a 
city  council  meeting  where  a 
vital  issue  is  up  for  discussion; 
the  importance  of  knowing  per¬ 
sonally  every  public  official;  the 
importance  of  using  their  facili¬ 
ties,  prestige  and  manpower  to 
dig  for  information  that  will 
benefit  the  community  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  of  demociacy. 

And  especially,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  attracting  to  their  em¬ 
ploy  by  decent  salaries  the  type 
of  trained  personnel  capable  of 
carrying  out  these  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  the  community. 

.\buses  Must  Be  Documented 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  news 
of  the  tavern  beat,  the  police 
precinct  station,  divorce  court, 
the  sports  arenas  or  the  whole 
glittering  world  of  society.  I 
realize  that  news  about  people 
is  the  most  saleable  news  of  all. 
I’m  not  even  disturbed  by  those 
mysterious  numbers  I  see  buried 
in  the  columns  of  some  news¬ 
papers. 

I  just  feel  that  we  need  to  pay 
some  attention  to  these  other 
matters  as  well.  We  are  past  the 
stage  where  a  general  blast  at 
jim  crow  suffices.  It  must  be 
pinpointed,  documented,  sup¬ 
ported  like  a  legal  brief  to  be 
effective  these  days.  This  is  the 
job  the  national  paper  couldn’t 
do  for  each  community  but 
which  the  local  paper  can  and 
must  do  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its 
obligation. 

Though  discrimination  and 
segregation  are  the  blight  of 
every  American  community,  the 
point  of  attack  varies  from 
place  to  place  and  requires  in¬ 
dividual  attention.  In  one  city 
schools  might  be  the  focal  point, 
and  in  another  employment  or 
access  to  public  accommodation. 
Each  must  be  waged  on  its  own 
local  battlefield. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  in  one 
community  from  what  another 
has  done  about  the  same  or  a 
similar  problem.  It  is  in  this 
area  where  we  at  ANP  have 
tried  to  be  helpful,  by  passing 
on  from  our  area  to  others  the 
experience  gained  in  combatting 
the  injustice.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  pre.ss,  the  sit-ins  might 
have  died  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina. 

The  Press  in  Africa 

For  almost  seven  months  of 
the  last  two  years  I  was  in 
Africa.  There  it  was  one  of  my 
missions  to  study  the  mass  me¬ 
dia  of  the  32  countries  I  visited. 


Generally,  the  African  con¬ 
trolled  press  as  differentiated 
from  the  press  controlled  by  the 
whites,  is  like  the  Negro  press 
in  one  respect.  It  is  a  press  with 
a  strong  sense  of  mission. 

As  ours  is  to  combat  social 
injustice,  theirs  is  dedicated  in 
colonial  areas  to  bringing  about 
the  political  independence  of  the 
.African,  and  in  others  is  strong¬ 
ly  nationalistic. 

•  There  is  also  one  big  differ¬ 
ence.  Whereas  ours  is  privately 
owned,  theirs,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  is  owned  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  by  political  parties. 

This  is  a  matter  of  economic 
necessity,  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  politicians  —  who  are 
the  same  all  over  the  world  — 
have  found  it  expedient. 

With  literacy  at  such  a  low 
rate,  potential  readers  are  few 
compared  with  the  general  pop¬ 
ulations. 

Poor  roads  and  lack  of  other 
transport  facilities  make  dis¬ 
tribution  slow  if  not  economi¬ 
cally  impossible.  This  means 
that  publications  are  pretty 
much  confined  to  the  cities  where 
they  are  published. 

Finally,  the  absence  of  ap¬ 
preciable  advertising  revenue 
keeps  most  of  them  in  the  red, 
necessitating  either  government 
subsidy  or  outright  ownership. 

Ser\ant  of  People 

Though  the  African  press  as 
an  institution  is  as  old,  if  not 
older,  than  the  American  Negro 
press,  it  can  be  said  to  be  in  its 
infancy  as  private  enterprises 
in  the  tradition  of  the  free  press 
as  w’e  know  it. 

Yet  it  is  vital  and  political 
leaders  are  beginning  to  realize 
its  importance  beyond  what  it 
can  do  for  them  personally. 
There  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  press  should  serv’e  the  peo¬ 
ple  instead  of  the  government 
as  it  now  does  in  so  many  in¬ 
stances.  Both  the  Monrovia  con¬ 
ference  of  African  states  and 
the  Casablanca  powers,  which 
between  them  embrace  all  the 
independent  nations  of  Africa, 
have  an  awareness  of  this  and 
are  working  cooperatively  to  im¬ 
prove  the  press  and  its  allied 
services. 

There  are  many  obstacles. 
Needed  is  a  high  speed  African- 
oriented  new’s  ser\'ice,  modern 
printing  equipment,  and  most 
of  all  skilled  and  profes.sional 
personnel. 

In  addition  to  the  trained 
business  help  needed  by  all  busi¬ 
nesses  and  governments,  there 
is  a  specific  demand  for  type¬ 
setters,"  compositors,  make-up 
men,  engravers  and  printers. 

But  of  particular  interest  to 
us  here  is  the  need  for  trained 
journalists.  Though  many  of  the 
countries  are  looking  to  the 
American  Negro  for  help  along 


these  lines,  what  we  can  do  is 
limited  by  a  language  harrier 
since  about  half  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  are  printed  in  French. 

This  was  one  of  the  problems 
we  at  ANP  had  to  overcome 
when  we  launched  our  African 
news  service  almost  three  years 
ago.  We  are  now  distributing 
our  service  to  about  200  pub¬ 
lications  in  two  languages,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French.  Though  it  is 
the  best  of  its  type  available, 
I  am  sure  our  French  service 
is  not  as  good  as  our  English 
for  obvious  reasons. 

Courses  in  Journalism 

In  a  report  I  made  on  my  ob¬ 
servations,  I  noted  that  African 
journalists  are  generally  de¬ 
ficient  in  English,  in  journalistic 
techniques  as  we  know  them, 
and  finally,  they  lack  know-how 
in  editorial  operations. 

Within  the  past  year  a  school 
of  journalism  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Nigeria  and  one  or  two 
other  universities  have  started 
courses  in  journalism. 

There  is  no  question  but  that 
in  time  the  editorial  standards 
will  be  equal  to  the  best  we  have 
here. 

But  the  process  is  slow  and 
independent  Africa  is  in  a 
hurry.  The  development  could 
be  accelerated  by  experienced 
American  journalists  working 
side  by  side  with  the  Africans 
over  there.  Another  helpful  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  internships  on 
American  new’spapers  for  work¬ 
ing  African  journalists. 

Together,  the  plight  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  Africa  and  the  local 
Negro  weekly  here  at  home  pre¬ 
sent  a  challenge  that  can  be 
capably  met  by  journalists 
young  and  old,  those  just  grad¬ 
uating  from  school  and  those 
who  have  been  activ'e  in  the  field 
many  years. 

Mi•i^ion  for  Negroe* 

I  can  foresee  a  three-fold  mis¬ 
sion  for  Negroes  just  entering 
the  field: 

1 —  The  American  Negro  press 
needs  an  infusion  of  youthful 
enthusiasm  backed  by  sound 
preparation  and  a  strong  sense 
of  mission. 

2 —  The  American  press  gen¬ 
erally  needs  a  sharper  aware¬ 
ness  of  its  responsibility  to  the 
ideals  of  democracy  which  I 
feel  Negro  journalists  with  their 
strong  consciousness  of  injustice 
can  give  it. 

3 —  The  African  press  needs 
the  guidance  and  know-how  and 
technical  assistance  which  we 
can  provide  by  going  over  there 
and  here  at  home. 

I  believe  that  much  of  our  fu¬ 
ture  as  Negroes,  as  Americans, 
and  as  citizens  of  the  world  de 
pends  upon  our  press  which  h»s 
contributed  largely  to  bringing 
us  to  the  point  we  are  now. 
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IT  TAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  PUBLICATION 
TO  SELL  EQUIPMENT  TO  NEWSPAPERS! 


Sell  to 


Newspaper  publishers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  anticipate  spending  over  SIOO- 
million  for  new  equipment  and  plant  modernization  again  in  1962. 

To  get  your  share  of  this  business  bonanza,  you'll  want  to  tell  newspaper 
publishers  and  business  and  production  executives  about  your  product  or 
service  during  the  ANPA  Production  Conference  in  Philadelphia  in  June. 

There’s  one  sure  way  to  reach  all  buying  factors  in  the  newspaper  industry 
with  your  message.  Tell  your  product  story  with  advertising  in  the  two  big 
Production  Conference  Issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher  .  .  .  read  thoughtfully 
and  thoroughly  in  all  newspaper  departments.  Mechanical  department  heads 
who  operate  the  plant,  plus  front  office  executives  who  set  the  budgets,  plan 
expansion  and  authorize  purchases  will  see  your  advertising  in  E&P  .  .  .  and 
the  production  conference  issues  provide  the  climate  and  timing  that’s  con¬ 
ducive  to  sales! 


newspapers 


through 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PRE-CONFERENCE  ISSUE— JUNE  9  Distributed  at  the  conference,  and  read 
thoroughly  by  mechanical  and  business  executives  at  the  meetings  and 
back  at  the  plant.  Copy  deadline  is  May  31. 

ANPA  PRODUCTION  CONFERENCE  ISSUE-JUNE  16  E&P  readers  get  com¬ 
plete,  comprehensive  coverage  of  conference  events  ond  latest  production 
developments  in  this  issue.  Copy  deadline  is  June  7. 


Production 


Conference 


Plan  to  make  a  double  impression  on  your  newspaper  prospects  by  adver¬ 
tising  in  BOTH  of  these  important  issues.  Ad  rates  are:  page,  $560,  V2-page, 
$320;  V4  page,  $190;  eighth-page,  $115;  or  your  regular  E&P  contract  rate 
applies. 
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SYNDICATES 

‘Dennis  the  Menace’ 
Really  Ain’t  A-tall 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Every  day  seems  like  Father’s 
Day  (not  just  June  17)  to  Hank 
Ketcham,  father  of  a  15-year- 
old  son,  Dennis,  and  also  father 
of  the  12-year-old  comic  strip, 
“Dennis  the  Menace.” 

Ima^rinary  antics  of  the  car¬ 
toon  Dennis  originally  grew  out 
of  actual  antics  of  the  real  Den¬ 
nis. 

“Two  Dennises  (the  cartoon 
character  in  the  comic  strips 
and  comic  books  and  the  real- 
life  character  in  the  television 
show)  support  me  and  I  sup¬ 
port  the  other  Dennis  (his 
son),”  remarked  Hank  Ketcham, 
in  New  York  for  the  convention 
of  the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  from  his  current  home  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

The  real  Dennis,  in  school  in 
Switzerland,  misses  cowboys  and 
Indians  but  enjoys  skiing  and 
cheese  fondue,  the  proud  papa 
proclaimed. 

Temporary  Expatriates 

Hank  and  family  went  on  a 
leisurely  tour  of  Europe  in  1959 
with  a  few  months  in  North 
Africa,  in  Spain  and  Russia. 

“You  don’t  have  to  go  home — 
why  don’t  you  stay  over  here,” 
advised  Art  BucWald,  Paris 
columnist  for  the  New’  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate.  The 
w’ise  and  witty  columnist’s  ad- 
v’ice  is  being  followed. 

The  Ketchams  sold  their 


Draws  when 


famed  60-acre  ranch  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Carmel  Valley,  around 
whose  sw’imming  pool  and  ca¬ 
bana  Hank  and  his  associates 
foregathered  to  dream  up  and 
execute  (rather  give  life  to) 
“Dennis  the  Menace,”  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Hall  Syndicate. 

With  a  portable  draw’ing 
board  and  a  Sears,  Roebuck 
catalogue  easily  substituting  for 
his  extensive  library  files  of 
illustrations  of  how  things  look 
—  things  used  in  the  strip’s 
authentic  background  —  Hank 
Ketcham  found  he  was  in  busi¬ 
ness  easily  and  effectively  wher¬ 
ever  he  paused  in  his  peregrina¬ 
tions.  Finally,  a  house  w’as 
bought  in  Geneva  as  permanent 
studio  base  of  operations,  only 
a  short  jet  hop  from  New  York. 

He  had  a  special  suitcase-size 
fiberglass  drawing  board  and 
tracing  box  made  for  his  travels 
and  sometimes  holds  a  flashlight 
betw’een  his  feet  to  illuminate 
the  tracing  box  and  other  times 
attaches  the  contraption  to  a 
hotel  lighting  fixture.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  gives  him  complete 
mobility.  A  couple  gag  w’riters 
keep  the  story  abreast  of  the 
daily  scene  at  home. 

With  Hank  when  he  w’as  in¬ 
terviewed  in  his  40th  floor 
apartment  in  the  Waldorf  Tow¬ 
ers  overlooking  half  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island,  w’ere  his  viva¬ 
cious  and  lovely  wife  and  his 

sports  draw  ! 


Sports  rise  and  fall  seasonally — winter  boosts 
skates  and  skis,  sw  imming  spurts  in  summer  | 
. . .  but  some  sport  is  always  in !  Chet  Adams 
draws  whatever  draws  fans  at  the  time 
when  popularity  peaks.  And  he  regularly  | 
draws  millions  of  readers  in  1 

Sport 

.  .  .  the  gag  panel  of  seasonal  sport — hockey,  horseracing,  boxing, 
bowling,  track  meets,  tennis,  football,  fishing,  golf.  Packs  laughs, 
finds  fun,  gives  the  giggle  or  guffaw.  A  sports  page  brightener — 
available  in  single  or  double  columns,  six  days  a  week.  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  ... 
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Chicago  Tribune ^BiewYork  News 
Syndicate^  Mne. 


FATHER  AND  SON— Hank 

Ketcham  and  his  comic  character, 

"Dennis  the  Menace,"  created  in 
the  image  of  his  son. 

friend  and  former  assistant,  Lee 
Holley,  who  for  three  years  has 
drawn  his  own  daily  panel  and 
Sunday  page,  “Ponytail,”  for 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

“I  W’as  surprised  and  pleased 
to  find  that  ‘Dennis  the  Menace’ 
has  identification  throughout 
Europe  just  as  it  does  in  the 
Unit^  States  because  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Paris  Edition  of 
the  A^ew  York  Herald  Tribune, 
which  is  a  great  showcase  for 
any  feature  over  there,”  re¬ 
ported  Hank.  “Milt  Caniff  told 
me  the  other  day  he  had  the 
same  experience  traveling  in 
Europe  because  his  ‘Steve  Can¬ 
yon’  IS  in  the  Paris  Trib.” 

When  Hank  called  on  the  staff 
of  a  humor  magazine  in  Moscow 
in  1959,  he  found  the  editors 
W’ere  familiar  with  his  comic 
character  through  the  same 
source.  A  proposal  he  made  for 
a  cultural  exchange  of  comic 
cartoons  —  not  editorial  — 
never  bore  fruit. 

The  comic  strip  Dennis  w’as 
bom  12  years  ago  when  its 
namesake  Dennis  w’as  3,  a  nor¬ 
mally  over-active  and  curious 
child.  To  get  his  son’s  hair  cut, 
three  barbers  had  to  assume 
roles,  one  to  hold  him,  one  to 
divert  his  attention  and  the 
other  actually  to  cut  his  unruly 
mop.  Dennis’s  hair  -  over  -  the- 
eyes  coiffure  was  caricatured  in 
the  original  conception  of  the 
cartoon  moppet. 

Hank  is  keenly  and  warmly 
sympathetic  and  understanding 
with  his  cartoon  creation. 

Normal  Pranks 

“Dennis  is  not  actually  a 
menace  —  that’s  just  euphon- 
ism,”  he  explained.  “He’s  a  nor¬ 
mal  boy.  He  represents  the  Lit¬ 
tle  People  and  their  constant 
misunderstanding  and  conflict 
with  the  Big  People.  Just  go 


down  to  the  lobby  and  walk  | 
through  a  crowd  on  your  knees,  [ 
having  to  look  up  at  the  Big  [ 
People  all  the  time  and  have  % 
them  pat  you  on  the  head.  You 
w’ill  get  the  Little  People’s  dif¬ 
ferent  outlook  on  things  and 
people.  The  kid  has  no  money, 
is  one-half  as  big  as  adults  and 
is  frustrated.  This  is  a  competi¬ 
tive  situation  between  Big  and 
Little. 

Children  .\re  .\like 

“Children  the  w’orld  over  are 
the  same  up  to  5  —  only  the 
props  are  different,”  he  con-  | 
tinned.  (Dennis  is  “Fritz  der  j 
Fratz”  in  Vienna,  Austria,  and  | 
has  other  names  in  other  coun¬ 
tries).  “Dennis  is  an  average 
American  child  and  is  not  per-  j 
mitted  luxuries  and  the  farther-  r 
est  he  has  ever  traveled  is  to 
his  grandmother’s.  He’s  going 
to  stay  in  his  owm  back  yard,  I 
answer  when  people  ask  me  if 
I  am  going  to  have  him  visit 
Europe.  He  is  going  to  remain 
closely  identified  with  readers. 

“Adults  put  kids  to  bed  at  6 
in  the  evening  and  wonder  why 
they  are  up  at  6  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  he  added.  “Dennis’  motiva¬ 
tion  is  pure.  He  is  well-inten¬ 
tioned  and  never  has  malice 
but  is  just  healthy,  energetic, 
curious,  bold,  natural — qualities 
you  can  hope  your  child  of  5 
years  has.”  i 

Qinically  Cleared 

The  cartoonist’s  creation  has 
been  clinically  cleared  by  psy¬ 
chiatrists  who  have  studied  the 
motivation  of  the  strip  and  re¬ 
port  there  are  no  menacing 
qualities.  Most  ideas  submitted 
by  readers  are  unusable,  Mr. 
Ketcham  said,  because  they  are 
menacing  and  reveal  sadistic 
tendencies  towards  animals  or 
other  children.  The  character  I 
has  a  wide  age  range  in  its  ap¬ 
peal,  mail  from  children  and 
from  great-grandparents  indi¬ 
cates.  I 

Age  of  the  newspaper  Dennis  ^ 
is  permanently  fixed  at  5.  Hank 
Ketcham  merely  has  script  ap¬ 
proval  rights  in  the  television 
Dennis  and  does  not  contribute 
to  the  tv  story,  but  he  is  some¬ 
what  disturbed  that  the  tv  show 
is  growing  more  and  more  away 
from  the  original  Denhis.  Jay  | 
North,  who  plays  the  role,  is  9 
and  plans  are  to  let  him  grow  i 
up  still  playing  the  character,  i 

Hank  has  made  4,000  draw-  j 
ings  of  Dennis  to  date  and  he 
eagerly  anticipates  making 
many  more  thousands  of  draw¬ 
ings  of  non-menacing  Menace 
in  fast  and  funny  sequences. 

An  American  ambassador 
sought  and  received  an  original 
drawing  of  Dennis  on  his  knees  ^ 
beside  his  bed  praying;  “Please 
don’t  let  them  blow  up  the  world 
before  I  get  to  see  it.” 
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$30  Million  in  Scholarships— 

$450  Million  in  Ijoans  for  Education— 

ARE  UNCLAIMED  EACH  YEAR! 

Yet  100, 000  of  our  brightest  youths 

MISS  COLLEGE  FOR  LACK  OF  MONEY! 


The  situation  is  incredible.  Thousands  of  scholarships  are  unclaimed  each  year.  Millions 
in  loan  funds  lie  idle.  And  this  fall  100,000  superior  high  school  students  won’t  enter  college 
because  they  don’t  know  about  available  scholarships  and  loans.  This  amazing  situation 
exists  solely  because  of  lack  of  information.  There  is  no  one  central  place  to  which 
students  and  counsellors  can  turn. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  the  noted  educator,  and  Sidney  A.  Eisenberg,  lawyer  and  for  25 
years  a  researcher  into  scholarships,  are  doing  something  about  it.  They  are  writing  a 
weekly  report  for  newspaper  syndication. 

How  to  Get  Money  for  College 

This  will  tell  where  and  how  to  apply  for  scholarships  and  loans;  it  will  report  the  many 
new  scholarships  constantly  being  offered;  it  will  in  other  ways  guide  youths  to  the  higher 
education  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  first  report  is  for  release  May  26/27. 


I 


As  an  introduction  to  How  to  Get  Money  for  College,  Dr.  Fine  and  Mr.  Eisenberg  have  written  a  series  of 
three  articles  on  how  to  help  your  child  finance  his  education.  As  a  public  service,  they  and  Bell  Syndicate 
offer  this  series  free  of  charge  or  obligation  to  all  newspapers.  While  it  serves  as  a  dramatic  introduction  to 
their  weekly  report,  the  series  stands  alone  for  readership  interest  and  value. 

THE  BELL  SYNDICATE  —  229  West  43  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Call  or  wire  collect:  John  Osenenko,  Executive  Vice  President  •  CHickering  4-1690 


a  Minute?*' 


irs  A 

COLLECTORS’ 

ITEM! 

HEALTH  CAPSULES 

l>v  Mi<-ha*'l  A.  M.l). 

WHAT^S  TME  MOST  COMMON 
SUBSTANCE  THAT  POISONS 
CHILPREN  "? 


ASPIRIN.  ITS  WIPELV  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  ANP  AAANY  PEOPLE 
PON't  realize  IT''6  a  POISON 
IF  you  TAKE  IT  IN 
EXCESSIVE  AMOUNTS. 


Health  Capsules  gives  helpful  information 
It  is  not  intended  to  be  of  a  diagnostic  nature 


The  medical  information  in 
this  eye-catching  and  fast¬ 
reading  little  panel  is  so 
interesting  and  so  helpful 
that  many  readers  clip  and 
save  every  one,  in  scrap- 1 
books  or  indexed  card-file, ' 
for  reference  in  emergen¬ 
cies  ...  or  in  correcting  j 
common  misconceptions 
among  friends. 

Its  very  high  appeal  to 
readers  in  all  age-groups ; 
has  made  it  a  daily  fixture  i 
in  more  than 

135 

newspapers  throughout  the  ; 
United  States,  Canada  and 
14  foreign  countries. 


FOR  AVAILABILITY  IN  YOUR 
AREA,  PHONE  OR  WIRE  TODAY! 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

2?0  EAST  42-  STREET.  NEW  YORK  IZ  N.Y  I 
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Syndicate 
^  entences 
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— The  Civil  .Air  Patrol  pre- 
•sented  Col.  Zack  .Mosley,  creator 
of  the  comic  strip,  “Smilin' 
Jack”  (Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate),  with  a 
plaque  at  its  National  Board 
Meeting  in  Washington  May  7 
in  recognition  of  his  many  years 
of  contribution  to  its  informa¬ 
tion  program. 

— The  tow  n  of  Starville,  Miss., 
celebrated  the  first  annual  Snuf¬ 
fy  Smith  Week  in  .America  this 
week  with  hootin’  and  hollerin’, 
a  turkey  shoot,  greased  pig  con¬ 
test,  coon  hunt,  archery  show, 
fishing  rodeo,  square  dances, 
street  dances,  parades,  Bar-B-Q 
and  a  Confederate  hall.  The 
world  premiere  of  a  new  Snuffy 
Smith  cartoon  film  produced  by 
King  Features  Syndicate  and 
Paramount  Pictures  for  tele¬ 
vision  and  theaters  was  held. 
The  film  co-stars  Snuffy’s  flat- 
land  relations,  Barney  Google. 
Cartoonist  Fred  Lasswell  went 
from  his  home  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  to 
help  celebrate  his  boy’s  week. 
Snuffy  Smith  Week  was  started 
by  the  Stephen  D.  Lee  Light 
Artillery  .Aerial  Observation 
Corps  with  the  help  of  the  Ok¬ 
tibbeha  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  well  as  officials  of 
the  state  and  of  Mississippi 
State  University. 

— Je.ssamyn  West,  author  and 
writer  of  nationally  syndicated 
features,  was  presented  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  Women’s  Golden 
Flame  award  as  the  outstanding 
woman  journalLst  in  the  state. 
The  award  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Pat  Nixon,  wife  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Vice  President.  Miss  West 
is  a  first  cousin  of  Mr.  Nixon. 

— Title  of  a  new  book  by  Otto 
O.  Binder,  who  writes  the  “Our 
Space  .Age”  column  for  the  Mc¬ 
Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate  and 
who  is  editor-in-chief  of  Spare 
World  magazine,  is  “Victory  In 
Space”  (Walker  and  Co.,  New 
York),  It  delves  “beyond  Colonel 
Glenn’s  triumphant  flight  —  the 
bold  new  plans  that  can  make 
America  first  to  the  stars.”  In¬ 
troduction  is  by  Willy  Ley. 

— .Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot, 
General  Features  Corporation’s 
syndicated  military  analyst,  was 
awarded  the  University  of  .Mis¬ 
souri’s  Honor  .Medal  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  journalism. 
Major  Eliot,  who  served  in  the 
American  and  Australian  armies, 
has  written  seven  books. 


— Stan  Uelaplane,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  Features  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  columnist,  will 
lead  a  group  of  pilots  on  a  tour 
of  England,  beginning  June  2o. 

The  organization  is  known  as 
“Delaplane’s  Dorados,”  and  was 
formed  last  year  to  search  for 
Pancho  Villa’s  head  in  Mexico. 
.Members  are  owners  of  light 
aircraft  who  belong  to  the  West¬ 
ern  States  .Air  SheriflF’s  Squad¬ 
rons. 

Participating  pilots  will  visit 
Sherwood  Forest  to  search  for 
the  graves  of  Robin  Hood,  Maid 
.Marion  and  all  the  Merry  Men. 
.An  air  .search  w  ill  be  conducted 
to  determine  the  routes  of  old 
Roman  roads,  used  as  toll  roads 
by  Robin.  .All  members  will  be 
made  honorary  sheriffs  of  Not¬ 
tingham. 

Oelaplane  is  currently  in  Co¬ 
penhagen  for  the  Scandinavian 
Festival  of  .Music  and  Art.  His 
syndicated  “Postcard.s”  will  be 
filed  from  the  four  Scandinavian 
capitals. 

«  «  « 

New  Syndicate 
Has  New  Panel 

Intended  as  a  laugh-provoker 
to  add  zest  to  news  and  feature 
pages,  a  zany  cartoon  panel, 
“Jest  a  Minute!”,  is  the  first 
feature  to  be  released  by  the 
newly  formed  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

The  cartoon,  according  to  its 
advance  brochure,  will  cover  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  from 
caveman  to  spaceman,  historical 
and  hysterical,  and  will  be  de¬ 
signed  for  newspapers  by  news¬ 
papermen.  It  will  be  available 
as  a  two-column  by  four-inch 
mat. 

Robust,  but  in  good  taste  for 
family  newspapers,  the  cartoon 
will  appear  under  the  credit  im¬ 
print  of  “Ken  Burt,”  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  names  of  Hugh  Ken¬ 
nedy,  editorial  staff  artist,  and 
Burt  Nelson,  a  copy  editor,  both 
of  the  Courier-Express. 

•Artist  and  M  ritcr 

Mr.  Kennedy,  41,  who  draw’s 
the  cartoons,  formerly  served  as 
a  map  maker  with  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  for  three  and  one-half 
years.  During  that  time  he  drew’ 
more  than  100  cartoons  for 
Yank  magazine  and  Camp  New’s 
Service  and  his  w’ork  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  several  national  mag¬ 
azines.  He  attended  Albright 
Art  School  in  Buffalo  and  has 
been  w’ith  the  Courier-Express 
since  1946. 

Mr.  Nelson,  34,  provides  the 
terse  text  for  the  cartoons.  A 
magna  cum  laude  graduate  in 
1952  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
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Minneapolis,  he  formerly  w’orked 
as  a  reporter  and  copy  reader 
for  several  new’spapers  in  the 
East.  While  in  Minnesota,  he 
pi’ovided  the  text  for  a  cartoon 
drawn  by  his  w’ife  for  the  cam¬ 
pus  new’spaper. 

“Jest  a  Minute!”  is  offered 
on  a  four-week  trial  basis  to 
daily  new’spapers. 

*  *  * 

Mowrer  Studies 
West  Germany 

Edgar  .Ansel  Mow’rer,  world 
affairs  columnist  for  the  Mc¬ 
Clure  New’spaper  Syndicate  and 
a  famous  foreign  correspondent 
for  many  years,  is  going  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  w’rite  a  series  of  12 
articles  about  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Mr.  Mow’rer  will  visit  other 
European  countries  to  study 
prevailing  conditions  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future. 

He  know’s  Germany  w’ell.  He 
first  met  Hitler  at  the  beer  hall 
trial  in  Munich  in  1924.  When 
he  w’rote  his  book,  “Germany 
Puts  the  Clock  Back,”  the  propa¬ 
ganda  minister,  Goebbels,  told 
him:  “Hitler  has  read  your  book 
and  does  not  like  it.”  “Tell  him 
I  have  read  his  book  and  1  do 
not  like  it,”  replied  Mr.  Mowrer. 
The  correspondent  wras  expelled 
from  Germany  in  1933.  (Inci¬ 
dentally,  he  w’as  in  the  same 
sleeping  car  with  Mussolini  on 
the  famed  “march”  on  Rome 
w’hen  the  Fascists  seized  power. 

“Germany  was  the  world  vil¬ 
lain  from  1933  to  1945,  but  once 
more  she  is  the  key  piece  on 
w’hich  the  United  States  could 
depend,”  said  Mr.  Mowrer,  who 
lives  in  Washington  and  who 
W’as  interviewed  at  the'Overseas 
Press  Club  in  New’  York.  “We 
w’ould  be  lonely  facing  the  Com¬ 
munists  without  allies.  Europe 
is  infinitely  more  important  to 
us  than  Asia  or  Africa.  It  was 
an  act  of  statesmanship  for  Eu¬ 
rope  to  marry  West  Germany 
and  to  embrace  her  into  the 
West.  I  am  going  back  to  see 
w’hat  the  Germans  fear  and 
w’hat  they  want. 

“We  are  paying  too  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  under-developed 
nations  and  not  enough  to  the 
developed  nations,”  he  added. 
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Midlothian 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

the  school  board  hadn’t  changed 
in  20  years,”  he  recalled.  “The 
elections  were  held  in  the  Mir¬ 
ror  office  and  that  first  year  13 
votes  were  cast,  including  mine 
and  two  of  my  employees.  The 
school  building  was  a  worn-out 
old  shell,  students  came  from 
10  common  districts  which  paid 
only  50  cents  per  $100  assessed 
value  while  the  townspeople 
paid  $1.50  per  $100.  The  teachers 
were  underpaid. 

“We  first  carried  a  successful 
campaign  to  consolidate  the  10 
rural  districts  and  raised  the 
tax  rate  to  $1.50  for  everyone. 
And,  I  guess,  that’s  when  the 
fight  started.  Some  big  land- 
owners,  two  in  particular,  got 
their  toes  stepped  on  because 
they  had  to  start  paying  their 
fair  share  of  the  school  tax 
burden. 

“For  one  reason  or  another 
Lem  Mills,  the  72-year-old 
school  superintendent  who  has 
run  the  system  for  more  than 
a  score  of  years,  drifted  into 
the  fight,”  the  self-styled  brass- 
collar  Democrat  editor  said. 

“The  fight  never  was  liberal 
versus  conserxative.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  mostly  the  old  settler 
and  big  land  and  mill  interests 
versus  progress  and  the  new¬ 
comers.” 

He  admits  his  fight  has  been 
uphill  and  that  his  so-called 
faction  has  been  unsuccessful  in 
getting  a  majority  of  the  school 
board  offices. 

“But  my  enemies  have  been 
getting  more  vicious  lately  call¬ 
ing  me  a  Communist  or  a 
Catholic,”  Mr.  Jones  said.  “As 
a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  36th 
National  Guard  I  have  a  top 
secret  clearance.  I’m  not  a  Cath¬ 
olic  but  my  family  is  Catholic.” 

Speerh  to  Pupils 

The  controversy  was  climaxed 
shortly  before  tbe  last  school 
board  election,  in  which  an  all- 
time  record  of  900  votes  of  a 
possible  registered  vote  in  the 
district  of  950  was  cast.  The 
Jones  school  board  candidate 
lost  the  election  by  a  5-to-3 
vote. 

Mr.  Seay,  who  has  returned 
to  the  community  only  recently, 
but  is  the  son  of  a  respect^ 
Ellis  County  farming  family, 
addressed  the  students  at  the 
school,  saying,  among  other 
things,  “Truman  should  have 
been  tried  for  treason  .  .  .  and 
the  Roosevelt  administration 
would  be  recorded  by  historians 
as  the  blackest  page  in  tbe  en¬ 
tire  history  of  our  nation.” 

Mr.  Jones  protested  the  speech 
to  what  he  termed  “a  captive 
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audience  of  students  compelled 
to  attend  the  assembly.” 

He  protested  in  strong  news¬ 
paper  editorials  and  went  to  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  on 
March  23  seeking  to  arrange 
a  speaking  engagement  by  U.S. 
Dist.  Judge  Sarah  T.  Hughes 
in  rebuttal  to  the  John  Birch- 
type  lecture  by  Mr.  Seay.  The 
fight  between  Editor  Jones  and 
Principal  Ir\in  resulted. 

The  next  open  violence  was 
Friday,  April  27 — a  fist  fight 
between  the  editor  and  the 
John  Birch  speaker.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  Mr.  Seay  being 
knocked  through  the  plate  glass 
door  of  the  newspaper  office. 
And  Mr.  Seay  says  he  was  held 
by  one  of  the  editor’s  employes 
while  the  editor  clobbered  him 
in  the  street. 

‘Mululuv  CtM'kiuir 

The  office  was  bombed  in  pre¬ 
dawn  hours  with  a  one-gallon 
can  converted  into  a  molotov 
cocktail,  similar  to  an  old 
favorite  fire  bomb  used  against 
tanks  during  World  War  II. 
(The  editor  estimated  damage 
at  $7,000). 

The  bomb  is  now’  in  the  crime 
lab  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  in  Dallas. 

Local  authorities  say  they 
doubt  the  controversy  would 
have  erupted  into  fist  fights  and 
bombing  if  outside  interests 
hadn’t  been  interjected. 

“The  first  time  I  saw  Mr. 
Seay  in  Midlothian  was  about 
90  days  ago,”  said  Constable 
Aday. 

“He  came  to  tow’n  and  opened 
an  insurance  business,  but  his 
family  has  lived  around  these 
parts  for  as  long  as  I  can  re¬ 
member.  They  are  fine,  well- 
respected  farming  people.” 

Mr.  Seay  began  making 
speeches  to  Midlothian  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  and  had  a  Dallas 
speaker  at  the  civic  center 
building.  He  spoke  twice  to  the 
Methodist  Youth  Fellowship, 
where  members  of  the  high 
school  honor  club,  the  Beta 
Club,  heard  him. 

The  club  invited  him  to  speak 
at  an  assembly  program. 

“I  asked  him  to  speak  at  the 
Methodist  Church,”  said  Joe 
Cox,  a  Midlothian  High  School 
student  and  son  of  the  Methodist 
minister  in  the  town.  “I’m  a 
member  of  the  Beta  Club  that 
sponsored  his  speech  at  the 
school  too.  I  think  he  makes  a 
good  talk  and  we  thought  he 
was  just  an  ordinary  man  com¬ 
ing  to  tell  us  about  Commu¬ 
nism.” 

‘We  .Are  Fed  Up’ 

But  all  the  students  didn’t  feel 
that  way. 

One  student,  w’ho  during  the 
course  of  the  inteiwiew  w-as 
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threatened  by  another  student 
with  failing  grades  for  talking 
to  the  press,  said,  “About  75 
per  cent  of  the  students  think 
his  speech  w-as  pretty  lousy.  If 
we  could  have  heard  the  other 
side,  it  might  have  been  educa¬ 
tional.” 

Several  students  said  two  boys 
had  asked  not  to  attend  the  as¬ 
sembly  and  had  been  threatened 
w’ith  “licks”  if  they  didn’t  at¬ 
tend. 

The  sudden  violence  in  a 
normal  quiet  town  has  done 
much  to  the  average  citizen. 

R.  M.  Watkins,  service  sta¬ 
tion  operator  dowm  the  block 
from  the  bombed  plant,  said, 
“It’s  a  mess.  The  people  have 
been  fighting  and  it’s  hurting 
our  town.  We  are  fed  up.  The 
school  board  election  is  the  hot¬ 
test  thing  that  has  ever  hap¬ 
pened  here  and  I’ve  been  here 
since  1920.” 

2  Dailies  Provide 
Eleetion  Service 

Houston,  Tex. 

The  Houston  Post  and  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  have  teamed  up 
in  an  organization  called  Elec¬ 
tion  Central  to  provide  cover¬ 
age  of  elections  in  the  area.  The 
arrangement  went  into  effect 
for  the  May  5  primaries.  It  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  covering 
elections  in  Harris  County. 


Blough  Reveals 
Results  of  PR; 
Cartoons  Unkind 

United  States  Steel  Corp.  last 
year  spent  $23,300,000,  about 
seven  mills  of  the  sales  dollar, 
for  advertising,  public  relations 
and  its  television  program, 
according  to  Roger  M.  Blough, 
chairman. 

He  told  a  stockholders  meeting 
in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  May  7,  that 
as  a  result  of  U.S.  Steel’s  public 
relations  program  at  the  time  of 
the  steel  price  increase  he  had 
received  almost  3,600  letters  and 
that  71%  backed  the  company. 
Mr.  Blough  said  the  company 
had  counted  741  newspaper  edi¬ 
torials  about  the  price  rise  and 
that  428  of  these,  or  about  58%, 
favored  the  stand. 

“But  we  didn’t  do  so  well  on 
the  cartoons,”  he  added.  “They 
were  two  to  one  against  us.  I 
guess  they  still  think  of  me  with 
a  big  cigar.” 

• 

ANPA  Correction 

In  the  listing  of  registrants  at 
the  first  ANPA  meeting  (E&P, 
April  21,  page  92)  the  No.  7 
name  should  be  C.  A.  French, 
Holland  (Mich.)  Sentinel-News. 
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Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  for  a  varied 
direct  mail  program,  with  spe¬ 
cial  approaches  to  each  ad  clas¬ 
sification;  to  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  for 
a  series  of  full-page  newspaper 
ads  using  classified  testimonials ; 
and  to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
for  a  complete  campaign,  using 
color  comics  advertising,  sales 
letters  and  daily  newspaper  ads. 

Classified  Promotion,  News¬ 
paper  Under-100,000  Circula¬ 
tion: 

FIRST  PRIZE  —  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard,  for  a 
campaign  using  newspaper  ads 
and  front-page  result  stories. 
The  judges  cited  “free  kids  ads” 
and  “What  Christmas  means  to 
my  family”  promotions. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to: 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panta- 
graph  for  a  series  of  in-paper 
ads,  and  to  the  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Humboldt  Times  &  Standard, 
for  a  series,  “Want  Ad  Wonders 
Around  the  World.” 

Circulation  Promotion,  News¬ 
papers  Ovier-lOO.OOO  Circula¬ 
tion: 
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FIRST  PRIZE— iVcw  York 
Times,  for  an  all-media  cam¬ 
paign  using  its  own  and  other 
newspapers,  broadcast  and  out¬ 
door,  telling  about  the  Times  to 
prospective  subscribers. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to: 
Detroit  News,  for  its  campaign, 
“May  I  deliver  the  News  to  your 
home  for  30  days?”  and  to  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
for  its  promotion  centering 
around  the  area’s  new  major 
league  baseball  team. 

Circulation  Promotion,  News¬ 
papers  Under-100,000  Circula¬ 
tion: 

FIRST  PRIZE— San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent  Journal, 
for  a  series  of  in-paper  adver¬ 
tisements  w'ith  strong  copy 
directed  to  prospective  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  the 
Appleton  Post-Crescent  for  a 
w’ell-rounded  campaign  pro¬ 
moting  their  new  Sunday  paper, 
and  to  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  for  a  carrier 
promotion  program. 

Public  Relations,  Newspapers 
Over-100,000  Circulation: 

FIRST  PRIZE  —  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times,  for  their  “Aero- 


SCRUTINIZING  THE  CIRCULATION  BUILDERS 

Busiest  judges  in  the  promotion  contest  were  Eugene  R.  Zentner,  F.  H. 
Hayhurst  Co.  Ltd.  and  Peter  Vane,  Reader's  Digest  who  waded  throu9k 

mountains  of  circulation  entries.  ^ 
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CIRCULATION  WINNERS  from 
papers  under-100,000,  are  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent  -  Journal,  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  and  Apple- 
ton  Post-Crescent. 


RESEARCH  Awards  are  presented  to 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  (foreground) 
and  Austin  American  -  Statesman 
(right)  with  certificates  to  Boston 
Globe  and  Milwaukee  Journal. 


Louisville  Courier-Journal,  (foreground)  tops 
retail  classification  for  over- 1 00,000  papers,  with 
certificates  to  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 


Riverside  Press- Enterprise  led  the  under-100,000 
newspapers  in  retail  promotions,  with  certifi¬ 
cates  to  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman-Journal  and 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 


A  prize  to  the  Bulletin  for  retail  presentation 
for  Sunday  magazine;  certificates  to  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune  and  Montreal  Star.  Appleton 
Post-Crescent  awarded  honors. 
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TOPS  IN  CLASSIFIED — Best  want  ad  promotion  TOPS  AMONG  UNDER-100,000  papers  was  NEW  YORK  TIMES  circulation  entry  takes  the 

award  to  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard,  with  Eureka  plaque  for  papers  over  100,000,  with  certificates 

News,  with  certificates  to  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  (Calif.)  Times-Standard  and  Bloomington  Parrfa-  to  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  and  Detroit  News. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Norfolk  Virginian-  graph  as  runners-up  for  classified  promotion. 

Pilot  and  Ledger  Star. 


space  Symposium,”  which  vertiser,  for  establishing  and 
brought  together  world-re-  promoting  an  Art  Center  in 
nowned  authorities,  assessed  im-  Honolulu,  and  contributing  to 
plications  of  national  signific-  the  cultural  climate  of  the 
ance,  and  related  them  to  the  community. 

community.  Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Roan- 

Certificates  of  Merit  to:  Mon-  oke  Times,  for  a  75th  Anniver- 
treal  Star,  for  sponsorship  of  a  sary  public  relations  program ; 
“Dollar  Symphony”  series  of  to  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
concerts  by  the  Montreal  Orches-  Times,  for  its  Cooking  School, 
tra,  and  to  Newsday,  Long  and  to  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Island,  N.  Y.,  for  a  highly  orig-  Times,  for  a  campaign  relating 
inal  “Blind  Date”  contest,  ere-  the  newspaper  and  its  responsi- 
ated  to  involve  teenagers  of  the  bility  to  the  community  it  serves, 
community  in  healthy  social  „  ,  ^ 

npfivifips  Research,  Newspapers  Over- 

100,000  Circulation: 

FIRST  PRIZE — San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle,  for  an  extensive 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


Public  Relations,  Newspapers 
Under- 100,000  Circulation: 
FIRST  PRIZE— Honolulu  Ad- 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE  ADMEN  SOLD  ON  NEWSPAPERS 

Advertising  managers  of  Montreal's  three  largest  department  stores 
review  retail  promotions.  Julian  Benbow,  Robert  Simpson  Co.  Ltd.;  A. 
Leduc,  T.  Eaton  Co.  Ltd.,  and  P.  Couture,  Henry  Morgan  &  Co.  Ltd. 
Four  hours  work  produced  the  winners. 


MONTREAL  RETAILERS  PITCH  EACH  OTHER 

L  Gordon  Bennett,  Henry  Birks,  Ltd.,  and  Maurice  Monpetit,  Dupuis 
Freres  Ltd.,  who  judged  the  retail  ad  presentations. 
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Pulitzer  Prizes 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


ample  of  which  was  his  interview 
with  Soviet  Premier  \ikita  S. 
Khrushchev  in  1961.” 

In  1958,  Mr.  Lippmann  re¬ 
ceived  a  Pulitzer  Special  Cita¬ 
tion  for  “the  wisdom,  perception 
and  higfh  sense  of  responsibility 
with  which  he  has  commented 
for  many  years  on  national  and 
international  affairs.” 

Mr.  Lippmann,  72,  was  born  in 
New  York  and  was  prraduated 
from  Harvard  and  did  graduate 
work  in  philosophy.  He  served 
on  the  Commission  to  Negotiate 
Peace  after  World  War  I  and 
was  editor  of  the  Xew  York- 
World.  In  1931,  he  joined  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Editorial  ^  riling 

Thomas  M.  Storke,  85-year-old 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Preim, 
was  given  the  prize  for  editorial 
writing  “for  calling  public  at¬ 
tention  to  the  efforts  of  the  semi¬ 
secret  John  Birch  Society  to 
wage  a  campaign  of  hate  and 
vilification  in  Santa  Barbara.” 

Mr.  Storke  is  credited  with 
being  one  of  the  earliest  editors 
to  expose  the  ultra-conservative 
group.  (E&P,  Nov.  4,  1961,  page 
15). 

He  was  graduated  from  Stan¬ 
ford  University  and  began  pub¬ 
lishing  his  newspaper  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  year  of  the 
20th  century.  Although  he  has 
been  a  registered  Democrat  for 
63  years,  he  was  honored  with 
political  appointments  by  three 
Republican  governors  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  *  * 

Cartoon  Award 

The  prize  for  editorial  car¬ 
toonist’s  work  was  awarded  to 
Edmund  S.  Valtman,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times.  The  award  was 
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market  survey,  and  including 
separate  breakdowns  of  data  for 
major  advertising  classifications. 

Certificates  of  Merit  to: 
Boston  Globe,  for  its  research 
studies,  “The  New  Boston,”  and 
the  “Buying  Bostonians”  and  to 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  for  its 
market  breakdown  for  test-runs. 

Research,  Newspapers  Under- 
100,000  Circulation: 

FIRST  PRIZE  —  Austin 
(Tex.)  American-State sman,  for 
its  Continuing  Consumer  Study 
of  Texas-Louisiana  Markets  and 
Media. 
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for  the  lK)dy  of  Mr.  Valtman ’s 
work  in  1961,  as  exemplified  by 
a  cartoon  last  Aug.  31  showing 
Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
leading  a  chained  Cuba  and  say¬ 
ing  to  Brazil,  “What  You  Need, 
Man,  Is  a  Revolution  Like  Mine.” 

Mr.  Valtman  w'as  bom  in  1914 
in  Tallinn,  Estonia.  He  studied 
art  three  years  and  became  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  for  the  Tallinn 
Eesti  Sana  and  Maa  Sana. 

When  Russian  troops  occupied 
Estonia  in  1944,  Mr.  Valtman 
escaped  and  wound  up  in  a 
displaced  persons  camp  in  Ger¬ 
many.  He  emigrated  to  the  U.S. 
in  1949  and  two  years  later 
joined  the  Hartford  Times.  He 
is  a  L’.S.  citizen. 

*  *  * 

.N’t'ws  Pliulograpliy 

The  photography  prize  was 
awarded  Paul  Vathis,  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Bureau  of  the 
.Associated  Press,  for  his  picture 
of  President  Kennedy  and 
former  President  Eisenhower 
conferring  at  Camp  David  April 
22,  1961. 

The  photo,  captioned  “Serious 
Steps,”  showed  the  present  and 
former  Presidents,  their  heads 
bowed,  walking  wdth  their  backs 
to  the  camera  dowm  a  flagfstone 
path  as  they  pondered  the  failure 
of  the  abortive  inv’asion  of  Cuba 
by  an  armed  band  of  Cuban 
refugees. 

It  was  the  first  back-to-the- 
camera  Pulitzer-winning  photo¬ 
graph  since  the  celebrated  “Babe 
Ruth  Bows  Out”  picture  (1949) 
by  Nat  Fein,  New  York  Herald 
T  ribune. 

Mr.  Vathis,  who  served  with 
the  Marines  in  W’orld  War  II, 
joined  the  AP  as  a  copyboy  in 
Philadelphia.  He  has  photo¬ 
graphed  Gen.  Eisenhower  since 
he  purchased  his  Gettysburg 
farm  home. 

*  «  « 

16lli  Year 

The  46th  annual  Pulitzer 
Prize  awards  were  announced 
Monday  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  public  service  aw’ard 


is  a  gold  medal  and  the  other 
journalism  awards  are  for 
$1,000  each.  The  awards  are 
made  by  the  Trustees  of  Colum¬ 
bia  on  recommendation  of  the 
Advisory  Board  on  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes. 

A  request  had  been  made  for 
a  prize  for  magazine  writing, 
but  the  board  took  no  action  on 
the  ground  that  magazines,  like 
radio  and  television  and  motion 
pictures,  have  their  own  prizes. 

*  ♦  * 

Prizes  In  I.,etlers 

Among  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  in 
letters,  the  general  non-fiction 
award  was  made  to  Theodore  H. 
White,  for  his  “The  Making  of 
the  President  1960.”  Mr.  White 
is  a  former  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Time  and  the  Reporter 
magazines. 

The  Columbia  Trustees  decided 
to  make  no  biography  award, 
disregarding  a  recommendation 
by  the  Advisory  Board  on  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prizes  of  “Citizen  Hearst,” 
by  W.  A.  Swanberg.  It  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  first 
time  the  Trustees  have  declined 
to  follow  the  Advisory  Board’s 
recommendation. 

It  was  recalled  that  in  1947 
some  editors  serving  as  screen¬ 
ing  jurors  kicked  up  a  fuss  when 
the  Advisory  Board  rejected 
some  selections  for  prizes. 
Charges  of  “log-rolling”  were 
aired  at  that  time. 

«  *  * 

Basis  for  Prize 

The  designation  of  the  award 
is  “for  a  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
can  biography  or  autobiography 
teaching  patriotic  and  unselfish 
services  to  the  people,  illustrated 
by  an  eminent  example.” 

It  was  speculated  that  some 
trustees  might  have  felt  the  life 
story  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  did  not  meet  the  defini¬ 
tion  for  the  award,  although  no 
statement  was  made  beyond  the 
bare  fact  that  an  award  for 
biography  was  not  made. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  newspapers  have 
won  five  Pulitzers  since  1944 
for  work  done  by  members  of 
their  staffs.  One  of  these  awards 
went  to  the  Hearst  team,  headed 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr.,  for  a  report  from  Russia  in 
1956. 

The  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Advisory  Board  for  the  Hearst 
book  presumably  included  that 
of  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who 
created  the  prizes. 

A  member  of  the  board  said 
the  other  work  given  strong  con¬ 
sideration  was  “Sinclair  Lewis,” 
a  biography  of  the  late  novelist 
and  former  newspaperman,  by 
Mark  Schorer. 


"There  was  just  two  of  'em,  all  by 
themselves,  their  heads  bowed, 
walliin9  up  the  path,"  Vathis  ti- 
plained.  "They  looked  so  aloM 
walking  up  that  path.  I  followtd 
them  up  a  ways  and  shot  a  couple 
of  pictures  with  my  longJam 
camera." 


New  Daily  in  Miss. 

Pascagoula,  Miss. 

After  more  than  a  century  as 
weekly  and  semi-weekly,  the 
Pascagoula  Chronicle  went  to 
daily  publication  May  7.  The 
editor-publisher,  Ira  B.  Harkey 
Jr.,  is  the  son  of  a  director  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Piea- 
yune. 

• 

Treasurer  Elected 

Winslow  Maxwell,  controller, 
has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  succeeding  William  I 
Fitzsimons,  who  resigned.  Mr. 
Maxwell  joined  the  newspaper 
last  June  from  General  Dyna» 
ics  Corp. 

• 

Bi^  Home  Show 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

More  than  33,000  persws 
visited  the  three-day  Better  Liv¬ 
ing  Exposition  which  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Asheville  Citi^ 
and  Times  and  North  Caroline 
merchants  and  manufacturers. 
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Male  Editors 
Correct  Gals’ 
Job  Attitudes 

Minneapolis 

Charges  of  “discrimination 
against  women  in  journalism” 
made  by  three  coeds  added  spice 
to  the  annual  Conference  of 
News  Executives  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  school  of 
journalism  (May  4). 

Beverly  Kees,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minnesota  Daily,  un¬ 
dergraduate  newspaper,  told  of 
a  girl  friend,  a  recent  graduate, 
who  “got  stuck”  writing  wom¬ 
en’s  news  after  she  moved  to 
Chicago  thinking  she  would  be 
assigned  to  straight  news.  Miss 
Kees  told  the  predominantly 
male  audience  there  is  a  “cer¬ 
tain  amount”  of  discrimination 
against  women.  “We  don’t  want 
to  write  recipes,”  she  said. 
“We’re  not  home  economics  ma¬ 
jors.” 

Gene  Thorne,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waterloo  (Iowa) 
Daily  Courier,  said  girls  have 
a  misconception  over  “this 
status  thing.”  One  solution,  he 
.suggested,  is  to  make  ivomen’s 
pages  similar  in  philosophy  to 
the  news  pages  so  that  women 
will  find  features  enjoyable  to 
write.  He  said  there  is  no  reason 
for  a  girl  to  hesitate  writing  for 
a  women’s  page  if  the  section 
is  “well-written  and  has  guts.” 
It  takes  the  same  ability  to  be 
a  good  women’s  page  writer  as 
it  does  to  be  a  good  police  re¬ 
porter,  he  added. 

Many  of  the  male  panel  mem- 
l»ers  agreed  with  Mr.  Thorne 
that  the  situation  “isn’t  as  dark” 
as  the  girls  painted  it. 

Everett  A.  Streit,  editor  of 


INTENT  —  Cerlin  Albrecht,  re¬ 
porter  tor  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Prets  who  is  to  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Red  Wing  (Minn.) 
Republican  Eagle  in  June,  probes 
a  journalism  problem  with  a  vet¬ 
eran  at  Minnesota  conference. 

editor  sc  publisher 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS  are  discussed 
at  Minnesota  conference  by  Byron 
G.  Taft,  managing  editor  of  the 
Yankton  (S.O.)  Press  and  Dakotan 
which  issued  a  big  centennial  num¬ 
ber  last  year.  Seated,  Mrs.  Gerald¬ 
ine  Rasmussen,  business  manager 
of  the  Austin  Daily  Herald. 

the  Clinton  (Iowa)  //craW,  won¬ 
dered  where  the  idea  of  sex  dis¬ 
crimination  arose.  “You  don’t 
find  it  on  the  smaller  papers,” 
he  .said.  Mary  Hastings,  copy 
editor  of  the  Daily,  admitted 
she  and  the  others  were  talking 
largely  about  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers. 

Mrs.  Geraldine  Rasmussen, 
business  manager  of  the  Austin 
(Minn.)  Daily  Herald,  told  the 
girls: 

“Forget  you’re  a  woman;  l)e 
a  newspaper  person  when  you 
apply  for  a  job.  If  you  love 
papers  and  have  ability,  you 
won’t  have  to  worry  about  pro¬ 
motions.  Just  apply  for  work 
on  a  ‘newspaper,’  and  don’t 
worry'  about  promotions.  If  your 
w’ork  is  better  than  a  man’s, 
you’ll  get  ahead.”  But  she  ad¬ 
vised:  “Let’s  face  it:  this  is  a 
man’s  world.  Don’t  kid  yourself 
that  things  are  going  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  because  they  aren’t.” 

Robert  I..  Jones,  director  of 
the  school  of  journalism,  said 
the  school  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  sexes  in  story  as¬ 
signments. 

The  conference  gave  special 
attention  to  the  success  story 
of  Federated  Publications  of 
Michigan  and  Indiana:  the 
Lansing  State  Journal,  the  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News, 
the  Lafayette  Journal  and  Cour¬ 
ier,  the  Marion  Chronicle  and 
Leader-Tribune,  and  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WMRI,  AM-FM  at  Marion. 
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Maynard  Hill,  city  editor  of 
the  Lansing  State  Journal,  said 
each  of  the  group’s  four  news¬ 
papers  is  independent  as  to  news 
policies  and  editorial  practices, 
with  decisions  made  by  the  local 
staffs. 

John  A.  Scott,  Lafayette  pub¬ 
lisher.  explained  that  each  pa¬ 
per  conforms  to  certain  busi¬ 
ness  practices  carried  out 
through  a  central  office  at  Battle 
Creek. 

At  the  conference’s  “School 
for  New’spapermen  with  Young 
Ideas,”  Bill  Mickelson,  publisher 
of  the  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  told  how  his  paper  almost 
doubled  its  circulation  in  nine 
years  to  over  13,000  by  giving 
more  local  news  about  the  sur¬ 
rounding  counties  than  anyone 
else. 

Jack  Hagerty,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald,  was  chosen  1963  con¬ 
ference  chairman,  succeeding 
Orville  E.  Lomoe,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News-Trihine.  Bob 
Eddy,  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch,  was 
re-elected  treasurer. 

• 

Bartholomew  Dies; 
British  Press  Lord 

London 

Harry  Guy  Bartholomew,  who 
rose  from  office  boy  to  chairman 
of  the  London  Daily  Mirror  and 
Sunday  Pictorial,  died  May  4  at 
his  home  in  Surrey  at  the  age 
of  77. 

A  journalist  for  over  50  years, 
Mr.  Bartholomew  began  his 
career  at  14  in  the  office  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail.  He  moved 
to  the  Daily  Mirror  and  rose 
from  reporter  to  director.  He 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Daily  Mirror  Newspapers  in 
1944.  He  w’as  succeeded  as  chair¬ 
man  by  Cecil  Harmsworth  King 
in  1951. 

Fleet  street  people  refer  to 
Mr.  Bartholomew  as  one  of  the 
least  known  of  Britain’s  press 
lords.  Old  staff  members  have 
few  stories  to  tell  about  him.  He 
kept  the  Mirror  in  the  public  eye 
but  was  always  a  mysterious 
and  imperious  figure  in  the 
background. 

A  mercurial  man  who  roamed 
the  globe,  “Mister  Bart” 
pioneered  in  the  use  of  cartoon 
strips  and  big  headlines. 

When  he  took  over  editorial 
direction  of  the  Mirror  in  1934 
its  sales  were  around  750,000. 
Under  his  direction  the  sober, 
middle-class  Mirror — founded  in 
1903  as  a  paper  for  women — 
was  transformed  into  Britain’s 
shrillest,  sexiest  tabloid.  Its  sales 
and  income  soared. 

When  he  retired  in  1951,  the 
Mirror’s  circulation  had  passed 
4,350,000. 


D.  Newhouse 
On  Stand  in 
Springfield 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Donald  Newhouse,  son  of  the 
publisher,  S.  1.  Newhouse,  was 
questioned  about  his  father’s 
newspaper  operations  here  this 
week  as  the  defense  opened  in 
the  Springfield  newspapers’  case 
which  has  been  in  court  the  past 
year.  (E&P,  April  21  and  28.) 

The  witness  identified  himself 
as  a  vicepresident  of  Newark 
Morning  Ledger  Co.,  owner  of  a 
minority  interest  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Company  here,  production 
manager  of  the  Jersey  Journal 
and  production  consultant  on 
other  Newhouse  papers. 

Mr.  Newhouse  declined  to 
produce  books  and  records  of 
the  Ledger  Co.,  which  had  been 
subpoenaed,  on  the  ground  the 
Massachusetts  court  lacked 
jurisdiction  over  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  fii'm.  Robert  Meserve,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Springfield  news¬ 
paper  officers  and  trustees, 
indicated  he  might  seek  a  con¬ 
tempt  citation  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

In  four  hours  of  direct 
examination,  Mr.  Newhouse 
gave  little  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  Ledger  Company  af¬ 
fairs.  He  said  its  directors  ai-e 
his  father,  his  uncle,  Theodore 
Newhouse,  and  himself,  and 
that  it  is  owned  by  Advance 
Publications,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Staten  Island  Advance. 
Stock  in  the  parent  company  is 
held  by  the  Newhouse  family. 

Under  questioning  by  New¬ 
house  counsel  David  Burstein, 
the  publisher’s  son  said  he,  his 
brother,  S,  1.  Jr.,  and  their 
father  made  studies  of  the 
Springfield  market  before  decid¬ 
ing  to  invest  approximately  $5 
million  in  the  stock  of  the 
Republican  company  in  1960. 

The  witness  declared  that  the 
existence  of  a  shopping  news 
here  was  evidence  of  adver¬ 
tisers’  dissatisfaction  with  the 
newspapers  and  if  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  under  the 
Newhouse  policy  of  local  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  management 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
shopper. 

Under  a  purchase  agreement 
with  heirs  of  a  Sherman  H. 
Bowles,  the  Newhouse  interests 
w'ould  gain  control  of  the 
Springfield  newspapers  in  1967. 
The  suits  were  brought  as 
minority  shareholders  to  obtain 
access  to  books  and  to  remove 
the  present  management  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  trustees  of 
the  pension  funds. 
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Ex-Detective 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


wanted  to  reveal,  but  fearful  *  "  • 

of  reprisal,  streamed  into  the 
editorial  department,  wrote  let- 

ters,  asked  to  confer  in  out-of-  •  « 

the-way  restaurants,  or  tele-  ^  I 

phoned  newsmen  at  home.  Tips,  flj 

some  useless  and  some  extreme-  ^  Ms  9 

ly  helpful,  were  relayed  to  the  ^  «^!»l  '*■  *  '■ 

proper  authorities.  This  re-  *  JtJ 

quired  the  team  of  newsmen  to 

be  on  duty  or  on  call  the  clock  A 

around  for  weeks  on  end.  T  \  ’ 

Some  efforts  were  made  at  T  \ 

intimidation.  All  of  the  men 

connected  w'ith  the  investi^a-  ^^1 

tion  experienced  the  dubious 
of  bein^  awakened 

late  in  the  nipht  by  the  tele-  4 

phone,  only  to  be  met  with  a  his  re-election  in  a  Democratic 
few  moments  of  complete  silence  stronghold, 
followed  by  a  click  that  seemed 

ominous  at  that  hour.  Newspaper  (Careers 

The  state  and  federal  agents  ;vir.  Callaway,  52,  is  a  native 
did  not  consider  this  a  laughing  Qf  Americus,  Ga.  He  grew  up 
matter.  They  recommended  ex-  Macon  and  Thomasville  and 
ceeding  caution  in  crossing  attended  Mercer  University.  He 
greets  to  avoid  an  ‘  accident.’  began  his  newspaper  career  as 
They  recommended  the  newsmen  editor-publisher  of  a  weekly 
leave  their  homes  at  night  no  newspaper  in  Thomasville.  His 
more  than  necessary  and,  on  ^j.g^  daily  newspaper  job  was 
such  occasions,  to  take  a  dif-  ^ith  the  Rome  (Ga.)  Ncws- 
ferent  route  each  time.  Tribune  as  reporter;  then  to  the 

Sheriff  Is  Re-elected  Ci^ul-^den  (Ala.)  Thne!^  as  city 

editor;  tlien  to  the  Mobile 
The  threat  of  possible  danger  (Ala.)  Register  as  city  editor, 
to  Mr.  Newcome,  who  worked  Mr  Callaway  quit  the  news- 
so  regularly  in  the  field  with  the  paper  field  for  a  stint  in  public 
investigators,  became  so  evident  relations.  He  returned  to  the 
he  was  granted  a  pistol  permit  business  as  editorial  writer  for 
by  the  Board  of  County  Com-  the  F'lorida  Timen-Union  in 
missioners  and  armed  himself  .Jacksonville,  and  later  worked 
for  the  remainder  of  the  investi-  with  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  A'cics- 
gation.  Journal  and  Jacksonville  Jour- 

The  status  of  the  entire  op-  rml. 
eration  now  is  the  former  ^r.  Brown,  30,  who  has  been 
sheriff,  former  police  chief  and  ^vith  the  News-Herald  since 
several  others  are  under  Federal  1954,  was  born  in  Stewardson, 
Grand  Jury  indictment  and  are  m  ^  and  spent  his  early  child- 
scheduled  to  be  tried  June  4.  hood  in  southern  and  central 
The  former  sheriff  w’on  an  Illinois.  He  entered  the  U.  S. 
easy  victory  over  two  rivals,  in-  Army  in  1952,  served  with  Spe- 
cluding  the  incumbent,  in  the  pjai  Intelligence  Group  Head¬ 
primary  election  May  8,  the  day  quarters  in  Washington,  saw 
the  prize  was  announced.  His  service  in  Japan  and  Korea, 
plurality  of  629  votes  assured  jig  .^yag  discharged  in  1954  and 
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SIX  COLUMNS  form  a  bacUrop 
on  the  campus  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  for;  Left  to  ri9ht— 
Ernest  L.  Sparks,  president  of  Hen- 
nibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post;  Roy 
Wilson  Howard,  president  of  tkc 
New  York  World-Telegram;  Dean 
Earl  English;  Pauline  Fredericl. 
NBC  correspondent  at  United  Na¬ 
tions;  and  George  Relding  Eliot, 
General  Features  Corp.  writer. 
Dean  English  had  just  presented 
distinguished  journalism  service 
awards  to  the  four. 
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NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 

FINANCIM  CONSULTANT 
Appraisili 

YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


Mr.  Newcome,  30,  was  born 
in  Kingwood,  W.  Va.  and  later 
moved  to  Morgantow'n  where  he 
lived  until  1950.  A  former  coal 
miner,  he  joined  the  U.  S.  Navy 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War.  After  five  years  service, 
which  included  action  in  Korea, 
he  was  discharged  and  made  his 
home  in  Panama  City.  After  a 
venture  in  the  restaurant  busi¬ 
ness,  he  joined  the  Police  De- 
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Lawyer  Asks 
Crime  News 
Leak  Censure 

Chicago 

Lawyers  who  “leak”  informa¬ 
tion  likely  to  embarrass  a  trial 
should  be  disciplined,  Harris  B. 
Steinberpr  of  the  New  York  Bar 
said  here  at  a  seminar  on  press 
coverafte  of  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Steinberg,  a  former  presi-  ; 
dent  of  the  National  Defense  I 
Lawyers  Association,  declared 
some  of  the  shysters  in  the  pro-  j 
fession  belong  in  jail.  But  he  ! 
urged  the  press  not  to  indulge  | 
“alley  cat”  fighting  with  mind¬ 
less,  angry  attacks  upon  the  bar. 

The  organized  bar,  Mr.  Stein¬ 
berg  said,  should  deal  fearlessly 
and  impartially  w'ith  lawyers 
who  release  impioper  state¬ 
ments  to  the  press  or  dissemi¬ 
nate  “leaks”  that  impede  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Herbert  B tucker,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
spoke  out  against  proposals  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  crime  news 
reporting.  Much  of  the  publicity 
problem  could  Ite  avoided,  he 
said,  if  the  lawyers  would  live 
up  to  their  canon  of  ethics. 

*  *  * 

‘A  World  of  R»*alily’ 

U.  S.  District  .Judge  Edward 
Weinfeld,  in  New  York,  de¬ 
clined  to  dismiss  an  indictment 
in  a  bribery  conspiracy  case 
when  a  defendant  claimed  that 
a  news  “leak”  from  government 
offices  was  prejudicial. 

Judge  Weinfeld  said,  “Pub¬ 
licity,  in  and  of  itself,  does  not 
foreclose  a  fair  trial.  The  courts 
do  not  function  in  a  vacuum  and 
jurors  are  not  required  to  be 
totally  ignorant  of  what  goes 
on  about  them.  We  live  in  a 
world  of  reality. 

“That  the  case  has  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  publication 
or  even  comment  does  not,  in 
and  of  itself,  require  automatic 
continuance  of  a  trial;  if  that 
were  the  rule  it  would  mean 
that,  unless  the  press  voluntarily 
refrained  from  continuing  pub¬ 
licity,  cases  involving  public  of¬ 
ficers  or  public  figures  could 
never  be  brought  to  trial.” 

• 

ITXI  in  Pressroom 

New  Castle,  Ind. 
A  local  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  has  been 
certified  to  represent  the 
employes  in  the  pressroom  of  the 
New  Castle  Courier-Times,  The 
“  vote  in  a  recent  election  was  2  to 
0  for  the  union.  But  the  com¬ 
posing  room  group  voted  9  to  7 
against  the  typographical  union. 

editor  Si  PUBLISHER 


Home  Fund  Sought 

Banning,  Calif. 

The  Basil  Brewer  Boys  Town 
of  the  Desert,  a  300-acre  facility 
near  here  which  is  a  haven  for 
homeless  boys,  is  seeking  to 
raise  $5  million  for  a  building 
program.  The  place  was  re¬ 
named  in  1960  in  honor  of  the 
publisher  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times.  It  is 
run  by  the  Brothers  of  Charity 
of  the  San  Diego  Catholic  Dio¬ 
cese. 


28,000  Kick  in 
^Knothole  Oub^ 

Washington 
The  Washington  Star  and  the 
Washington  Senators  this  sea¬ 
son  are  playing  hosts  to  28,000 
children  at  a  dozen  baseball 
games  through  their  newly 
formed  “Knothole  Club.”  With 
their  Club  cards,  youngsters  will 
see  the  games  from  special 
reserved  seats  at  the  new 
Stadium. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Investment  Opportunity  Wanted 

INVESTOR  seeks  stock  position  with 
N.  Y.  area  trade  publication  which  can 
prove  potential.  Box  ISSo.  Bklitor  & 
Publisher. 

Public  Notices 


I  ADVERTISE  to  the  Florida  market 
j  through  “FLORIDA  AGRICULTURE." 
2l-year-oId  magazine  with  over  30,000 
readers  throughout  peninsula.  For  rate 
I  card,  write;  Hugh  Waters,  Editor, 

;  4360  S.  W.  13th  Sc,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


NEW  SPAPER  SERVICES 


classified  section 

I*'. 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


!  NEEa)LHn*01NTERS.  informative  rec- 
I  ord  review  column,  weekly,  is  boon  to 
I  bafflied  LP  collectors.  Write  today  for 
samples.  P.  White.  Music  Critic.  Dur- 
i  ham  Morning  Herald,  Durham,  N,  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

WE  KNOW  CALIF.  AND  ARIZONA 
newspaiiers  —  and  they  know  us!  If 
you  want  to  buy  a  California  or  Ari¬ 
zona  newspaper  property,  let  us  show 
you  how  our  jiersonal  service  operates. 

GABBEKT  &  HANCOCK 
3709-B  Arlington  Avenue 
Riverside  California 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  31.32.  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

;  WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
:  everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO- 
,  CIATES.  Suite  600-607,  6381  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

ONLY  AN  EMERGENCY  makes  this 
possible.  $55,000  gross,  5000  pd.  circ., 
I  So.  N.  Eng.  weekly  must  be  sold 
I  quickly.  Finest,  most  modern  eqpt. 
Sacrifice  at  $45,000,  price  concession 
for  cash.  Bo.x  1629,  Editor  &  Pub- 
{  lisher. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIC.HNER  AGENCY  i 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  ' 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and  I 
.Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co.  | 

*  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties  ' 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif.  ; 

,  NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES  i 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence.  > 
No  public  listings  I 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  I 
Established  1914.  Newspapers 
I  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity.  - 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

I  CALIF.  CAPITAL  GAIN  WEEKLY 
I  Large  trading  area,  web  fe<l  flat  betl 
I  press.  Should  increase  over  50  per  cent 
I  under  eager  beaver  publisher.  Only 
I  SlO.OOO  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234 
East  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
Ph.  KE  3-1361. 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  weekly, 
only  paper  in  rich  farm  county.  You 
will  enjoy  hunting,  fishing,  living  in 
western  mountain  state  valley.  Good 
plant,  $50,000  with  $14,500  down. 
Should  net  $16,000.  This  is  a  sound 
newspaper  in  fine  town.  Joseph  A.  , 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  | 
!  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Ph. 
KE  3-1361  day  or  nite. 

NOW  OFFERING  exceptional  proper¬ 
ties  recently  developed  in  ^orida, 
Georgia.  Miss.,  Tenn..  Ala.  and  Ky. 
Gross  from  $30  to  $136,000.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Dr., 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

WTISTERN  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY. 
Nice  small  city  in  picturesque  mountain 
valley.  Irrigated  ranches  and  cattle 
ranches  too.  What  a  place  for  your 
cow  hoys  and  cow  girls  to  grow  upl 
:  Fine  hunting  and  fishing  for  you  tool 
I  Good  plant,  sound  future,  steady  local 
payroll.  Only  $23,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  2234  E.  Romnyea  Dr.,  Ana- 
I  heim.  Calif.  KE  3-1361. 


SMALL  D.AILY,  Chart  Area  #8.  Nets 
18%  (after  owners  salary  and  depreci¬ 
ation  writeoff)  on  $130,000  sale  price ; 
about  half  down  required.  Please  state 
your  experience,  finances.  Factor.  Box 
1637,  Etiitor  &  Publisher, 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Bbcpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAcksun  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
C^o.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Te.xas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTELING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


SELECT  WEEKLIES:  Colorado  $70M: 
Iowa  $45M:  Kansas  $28M  &  $40M ;  | 
Mississippi  $135M  ;  Missouri  $65M;  Ne¬ 
braska  $20M  &  $50M;  Oklahoma  $30M; 
Oregon  $30M  :  S.  Dakota  $20M:  Texas 
$20M  &  SIOOM:  Washington  $.35M ; 

Wyoming  $.30M;  New  England  $I25M; 
Midwest  $400M.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton.  Kansas.  j 

WEEKLY  CHAIN  —  six  papers,  one  i 
plant,  in  booming  suburban  areas  of  ^ 
metropolitan  city  in  western  U.  S.  I 
Rotary,  modern  equipment,  real  estate  | 
include*!,  t.j  million  dollar  class.  : 

Other  weekly  properties.  $60,000  up.  i 
Further  information  to  (lualified  buyers 
on  confidential  basis. 

J.  C.  Toney.  P.  O.  3.59.  Fairfield,  ' 
California.  For  Vernon  V.  Paine.  , 
Broker. 

WTiLL-ESTABLISHBI)  WEEKLY  in  j 
prosi>erou8  growing  New  England  val¬ 
ley  region.  Grosses  more  than  $80,000  ' 
annually.  Over  5000  paid  circulation.  1 
Tremendous  potential  for  owner  op¬ 
erator.  Attractive  long-term  print  con-  ! 
tract  avaiiable  if  desired.  No  plant  ! 
headaches.  Asking  $40,000,  including  j 
receivables.  Write  Box  1647,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher. 

Job  Plants  For  Sale 

I  SOUTH-CENTRAL  NEW'  YORK.  Pop- 
i  ulation  25,000.  'Two  employes.  In¬ 
come  $16,500;  all  expenses  $10,639. 

I  Bulk  of  business  from  standing  forms. 

'  repeat  and  repeat.  High-type  equip¬ 
ment.  Price  $15,600;  down  payment 
$8. .500.  Our  No.  1694.  Thirty-six  other 
job  shops  available;  in  most  states. 
May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Business  Opportunities 

EUROPEAN  PUBLISHER 
of  Advertising  Magazine  with  inter¬ 
national  circulation,  headquarters  in 
Paris,  seeks  financial  participation. 
This  should  be  particularly  interesting 
to  a  U.S.  publisher  seeking  access  to 
European  Common  Market. 

Please  write  to:  PUBLIMER 
5  R*H>sevelt  Phare.  Scars<lale.  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  RtUes 

Line  RoHs  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  70c;  2  ®  80c; 
1  @  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  Do 
not  send  irreplacable  clippinps,  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
request  is  made  for  them.  E&P  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelop  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent 

St.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED.$2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuesday,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations,  (add  1  line  for 
box  information).  Box  holders’  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phene  PLaze  2-7050 


for  May  12,  1962 


Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Save 


II 


(Composing  Room 

INTERTYPES 

Model  G4/2.  No.  23174 
Model  G4  No.  2059(i 
Model  F4/4,  No.  1B851 
Model  C4/4.  No.  15219 
Models  B.  C.  CSM 
Each  machine  has; 

Electric  Pot.  AC  Motors 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


0-4  INTERTYPE  ^19576.  gas  pot. 
Mohr  saw.  Vosrue  mats.  .\Iso.  Eiro<l 
with  11  molds,  gas  pot.  Tribune- 
Democrat.  La  Junta.  Colo. 

HAMMOND  BEN  FRANKLIN  floor 
model  saw  trimmer.  A.C.  60  cycle 
motor.  Clean,  precision  unit,  cratol 
F.O.B.  Chicago  $365.  Ty,ie  &  Press 
of  Illinois.  Inc.,  3312  No.  Ravenswou<l 
Ave.,  Chicago  13,  III. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLEIS 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97. .50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALEIS  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina 
World's  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspai>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


Press  Room 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
2-to-l  Model,  No.  484,  AC  Drive. 
8-Page  Top  Desk  installed  new, 
1950.  Complete  vacuum-back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


GOSS  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 

Just  traded  in  on  new  Goss 
SUBURBAN  or  URBANITE  web 
offset  presses! 

COMET  ;:^412— Built  1921.  Located  in 
Victorville,  Calif.  Available  late  July 
or  Aug. 

DUPLEX  Model  E  ^1589— Built  1947. 
Located  in  Columbia,  Pa.  Available 
late  June. 

COMET  df216— Built  1913.  Located  in 
Rogers,  Ark.  Available  immediately. 

COX-O-TYPE  Jt323— Built  1947.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  Bel  Air,  Md.  Available  late 
July. 

DUPLEX  Model  334— Built  1929. 

Located  in  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J.  Avail¬ 
able  mid-Nov. 

COX-O-TYPE  :S533  (with  color  at- 
tachment)  —  Built  1957.  Located  in 
Cherry  Hill,  N.  J.  Available  mid-Nov. 

COX-O-TYPE  2r457  (with  color  at¬ 
tachment)  —  Built  1953.  Located  in 
Downers  Grove,  III.  Available  Nov.  I. 

COX-O-TYPE  #189— Built  1936.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  Bay  City,  Te<.  Available 
Nov.  I. 

For  complete 
details  contact: 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 

5601  West  31st  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 
Phone:  Bishop  2-3300 


Press  Room 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS 

1  Unit  22%  X  35  Webendorfer  Roll  Fed 
with  Newspaper  Folder  and  %  Fold. 

Ten  Rolls  of  Newsprint 

Whirler  Light  Table 

Enlarger  Vacuum  Frame 

24"  Camera  Arc  Lamps 

Complete  package  —  Delivered  — 
Installed  —  Ready  to  Run 

UPECO,  INC. 

750  Valleybrook  Ave,, 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

1952  Hoe 

Color  Convertible  Unit 
with  Color  Cylinder 
223^  inch  Cut-off 

Available  May  1962 

This  unit,  along  with  7  "Z"  Pattern 
units,  was  purchasest  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  We  will  install 
the  7  "Z's”  only 

Contact  A.  Q.  Miller,  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Tribune,  West  Covina,  Calif. 
Phone:  EDgewood  8-5511. 


HOE 

4  Super  Speed  Units 
End  Roll  Feed  &  Tensions 
I  Double  Folder  22%"  cut-off 
A.C.  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  1 7,  N.Y. 

4  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Tyi>e  Units,  I  double  folder, 
22^^**  cut-oflf,  2  (luarter  folders,  4  sets 
of  an^le  bars.  1-100  H.P.  AC  C-W 
drive,  Cline  reels,  Cline  Automatic 
Tensions,  trackaj^e,  turntables,  Lo- 
catetl  in  San  Die^o.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


—  ■  ^ 

Press  Room 

Sale  at  Public  Auctim 
PRINTING  AND  PAPER 
MACHINERY; 

HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
of 

COLOURPICTURE 
PUB.,  INC. 
and 

!  CHILTON  GREETINGS 
INC. 

on  the  premises  at  400  Newbury  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  Tuesday,  May  22iid  at 
10  a.m. 

HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

64  pg.  Tabloid,  32  pg.  Pull.  19!4*  Cat- 
Off,  Quarter  Folder,  Delivery  Convey¬ 
ors.  Power  Hoist,  both  AC  and  DC 
Motor  Drives,  etc.  (The  above  pnti 
was  formerly  used  for  the  publicatioD 
of  Barron’s  Weekly).  Baum  Foldm 
(1— 17Vi"  X  22Vj")  (4  -14"  X  aP) 

Friction  Feeders:  (Cleveland  WWP 
Folder  Friction  Feeder:  Sheridan  Gith. 
erer ;  1 5  Box,  9"  x  12";  2— YiydoM 
12"  Auto  Embossographs.  Model  IB: 
18  Multigraph  Machines  with  Cyelont 
Feexlers,  Power  Bases,  and  Imprintiny 
Segments:  I-S  Electro-Mechanical  Jog¬ 
ger,  52"  X  76":  550  Denominator  Multi¬ 
ple  Tally  Counters ;  Factory  and  Ma¬ 
terial  Handling  ^uipment ;  Office, 
Bookkeeping  and  Mailing  Equipment: 
1  million  Greeting  (Hard  Envelopea. 
Inspection :  May  21  all  day 
Terms:  25%  Deposit 
Everything  will  be  sold  piece  bv  piece. 
Note :  Forcecl  to  move  because  building 
taken  by  Mass.  Turnpike  Authority. 
Colourpicture  Pub.,  Inc.  has  purchaad 
Chilton  Greetings,  Inc.  plant  and  tM 
above  equipment  is  surplus  for  its  new 
operation. 

JOSEPH  FINN  CO.  AUCTIONEERS 

209  Washington  Street 

Boston,  Mass  CA  7-1886 


Roller  Grinding 

GEO.  C.  LOVELOCK 
Specializing  in 
Rubber-Roller  (Grinding 
43  Hoffman  Blvd. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tel.  OR  5-3344  MUYdock  6-3209 

Stereotype 

MAT  ROLLERS.  Sta-Hi  machinea. 
Vi-page  folders,  curved  routers,  casting 
e<iuipment.  A.C.  motor  drives.  30,  40, 
50,  75,  100  HP.  Extra  control  boards. 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


Press  Rttom 

INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 
1962  THATCHER  PACER 


(Now  in  Production) 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction  —  Walk- 
Thru  Units  —  Dimamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Speed”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Simple 
Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  your  present  equip¬ 
ment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell  all 
newspaper  equipment,  including  presses, 
typesetting  machines.  ITS  equipment, 
Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat  rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

HA  1-5365 


PRESS  UNITS 

floss  6-Units,  substructure,  Cline  reels. 
\  C  drives.  Double  ui>i>er  formers. 
22^%"  cut-off.  Available. 

Goss  4-Unit  Anti-Friction  press.  50,000 
per  hour.  2:1-9  16"  cut-off.  Available. 
A  C  drive. 

32  and  40-Pajre  Duplex  Tubular,  two 
sections  in  jumps  of  two  at  a  time. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


FOUR-UNIT  VANGUARD  OFFSET 
Newspai>er  Press.  32-tab,  16  full  pages. 
36"  Web,  only  2  yrs.  old,  looks  and 
runs  like  new.  Available  in  August. 
Now  pro<lucing  some  of  the  countries 
nicest  looking  newspai>ers.  Larger 
equip,  reason  for  selling.  Press  is  the 
latest  design.  Newest  type  folder  in¬ 
stalled  Jan.  1962.  e4|uipt)e<l  with  com¬ 
plete  in-fee<l  units.  Plus  many  special 
features.  We  will  train  buyer  in  com¬ 
plete  offset  process  from  start  to  fin¬ 
ish.  Price<l  for  quick  sale  $54,000.00. 
K.  S.  Johnson.  Tri-('ounty  Publishing 
Company,  Lemont,  Illinois. 


GOSS  24-23  page  23-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with 
fold;  end  fee<l,  power  hoist:  AC  drive; 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

HOE  NBW.SPAPF.R  PRE.SS— 96  page 
tab:  48  full  pages;  semi-cylindrical: 
good  condition:  prints  very  well.  Can 
be  seen  running.  Available  imme<li- 
ately!  Price  including  all  Mat  and 
Stereotyi>e  e<iuipment,  $9,500.00  or  l)CSt 
offer.  Must  sell  fast.  K.  S.  Johnson, 
113  (Tass  Street.  Joliet.  Illinois. 


ATF  WEB  OFFSET  Newspaper  W-167 
Folder.  At  a  special  low  price.  Being 
replaced  with  new  equipment.  Agent 
for  owner:  Geo.  Hantscho  (jompany. 
602  S.  Third  Avenue.  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okl.ahoma.  Call  CE  6-SS41 


Wanted  to  liny 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4599 


FOR  SALE: 

One  set  of  Roll  Arms  with  Tension 
Controls  —  Power  Hoist  for  Three 
paper  rolls,  for  High  speed  Rotary 
type  newspaper  press.  Located  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

UPECO.  INC. 

GE.  8-3744 
BOX  355 

LYNDHURST.  NEW  JERSEY 


42  X  57  DEXTER  POLDER  5-knife 
j  with  cross  feeder;  will  fold  32pp.  16pp, 
12pp  and  8pp.  #i91A.  Lloyd  Hollister, 

,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  60.  Wilmette.  Illinois. 


Linotyi>es — Intertypes  -Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  I- 

FX)UR  OR  5.  16-PAGE  UMTS  with 
reversible  steel  cylinders,  roller  best- 
ings,  twin  folders  and  complete  sterse- 
type  equipment.  The  press  we  wMt 
should  he  able  to  print  32  pages  snth 
full  color.  Write  Harry  R.  Squists, 
Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette.  Louisisns- 


USED  WEB  FED  newspaper  Rotsn 
Offset  presses  with  newspaper 
folding  machine.  UPECO.  Box  356. 
Lyndhurst.  N.  J.  GE  8-3744. 
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If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Ailministratire 


SALES  AND  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
wanted  for  good  Chart  Area  8  daily, 
town  of  20,000.  Prefer  man  in  late 
20i  or  30s  who  has  the  education, 
record,  and  background  to  assume 
business  management  of  this  paper 
wittin  a  very  few  years.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  at  our  expense  arranged  for 
Qualified  applicants.  Write  fully.  Con¬ 
fidences  respecte<l.  Box  1607,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COUPLE  to  oiierate  small  newspaper 
and  job  shop  downstate  Illinois.  .Sul>- 
sUntial  salary  and  |)ercentage  of  gross. 
State  qualifications,  details  in  confi¬ 
dential  letter.  Box  1665.  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

assistant 

A  New  York  City  newspaper  has  an  open- 
ini  for  an  Administrative  Assistant.  The 
■an  selected  for  this  position  will  be 
concerned  with  staff  studies  in  produc¬ 
tion.  circulation,  advertising,  personnel 
and  labor  relations.  His  work  will  not 
only  be  directed  towards  improving  day- 
today  operations  but  also  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  paper.  We  are  interested  in  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate  with  two  to  ten  years'  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  newspaper  field  who  believes 
he  is  qualified  and  has  the  desire  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  career  with  a  nationally  knmrn 
newspaper.  This  is  a  position  of  great 
potential.  Qualified  men  are  invited  to 
write  in  confidence  to 

Box  1606.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(.irculatiim 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  grow-  , 
ing  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Daily.  Must  be  I 
experienced  in  all  phases  and  not  afraid 
of  hard  work.  Able  to  organize  and 
carry  out  promotion  and  build  solid 
circulation.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  for  right  man.  Send  background 
and  references  to  Box  1583,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
Large  Southwest  metro  D  &  S  needs 
supervisor  experienced  in  home  de¬ 
livery  distribution.  Independent  dis¬ 
tributor  system.  Salary  open.  Excellent 
benefits.  Challenge  and  opportunity  in 
growth  area.  Send  complete  resume. 
Box  1555,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

H  O  M  E  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
with  management  abilities  for  large 
MBS.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  open.  Best  of  bene¬ 
fits.  Chart  Area  iffi.  Send  complete 
resume.  Box  1624,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 

ASSISTANT  TO  MANAGER  of  street 
an<j  dealer  department  of  large  metro¬ 
politan  A.M.,  Chart  Area  8.  Age  up 
*®.,  fully  exper’enced.  Right  man 
will  assume  immevliate  supervision  of 
crew  of  su|>ervisors  and  eventually 
head  department.  Box  1670,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Clasnified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  (man  or 
with  competitive  experience  to 
sell  large  accounts  and  manage.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

Display  Advertising 

young  DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING 
salesman,  at  least  one  year’s  experi- 
strong  on  sales  and  layout, 
^sry  based  on  experience,  opiiortu- 
nity  for  advancement  baaed  on  per- 
ormance.  Work  in  friendly,  thriving 
immunity  on  established  and  growing 
bUi.  "«'»*P«4>er.  Write  Box  1698, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Fast  growing  newspaper  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  in  their  N.Y.C. 
office  for  man  with  1-2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Some  knowleilge  promotional 
copywriting  and  Advtg.  production 
prfd.  but  not  essential.  Goo<l  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Send  full  details  to  Box 
16ii't,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  to 
join  young  staff  of  new  10,000  circu¬ 
lation  suburban  offset  picture  oriented 
weekly.  Great  chance  for  producer  to 
build  a  real  future  looking  to  part 
ownership  eventually.  Good  commis¬ 
sion  and  draw  arrangement  to  start. 
Reply  fully  and  send  photo  to  Ad  Man, 
P.U.  Box  318,  Chillicothe,  Illinois. 

RELIABLE.  SOBER,  DISPLAY  MAN 
with  ad  manager  ambitions.  Calif.  5- 
day  daily.  Bo.x  1639,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  retail  advertising  salesman 
with  background  on  small  daily  who 
is  interested  in  moving  up  to  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  This  position  has 
adequate  opportunity  to  test  all  of 
one's  potential.  Go«>d  starting  salary 
plus  adequate  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  giving  complete 
personal  and  employment  history  to 
Box  1633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Director 

AFTERNOON  12M  DAILY  NEEDS 
DIRECTOR  TO  HANDLE  AND  BUILD 
DISPLAY.  CLASSIFIED.  AND  NA- 
TIONAL.  MANAGERIAL  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  EITHER  AS  ASSISTANT  OR 
ON  SMALLER  PAPER  ESSENTIAL. 
HE  WILL  SUTERVISE  ST.AFF  OF 
SIX.  MUST  H.AVB  IDEAS,  ENEKGY, 
SALES  AND  LAYOUT  ABILITY. 
HIGHLY  COMPETITIVE.  Box  1660, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


IM.MEDIATE  OPENINGS.  F’our  ex- 
iwrienced  advertising  salesmen.  7-Day 
(Chart  .\rea  121  29,11(10  circulation 

newspaiier.  Good  layout,  copy,  sales 
essential.  Salary  —  bonus.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1613.  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


CITY  OR  M.VNAGING  EDITOR— 
lO.UOO  population.  Outstanding  Illinois 
community.  Growing  area.  Excellent 
living  conditions.  Solid  newspaper 
group.  Write;  A.  V.  Lund.  Shaw 
Newspapers,  Dixon,  Illinois. 

COPYREADER  IIM  college-town  PM 
daily  upstate  New  York.  Box  1568, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN,  wire  experience,  for 
lively  New  Jersey  daily  in  N.  Y. 
metropolitan  area.  Bo.x  1638,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  experience  who 
would  like  to  grow  with  us.  Car  nec¬ 
essary.  Insurance,  retirement  plan  pro¬ 
vided.  We  promote  within  our  ranks. 
Circulation  19,886.  Box  1596,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Chart  .\rea  6. 

T.  V.  EDITOR  —  Metropolitan  daily 
with  high  standards.  Writing  and 
critical  ability  necessary;  desk  exiieri- 
ence  preferr^ :  desire  to  work  hard 
mandatory.  Send  resume,  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to  Box  1588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TtVO  SITUATIONS  OPEN.  Man  or 
woman.  General  news — area  news.  Ex¬ 
cellent  commimities — fine  daily  news¬ 
paper  group  with  good  advancement 
possibilities.  Write.  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw 
Newspapers.  Dixon.  Illinois. 


REPORTER  for  women’s  news  depart¬ 
ment  27,000  circulation  Illinois  daily. 
Job  involves  writing  club,  social  news 
plus  features  about  family  living,  fash¬ 
ions,  food.  Modern  plant  in  prosi>erou8 
community.  Good .  salary,  many  extra 
benefits.  Write  details  education,  experi¬ 
ence  to  Box  1577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR-REPORTER  combina¬ 
tion.  Exfterienced  man.  expert  judge 
of  the  pertinent.  A  good  job  on  a  good 
Iowa  daily.  Write  ^itor.  Fort  Dodge. 
Iowa,  Messenger. 

COPYREADER.  Immediate  opening  on 
lively  Eastern  capital  city  daily  for 
experienced  rim  man.  Must  he  fast, 
accurate,  imaginative.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  qualified  man  on  smaller 
paper  ready  to  move  up.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1640,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR — 12,000  daily  class  in  city  of 
80.000  where  another  daily  is  real  stiff 
competition.  Must  be  able  to  develop 
,  top  local  budget  of  news,  edit  wire. 

dummy  page  one  and  other  general 
I  news  pages,  intelligently  and  produc¬ 
tively  boss  staff  of  seven.  No  learners, 
no  has-beens.  Salary  and  other  details 
upon  iierusal  of  your  first  inclusive 
letter.  Box  1625.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTilR  to  take  over  and 
manage  Florida  weekly  for  widowed 
owner.  Good  position  for  the  right 
man.  Prefer  man  35-50  with  experi- 
I  enced  background  in  weekly  field,  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  news,  editorials,  and 
features  on  a  12-16  page  weekly.  Mod¬ 
ern  plant — no  mechanical  worries. 
Good  Staff.  Excellent  working  condi- 
I  tions.  Fringe  benefits.  Friendly  town. 
But  not  a  retirement  job.  Write  Mrs. 
Glen  R.  Ebersole.  Box  670,  Arcadia,  Fla. 


REWRITE 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
Special  Progress  Eklitinn.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  accounts  professionally,  from 
the  smallest  businessman  to  the  In¬ 
dustrialist.  Send  full  resume  to  Dick 
Bailey.  Advertising  Director.  Delaware 
State  News,  Dover,  Delaware. 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
SALESM.\N  for  two  suburban  week¬ 
lies.  Do  own  layouts  and  copy.  Send 
resume,  salary  desired,  to  Glen  News 
Printing  Co.,  46o  Pennsylvania.  Glen 
Ellyn.  III. 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  Advertising 
Sales  Representative  wanted  as  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  present  staff,  on  up-state 
New  York  daily.  Must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  2  years  experience,  servicing 
local  retail  ac(X>unts.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  which  can  lend  , 
I  to  advertising  manager  |K>st  in  short  ' 
!  time.  Send  complete  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence.  eclucation  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
1663,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Display 
Advertising  Salesman  in  Delaware's  : 
capital  city.  Afternoon  daily  with  12.-  ' 
'  ((00  circulation.  Send  complete  resume 
with  first  letter.  Box  1652,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

I  13*700  Established  srowinp:  daily  wants 
a  manager  strong  on  promotion  with 
ability  to  direct,  train  personnel  and 
'  produce  himself.  Staff  of  four.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  with  a  future  for 
I  right  person.  Please  write  giving  com- 
.  plete  background  and  present  salary 
(  requirements.  Box  1669.  Editor  &  Pulv 
1  lisher. 


City  Kof)m  of  lar^re  metropolitan  daily  (Chart  Area  2>  in  nee<l  of  experienre<l 
men  for  rewrite.  Primary  requisites:  experience  and  versatility,  accuracy  and 
spee<l;  a  craftsman  who  takes  facts  as  presented  and  fashions  the  information 
into  a  news  story.  Send  complete  resume,  including  age,  education  and  salary 
requirements  to— 

Box  1674  E(dItor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  4>D  PLBLISHER^S  CHART  AREA 
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Use  CJI.4RT  .UREA  Number  in  .Ad  Copy  for  showing; 
LOCATION  wrilhout  IDENTIFICATION 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


GENFaiAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporter, 
male,  at  least  three  years*  newspaper 
experience.  New  Jersey  daily  in  N  Y. 
metropolitan  area.  Box  1641,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTEJR,  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
suburban  afternoon  daily.  30.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Write  Box  1620,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

I  WANT  A  GIRL:  California  chal* 
lenge.  ^ild  sparkling,  modem  family- 
community  page  for  small  daily  boom- 
to  unlimited  opportunity.  Opening 
m  December;  mayt^  sooner.  Box  1622. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Di¬ 
vide  time  between  assisting  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  news-photo  assign¬ 
ments.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write 
Editor,  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa.  Messenger. 

OPENING  FOR  NF^TS  EDITOR  on 
small  California  p.m.  daily.  Good  job 
for  reporter  on  small  daily  ready  to 
move  up.  Will  do  some  writing,  some 
deskwork  and  handle  farm  news  in 
wis  agricultural  area.  Also  opening 
for  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Well  equipped 
darkroom.  Staff  also  uses  camera 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1616,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

STCYRK  TAKING  away  real  good  city 
reporter.  Need  experienced  iiermanent 
replacement,  inale  or  female.  PM 
43,000  daily  in  Big  10  university  city 
65,000  with  news  staff  of  31  working 
on  strong  news  product  under  excel¬ 
lent  conditions,  lest  fringes,  in  new 
air  conditioned  office.  Write  now  in 
detail,  giving  present  salary  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  move,  to  Fxlitor.  Journal 
&  CTourier,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
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TOP  NEWSMAN,  heavy  desk  and  re¬ 
porting  eNperienre,  wante<l  to  teach 
reporting  and  editing  in  large  mid- 
western  journalism  school.  Bachelor’s 
degree  require<l.  Pay  $I5il  a  week  or 
more,  depending  upon  experience.  Box 
1630.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  6-S  page  daily  in 
state  capital.  Young  crew.  7am-3pm 
daily  deadline,  no  Sunday.  Under  .iM 
circulation.  Write  John  Hippie,  Capi¬ 
tal  Journal,  Pierre.  S.D. 

WOMEN  S  EDITOR  for  smart  Florida 
weekly  serving  cultural  community  in 
peninsula  area.  State  qualifirations; 
requirements.  Box  1631.  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER  to  join 
staff.  Now  producing  top-flight  set  of 
sports  pages.  Makeup  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Write:  Executive  Editor,  Savan¬ 
nah  (Ga. )  Morning  News. 


COPYREADER 

Chart  Area  2  morning  daily  has  open¬ 
ing  for  exiierienced  copy  desk  man. 
Must  be  hustler.  Opiiortunity  to  learn 
slot  operation.  Bo.x  1673,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  A.SSLSTANT 
Fourth  staff  member  of  .Midwest  morn¬ 
ing-evening.  Duties  include  layout, 
makeup,  copyediting  for  pages,  plus 
some  editorials.  Should  have  report¬ 
ing  and  desk  experience,  maturity,  ani- 
hition  to  write  e<litorials  and  "depth" 
articles.  Prefer  applicants  from  Zones 
8,  9  or  10.  Full  background  and  salary 
needs  first  letter.  Box  1611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  POLICE  and  munici¬ 
pal  government  reixirter,  city  of  15.000. 
Contact:  Bklitor,  Roswell  (New  Mexico) 
Daily  Record. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  can  find 
opportunity  for  wide  variety  of  work 
on  growing  Chart  Area  1  daily-Sunday 
operation.  Include  writing  samples, 
photo  in  first  letter.  Bo.x  161S,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

LIKE  THE  VARIETY’  OF  BUREAU 
WORK  ?  Good  Chart  Area  1  opening 
available  for  self-starter.  Bo.x  1645. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  EDITOR  for  managing  ed¬ 
itor’s  spot  on  full-color  national  maga¬ 
zine  featuring  outdoor  sports,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  conservation.  Good  writer, 
photographer  with  sense  of  layout. 
Ch.allenging  opportunity  with  variety, 
travel  and  five  figure  salary.  Fend 
resume,  samples  of  work  with  first 
letter.  Box  1650,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  women’s  page  on  13.- 
000  circulation  daily.  Nice  community, 
gooil  salary,  benefits.  W'rite  full  back¬ 
ground,  C.  V.  Rowland,  The  Sentinel, 
Lewistown,  Pa. 


REPORTER 

Eastern  morning  daily  in  capital  city 
seeks  bright  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  with  solid  3-4  years  experience. 
Send  resume,  references  to  Box  1671, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
WANTED  to  cover  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Department  of  Justice, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  FTC  and 
PCC  matters.  Media  Agencies  CHients. 
now  in  its  eleventh  year,  publishes 
news  aliout  advertising  and  marketing, 
became  the  only  twice-weekly  in  its 
field  in  January  of  1961,  is  nationally- 
circulated.  A^  member.  Wish  to 
eventually  establish  full-time  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  At  outset,  need  person 
who  can  provide  us  coverage  on  a 
free-lance  basis,  later  become  Manager 
full-time.  Write  background  and  de¬ 
tail  what  you  can  give  us  for  starter 
fee  of  1200  a  month.  We  expect  as¬ 
signment  will  become  full-time  within 
a  year,  at  a  salary  of  $150  a  week, 
plus  Prudential  health-accident-life  in¬ 
surance,  3  weeks  vacation.  We  seek  a 
l>erson  who  wants  to  be  with  us  20 
years,  and  who  should  be  earning  $300 
a  week  and  bonuses  5  years  from  now. 

Richard  FVeed.  Fbcecutive  Iklitor 
MEDIA  AGENCIES  CLIF^ITS 
319  S.  Robertson  Blvd. 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


WIRE  DESK  POSmON  OPEN  oa 
10,000  circulation  daily  in  Northwerten 
Ohio.  Mature  man  considered  if  lalsr; 
needs  in  line  with  this  size  paper 
Write  to:  Gordon  C.  Dix.  Creseent- 
j  News,  Defiance,  Ohio. 


i  WIRE-EDITOR-COPY  DESK  job  for 
young  man  with  feel  for  layout;  loine 
I  editing  and  head-writing  experience. 

'■  Will  train  college  grad  beginner  er 
;  adaptable  professional.  W.  N.  Roes- 
gen,  ME.  Sandusky.  Ohio,  Register. 


WOMEIN’S  EDITOR  —  Experience  is 
field,  for  34M  morning  daily.  Chart 
I  Area  1.  Opportunity,  prestige,  pleei- 
ant  surroundings,  liberal  bem^ts  of- 
I  fered.  Creativity,  character,  attractive 
liersonality  wanted.  Box  1662,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

F'REFJ  LANCE’RS  1  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  F'ree  information.  Gebbie 
Press.  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  K 
N.  Y. 

Mechanical 


M. A  CHI  NIST— Union  or  eligible,  should 
be  competent  in  servicing  ITS  Oper¬ 
ating  Units,  Multifare  Perf.  Inter¬ 
types  and  other  job  shop  equipment. 
I  Night  work-above  scale  pay;  paid  vt- 
I  cation  &  holidays.  Amos  G,  Bla^, 
Jr.,  Kelley  &  Jamison,  Inc.,  239  Chart. 
I  Memphis  3.  Tenn.  Ph:  JA  6-1687. 


MACHINIST  for  11-lino  shop.  TTS 
and  Mixers.  Union.  Chart  Area  11. 
Best  of  hunting  and  fishing,  not 
crowdetl.  Box  1651,  FMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


;  WANTED:  TAPE  PUNCHER  m 
morning  paper.  Union  shop.  $3.65  per 
hour,  vacation,  hospitalization,  sick 
leave — many  other  advantages.  Phone 
I  962-4433,  or  wire  collect:  Haskell  W. 

I  Hall,  Rockford  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Newt 
I  Tower,  Rockford.  Illinois. 


Public  Relation! 


I  NORTHWEST  UNIVERSITY  —  Ai- 
sistant  technical  editor.  Writing,  edit¬ 
ing  experience  essential.  Science  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Give  full  background, 
salary  requirements  first  letter.  Write 
I  Box  1615,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


j  TOP  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  BEGINNER 

.Statewide  organization  headquartered 
I  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  immediate  open- 
'  ing  for  talented  young  writer.  Wiat 
'  man  who  can  do  releases,  features,  ed¬ 
itorials.  Must  be  able  to  handle  nuke- 
up  &  head-writing  for  10,000  eireoli- 
tion  tabloid  house  organ  (montblrl- 
Starting  pay  determined  by  qtiali6»  | 
tions,  will  increase  as  you  take  oe  5 
more  responsibility.  Prefer  man  witk  I 
some  experience,  but  on-the-ball  grid  I 
fresh  out  of  J-school  or  the  Army  hat  I 
a  good  chance.  Write  Box  1664,  fiiitar  I 
&  Publisher.  ,  I 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 

ADVERTISING  DIRF5CTOR  seeks  chik 
lenging  opportunity  on  daily  newspe^- 
Heavy  experience  all  department  w 
39,  college  degree.  Proven  record— 
known.  Excellent  health.  For  rcuu*. 
Box  1667,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 
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Advertising 

SITUATIONS 

WANTED 

Management 

Circulation 

Mechanical 

Editorial 

Publicity 

Administrative 

<  Display  Advertising 

Editorial  | 

Editorial 

former  publisher,  now  general  1  YOUT^G.  BRIGHT.  TOP  AD  STAFFER  USC  JOirRN.  GRAD.  ’59—2%  yrs.  ;  SPORTS  EDITOR  or  reporter  on  daily, 

manager  of  small  daily,  seeks  chal-  1  100.000  daily.  Experienced  in  retail  and  USAF  Info.  Off.  exper.,  incld.  Space  I  I  have  a  truly  outstanding  knowledge 

lenge  and  opportunity  for  permanency  i  national.  Former  industrial  ad  manag-  (Discoverer):  seek  Editor-writer  post  [  of  all  sports.  You  name  it  and  I  can 

with  aggressive  small  to  medium  size  '  «r.  Seeks  stimulating  advertising  post-  with  room  for  advancement  (house  i  cover  it  fully.  Can  do  page  make-up. 

daily  ’0  years  solid  experience  in  all  i  tion.  (College  degree  30,  nuuried.  Box  org.,  mag.,  newsp.;  etc.);  photo jou rn. ;  heads,  etc.  Ten  years’  experience,  but 

ohasM  last  11  as  general  manager-  1570,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  designed  prize-win.  AF  paper:  SDX :  am  only  29  years  old.  Non-drinker. 

Dublislier  Strong  in  administrative.  - - -  mil.  serv.  completed— avail.  June  1;  Alan  Laythorpe.  P.'  O.  Box  331.  San 

control,  advertising,  public  rela-  DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  i  25:  single:  prefer  Calif.:  salary  open;  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  ’Phone:  LI  3-4221 

itons.  production,  circulation,  union  with  proven  record  seeks  new  job  with  resume.  Box  1542.  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  or  3-8394. 


negotiations.  Weak  on  news  side.  |  future,  ad  manager  or  good  staff  job. 
.\vailable  July  1st.  Box  1636.  Editor  &  Ad  manager  3  years,  small  daily;  Staff- 
Publisher.  man  4  years,  metropolitan  daily.  28. 

_ -  - - !  married.  3  children,  veteran,  college. 

two-man  MANAGEMENT  TEAM  :  I  employed.  ^eferChail  Area 

combined  exi)erience  covers  successful  I  ^  Write  Box  16o8.  Editor  Si  Pul>- 
ireneral  direction  and  specialized  apti-  I'sher. 

tudes  for  all  departments:  looking  for  — - — — - - - 

a  property,  with  potential,  to  buy.  or  Editorial 

manage  with  an  option  to  acquire  _ _ _ 

stock.  Both  comfortably  employed  at  .  —  ^ 

present,  and  htive  been  for  years  on  *EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 
competitive  and  combination  newspa-  |  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
pers  of  medium  and  mrtropoliten  cir-  personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 


resume.  Box  1542.  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  or  3-8394. 

WIRE  EDITOR  i  STIFLED  EDITOR,  experienced  in  all 

DEAD-E34T)ED,  wants  first-string  job.  I  phases  of  work  on  20,000  daily,  seeks 
Six  years’  as  assistant  wire  editor,  opportunity  anywhere.  Age  38.  family. 
Now  on  120.000  A.M.  Veteran  news-  '  college  training;  near  20  years'  ex¬ 
man  in  mid-30’s  with  youthful  en-  |  perience  all  with  same  firm.  Can  go 
thusiasm.  Box  1549,  Editor  &  Pub-  {  no  higher  in  present  poet.  Box  1657, 


Editor  and  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  nine  years’  covering  ■ 
spot  news,  writing  features.  Seeks  : 
similar  work  on  Eastern  daily.  College.  I 
Box  1579,  Editor  &  Publisher,  : 

SPORTS.  OUTDOOR  EDITOR  I 


Mechanical 

OHIO  PRINTER,  26  yrs.  exp.,  seeks 
Iiermanent  position  in  So.  Calif.  Comb, 
man,  newspaper  &  commercial.  M-O. 


culations.  Write  Box  1621,  Editor  &  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  !  Witty,  hard-hitting  columnist.  AP,  top  family. 

Publisher.  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  i  dailies,  15  years*  all  beats,  makeup,  Ne^  solid  move.  Box  lo96, 

■  56  W,  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728  •  layout.  Age  40.  Now  on  desk  job.  Seek  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.\DVER’nSING-SALES  DIRECTOR  —  I —  writing  or  combo  job.  Chart  Area  6.  2.  r-rkcmc  ixTr-xi  *»  c  ,  I 


.\DVER’nSING-SALES  DIRECTOR  —  writing  or  combo  job.  Chart  A 

solidly  secure  with  high  circulation  '  WANT  REPORTING,  bureau  or  edit-  !  Box  1581,  Editor  &  Publisher 
consumer  medium  in  N.  Y. — facing  ing  job.  Four  years'  So.  Elast  experi- - - 


stone  wall,  needs  "out”.  Under  45,  '  ence. 
wants  to  join  progressive  organization  minim 
where  he  can  put  to  work  his  20  years  ;  lisher. 

creative  marketing  experience,  assume  i  - 

responsibility  for  sales  plans  and  pro-  «  n 
motion,  coordinate  research.  Success-  j  ''fx 


ful  record  in  selecting,  training  and  |  in  public  relations,  magazine,  news-  1593,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  years'  experience  Marine  0)rps  PR. 

handling  salesmen,  developing  incen-  paper.  radio-TV,  who  seeks  highly  re- - -  --  - -  ,  free  lance  New  York  papers,  syndicateil 

lives,  more  proiluctive  marketing  pol-  j  sponsible  newsman?  Ten  years'  experi-  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALIST  :  New  Jersey  news  service.  Married.  25. 


WANT  REPORTING,  bureau  or  edit-  !  Box  1581,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ’  '  CXISTS  HIGH?  S^k  g^  composing  or 

ing  job.  Four  years'  So.  Blast  experi- - - - mechanical  superintendent?  Seek  chal- 

ence.  Age  29,  vet.  ABJ.  married.  $125  VERSATILE.  PRIZE-WINNING  sports  lenging  iob  with  opportunity.  Box 

minimum.  Box  1500,  Editor  &  Pub-  writer  (metropolitan  city)  available  '  Editor  &  Publisher, 

lisher.  i  any  area  after  July.  Strong  on  fea-  '"oL  iT"” 

-  '  ture  stories  and  page  layout.  Three  ,  Photography 

ADC  YOl  I  AM  PkyfPI  (^YCD  years’  experience.  Has  worked  on  both  - — ■ — ^ — ■ — ■ — ■ — - - - - - 

.  /AIN  crvl  r I  Cl\  morning  and  afternoon  papers.  Box  j  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  seven 

in  public  relations,  magazine,  news-  1593,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  \  years’  e.xperience  Marine  Corps  PR. 


icies.  Cut  teeth  in  midwest.  Now  in 
East.  Relocation  dependent  on  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  1654,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonists 


ence.  Past  five  in  small  bureau  cover- 


EDITORLAL  &  SPORTS  CARTOONLST  &  Publisher. 

Mature,  experienced.  Available  '  - 

July.  Samples  upon  request.  S.  AUTHENTIC,  COLORFUL  experience  on  weeklies  and  dailies. 

Smith,  1414  N.W.  54,  Seattle.  I  MILITARY-FEA'ITJRE  WRITING  Seek  fiermanent  position  with  future. 

Wash.  .  Around-the-world  Army  writer  getting  Available  about  June  15.  Write  Box 

— - - - - - - - — - -  out  after  8  years  service  seeks  job  as  1611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  military-feature  writer  or  reporter.  „„„„ .  ^ 

_ _ _ ^  -  -  -  ■  '  (Three  years  college,  including  J-  KNOWLEDGEABLE,  aggressive  ^ 

rrenri  A-rrnM  m  magazine  in  Port®''  fof.  respec^  metrop^itan  daily 

( IKCULATION  DIRECTOR — 19  years  N.Y.C.)  Have  traveled  extensively  as  seeks  national  affairs  reporting  posi- 

experience  ABC  and  "Little  Merchant  Aimiy  reporter:  Euroiie,  Hawaii,  For-  Washington,  D.C.  30,  H.A.. 

Plan.**  Tops  in  carrier  and  home  de-  rnosa.  Quemoy,  Thailand.  Pakistan,  the  years*  solid  newspaper,  radio  ex- 

livery,  motor  routes,  dealers.  Would  Sahara.  World-wide  military  and  ci-  Perience  in  northeast,  south,  midwest. 


ing  state  capitol  for  intenationally  experience  desires  editorial  position, 
recognized  dailies,  with  emphasis  on  Box  1627,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

government,  education,  finance.  Have  —  -  -  - 

reached  peak  present  job,  now  seeking  CUB  REPORTER.  feature  writer, 
IK)sition  offering  further  professional  wants  busy  reporting  job.  Box  1623, 
and  financial  growth.  Box  1571,  Editor  Editor  &  Publisher. 


with  three  years’  college  information  will  locate  anywhere.  Box  1603,  Editor 
experience  desires  editorial  position.  ,  &  Publisher. 


Production 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeking  assist¬ 
ant  production  managers  position. 
Printing  experience  in  letterpress  and 


I'ni'pnij  oo  r„«;i.,  in  i  Printing  experience  in  letterpress  am 

nn,l  ^ot  and  cold  type  methoils 

experience  on  weeklies  nnd  dAilies.  1  /*<A«rA«>a  KnainAaa  on/i  ati  Aai<ii 


Seek  Iiermanent  position  with  future. 
Available  about  June  15.  Write  Box 


Education  covers  business  and  all  fields 
related  to  publication.  Box  1617,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Promotion 


like  to  relocate  with  small  to  medium  i  vilian  contacts.  Available  after  May  1  Excellent  Washington  background.  Top 
daily.  Box  1619,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  31^  1541,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1  references.  Box  1614,  Elditor  &  Pub- 

- -  I  — i - ! _ 1 _  lisher. 

CIl^LATION  MAN/^ER  —  Sea-  CRACKERJACK  DESKMAN.  rewrite  i  qnvNPE  EDITOR  WTtTTW 

soned,  consistent  producer  desires  for  larire  daily  or  hard-wnrkinir  editor  ■  oLlEWLL  hO/lI UK- W K1 1  t,K 

change.  "Little  Merchant  Plan"  spe-  for  m^ium-sfzed  daiW  Eight  WanU  job  that  demands  resourceful- 

ri.li..  n™,_l _ _ _ _ J _  meumm-sizeu  umiy.  H/Ignt  years  1  terarv.  Graduate  emr  neer. 


cialist.  Develop  aggressive  promotion  experience.  Prefer  Chart  Area  1.  2. 
Xr"7l^rt'"dmInisTrltor  Krw  Box  1554,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Co^i.  tonus'  al^angem^t  i  EXPERIEN^  NEWMAN.  37.  fam- 

based  on  increase.  Available  two  |  “y  man,  BS,  dead-ended  present  job.  SBXTIi 


sirylars^^nd'^ewspai^K  ™dio  «^  Me+popolitan  Newspaper 

perience  in  northeast,  south,  midwest.  nr)/’’'Mk  4/^XI/’~NKI 

Elxcellent  Washington  background.  "Top  1  T  I  IvJIN 

references.  Box  1614,  Elditor  &  Pub-  .  ,  ,  ^  ^  i-r^ 

_ _  MANAGER 

SOIENCE  EDITOR- WHITER  aii/a/vAeafiil  AiyoilalxlA 

Wants  job  that  demands  resourceful-  1  ♦  ^  iu 

vTAiiiro  jwu  uciiiaisuo  vsssui  ^  iTive  stronfif  support  to  these  depart- 

n^airiat '*™’fr«de CIRCULA-HON  —  Plenty  of 
or  Vor^^  Pit,  oifj  know-how  in  home-delivery;  street 

ms  ^EdUor^l  PubRshw'^  folding  activities;  productive 

1628,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  programs  for  the  public  and  internal 


1628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


weeks.  W.  H.  Benjamin,  383  12th 
Ave.,  Apt.  15.  Paterson.  New  Jersey. 
Armory  1-7180. 


ily  man,  BS,  dead-ended  present  job.  SBXTION  EDITOR  SOM  daily  seeks  L’rh.d' 

seeks  post  with  advancement.  Has  I  desk  or  reporter  spot  California  P.M. 

worked  wire,  city,  state  desks,  covered  :  Five  years’  all  beats.  Experienced  all  ^wfago 

most  beats.  Wants  job  with  opportu-  j  phases  desk  work.  Veteran,  28,  mar-  Rang 

nity.  challenge.  Box  1560,  Editor  &  ried.  child.  Best  references.  Box  1626,  ^  n^r  a*!! 

Publisher.  1  Editor  &  Publisher.  t  ‘  i  f  j-7 

_  06  xuuilPiict. _  campaigns  that  emphasize  and  solidify 


illy).  I  ^^R^DATION  manager — 2.3  Years*  _ ! _  rxlitor  &  rubiisner. _  campaigns  that  emphasize  and  solidify 

ifto-  V  ^P^rience,  including  10  as  C.M.  Alert  vt  a  *  i  i.  mPVPVAnrn  ik  editorial  strengths  and  character.  A 

.  -  I  administrator  —  solid  promoter.  Pres-  JPITOR:  News.  city,  telegraph,  copy.  CX)PYREADER— 16  years  experience  g™ialist  in  ideas.  First-rate  copv- 
wS  I  employed.  Age  42.  Box  1661,  ^o"  news  editor  85.000  Sunday,  night  vri^r  with  ability  to  direct  activities 


ently  employed.  Age  42.  Box  1661, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

CAPE  CANAVERAL 
PRESS  BUREAU.  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  846 
MELBOURNE,  FLORIDA 
Get  your  reQuirements  In  now  for 
the  upcoming  Carpenter  three- 
orbitol  shot.  Advances,  features. 
*traight-shot  coverage  and  color- 
shot  coverage  per  your  requisites 
by  a  team  of  experienced,  accredited 
newsmen. 


swing  man  95.m  a.m.-p.m.  Fast,  ac-  of  people.  Man  in  forties  with 

curate  pro.  Available  mid-summer.  Box  desk  of  small  daily  jn  or  near  metro-  vears  award-winnine  hackerround  in 
1590.  Editor  &  Publisher.  S?  few-s'pa^r  promXn  *Top  refe^^^^^^ 


Will  consider  local  desk.  Likes  Wash- 

ington,  D.C.  area  immensely.  No  "  T  1 


PORTER.  30,  sports  or  news,  wants  Anegm  '  t  ivmKiL  wam  Knt  tunity  exists.  Prease  write  for  fuller 

into  metropolitan  daily  deadline  |  impo^nt^  as  decent!  ‘'rtails.  Box  1666.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i-sS  'zviT  I'O'nane  treatment.  Write  Box  1666. 

quick.  Box  lo84.  Editor  St  Publisher.  |  Editor  t  Publisher.  Public  Relations 

INTERES’TED  IN  PROGRESS? 


Crackerjack  newsman  with  distaste  for  Chart  Area  10  or  12,  Experienced — 
mediocrity  seeks  post  as  managing  top  references,  ^x  1669,  ^itor  & 


money  not  so  important  as  decent.  ^  _ ^  ^ 

humane  treatment.  Write  Box  1666,  T’Tt 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Public  Relations 

DESKMAN  SOM  daily  wants  P.M.  CORPORATE  PR  EXECUTIVE:  U 
Chart  Area  10  or  12.  Experienced —  years’  ’TV  and  radio  background,  sales 


motivation  experience,  seeks  post  as 
***"■  requisites  editor  10-20,000  daily.  Aggressive  idea  I  Publisher.  IW  promotion  and  community  relations 

newsnwn"  °*  experienced,  accredited  man  who  believes  in  active,  productive  | - - specialist  with  station  or  production 

_ ; _  staff,  strojig  stringer  system.  Age  29,  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  company.  Current  income  exceeds  lOM 

„„„  single,  AB-MS  degrees.  Now  reporter  — general  assignment  and  feature.  Fif-  through  personal  initiative.  Box  1653, 

ruKLIGN  CORRESPONDENT  Pho-  23,000  West  Coast  daily.  Proven  expe-  teen  years’  experience.  O^rate  Scan-  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lographer.  Five  years’  experience  in  rience  all  beats  including  politics,  state  A-Graver.  Seeking  position  Chart  - 

science,  political  and  military  news  and  grovernment  Firm  background  all  desks.  Area  2,  3,  6  or  Canada.  Photo  Journal-  FIVEl-YEAR-OLD  PR  MAN 

W't'ag.  including  Far  East  Strong  editorials.  Good  understanding  ism  grad.  Excellent  references.  Box  with  newspaper  background  and  de¬ 


mand  Europe.  Available  after  July  1, 
working  out  of  Paris,  on  either  spe- 


advertising,  circulation  problems.  Ex- 
Iiert  on  production.  If  you’d  like  to 


1672,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


gree  (plus  graduate  work)  desires  to 
create  and  execute  solid  PR  program. 


I  man*  ec  use-mjr-own-judg-  spruce  up  your  prtouct  and  make  it  REPORTER  —  Working  knowledge  of  Age  38,  navy  veteran,  WW  II.  Single. 

I  Proven  caiiability  to  gen-  more  salable  to  advertiser  and  reader,  English  language.  Experienced  all  reg-  Skilled  with  all  PR  tools.  Prefer  Ken- 

“  I  stories  requiring  dig-  let’s  talk.  Write  to  Box  1597,  Editor  &  ular  beats.  BA.  Box  1582,  Eklitor  &  tucky.  $9,400  annually  considered.  Box 


erate  sipiificant  stories  requiring  dig-  let’s  talk.  Write  to 
K>ng.  Box  1646,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  Publisher. 
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1668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


A  ^Disconcerting^ 

As  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated,  the  remarks  that  Byron 
J.  Nichols,  general  manager  of 
Dodge  Division,  Chrysler  Corpo¬ 
ration,  made  to  a  San  Diego 
business  group  about  advertising 
integrity  have  become  “hot 
stuff”  for  those  who  keep  a 
finger  pointed  at  newspapers 
and  crow,  “see,  what  did  I  tell 
you!” 

A  little  bit  of  back-tracking 
is  in  order  to  keep  the  reconl 
clear  and  straight,  though  it 
probably  won’t  do  much  good  in 
stopping  misuse  of  the  original 
material.  Because  of  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  Mr.  Nichols’  schedule 
and  the  necessity  for  keeping  up 
with  the  annual  conventions  of 
editors  and  publishers,  this 
setting-the-record-straight  busi¬ 
ness  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
time. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

First,  this  is  what  Mr.  Nichols 
said  to  the  San  Diego  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  on  March  21: 

“One  need  only  to  look  at  the 
leaders  in  the  publishing  field  to 
detennine  that  the  best  do  not 
attempt  to  sell  extra  advertising 
by  ‘throwing  in’  free,  favorable 
editorial  treatment.  .  .  .  There 
are,  most  fortunately,  a  large 
number  of  weekly  and  daily 
new'spapers  which  offer  the  best 
possible  combination  of  editorial 
vigilance  and  unimpeachable  in¬ 
tegrity. 

“But,  most  unfortunately,  all 
mediums  do  not  offer  such  a 
sense  of  editorial  integrity. 

“Recently,  our  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  department  sur\eyed  more 
than  15,000  editorial  personnel 
to  determine  what  they  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  way  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  information  about 
our  automotive  industr>\  The 
returns  from  a  disconcerting 
number  said,  ‘Unless  you  adver¬ 
tise  with  us,  we’re  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  news  from  you.’ 

“One  cannot  but  w’onder  if  the 
Post  Office  should  continue  to 
give  favorable  ‘news’  rates  to 
publications  which  operate  on 
that  basis.  And,  at  the  .same 
time,  the  lack  of  editorial  in¬ 
tegrity  on  the  part  of  a  few  may 
represent  imminent  danger  to 
all  newspapers  and  magazines.” 

♦  *  « 

Leigh  Smith,  manager  of  the 
Dodge  PR  department,  offered 
to  provide  a  breakdown  of  the 
sur\-ey  responses  to  pinpoint  the 
“disconcerting  number”  of  those 
suggesting  advertising-news 
give-and-take.  But  then  he 
begged  for  more  time  because 
84 
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of  the  size  of  the  chore  in  com¬ 
piling  7,000-8,000  reply  post¬ 
cards. 

Now  Mr.  Nichols  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  request  by  E&P 
that  he  clarify  or  document  his 
comments,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  they  related  to  newspapers 
in  the  suney.  Here,  then,  is  Mr. 
Nichols’  own  explanation  for  his 
remarks: 

“First,  we  mailed  out  double- 
postcai-ds  to  verify  the  correct 
names  and  addresses  for  our 
various  mailing  lists.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  card  there  was  a  section 
marked  ‘Comments 
In  this  space,  a  number  of  publi¬ 
cations  stated  that  they  did  not 
use  automotive  stories.  Others 
said  that  they  did  not  currently 
use  Dodge  stories  because  they 
did  not  have  a  local  dealer  at 
this  time.  Others  .said  that  they 
used  car  stories  only  at  an¬ 
nouncement  time. 

“And,  in  almost  every  case, 
they  identified  the  type  of  illus¬ 
tration  that  they  preferred — 
identify  glossy,  mat  or  Fair- 
child.  This  was  the  type  of  in¬ 
formation  that  we  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  determine,  and  we  are 
pleased  by  the  fine  coojjeration 
which  we  received. 

“However,  there  were  some 
other  editors  and  publishers  and 
managers  of  newspapers,  pri¬ 
marily  weeklies,  who  made 
other  comments.  Among  them — 
‘We  do  not  use  free  publicity 
unless  we  are  receiving  adver¬ 
tising’  .  .  .  ‘Discontinue  mailings 
unless  we  are  placed  on  your 
advertising  schedule’  .  .  .  ‘We 
only  use  publicity  on  our  adver¬ 
tisers’  ...  ‘We  do  not  u.se  pub¬ 
licity  unless  accompanied  by 
paid  adverti.sing’  .  .  .  ‘Stop  news 
releases  without  advertising.’ 

“Such  replies  were,  most  for¬ 
tunately,  limited  to  a  very  small 
percentage  of  papers  as  we  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  speech  .  .  .  .  the 

lack  of  e<litorial  integrity  on  the 
part  of  a  few  may  represent 
imminent  danger  to  all  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines.’  As  you  can 
see,  we  were  merely  mentioning 
the  existence  of  this  policy,  as 
practiced  by  a  few  publications. 
.4nd,  we  have  no  intention  of 
commenting  further  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.” 

*  41  « 

For  the  record,  then,  let  it  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Nichols  quotes 
actually  five  cases — out  of  7,000- 
8,000  replies — which  point  to 
business  office  attitudes  in  the 
editor’s  office.  We  w’ould  under- 
.score  also  Mr.  Nichols’  mention 


that  the  sur\  ey  was  taken  among 
all  types  of  publications. 

To  lay  low  any  attempt  to 
count  him  among  the  enemies  of 
the  press,  Mr.  Nichols  stated  a 
few  points  by  way  of  clarifying 
his  company’s  public  relations 
policies. 

“First,”  he  wrote,  “we  believe 
it  is  our  right  to  create  and  dis¬ 
tribute  news  releases.  Second, 
we  sincerely  believe  that  every 
publication  has  the  right  to  re¬ 
ject  promptly  any  story  or  pic¬ 
ture  which  it  does  not  believe 
would  interest  its  readers. 

“We  have  not  complained 
about  the  manner  in  which  any 
publication  treated  any  Dodge 
publicity  story,  nor  shall  we. 
And,  we  shall  always  support 
most  vigorously  the  great  job 
that  American  newspapers  do  to 
keep  the  public  infonned.” 

• 

Civic  Plan  .\ide(l 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  19(>2  journalism  award  of 
the  American  Society  of  Plan¬ 
ning  Officials  was  presented 
recently  to  the  Evening  Gazette 
and  Sunday  Telegram  of  Wor¬ 
cester.  This  award  is  given 
annually  “for  public  service 
rendered  in  the  advancement  of 
city  and  regional  planning 
through  outstanding  journal¬ 
ism.”  The  Telegram  and  Gazette 
entry  was  sponsored  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  civic  leaders  in  the 
Worcester  area. 


Transportation  Communica¬ 
tions  of  America  Inc.,  a  wholly 
owTied  subsidiary  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  Corporation  of  America, 
has  purchased  80<7c  interest  in 
La  Prensa,  New  York  Spanish- 
language  daily,  from  Fortune 
Pope  and  a  group  of  stockholders 
he  represents. 

The  acquisition  followed  by 
two  and  one-half  months  TCA’s 
acquisition  of  El  Diario  de 
Nueva  York,  the  largest  Span- 
ish-language  newspaper  in  the 
United  States. 

0.  Roy  Chalk,  company  presi¬ 
dent,  did  not  disclose  the  pur¬ 
chase  price,  but  said  it  was  a 
cash  transaction. 

Last  year  La  Prensa  grossed 
over  $1,000,000,  with  about  50% 
of  the  income  coming  from  cir¬ 
culation  and  the  remainder  from 
advertising. 

As  with  the  El  Diario  acquisi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Chalk  will  become 
president  and  publisher  of  La 
Prensa. 

The  newspaper  purchases,  Mr. 
Chalk  said,  is  designed  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  TCA’s 


Solons  Are  Silent 
On  Praise  of  Press 

Philahelpbu 

Two  members  of  Philadelphia 
City  Council  abstained  from 
voting  recently  on  a  resolution 
extending  congratulations  to  the 
city’s  news  media. 

'The  resolution  said:  “The 
news  media  of  Philadelphia  have 
always  recognized  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  inform  our  citizens 
fully  on  local,  national  and 
international  events.” 

The  vote  favoring  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  13-0,  with  Councilmen 
Victor  E.  Moore  and  Henry  P. 
Carr  abstaining. 

^Ir.  Moore  said  “One  Phila¬ 
delphia  new'spaper  was  ruthless 
and  unjust  to  me.  I  would  be 
hypocritical  if  I  voted  for  the 
resolution.  I  have  nothing 
against  the  Inquirer  or  the  Daily 
News.” 

Mr.  Carr’s  accusation  was, 
“One  Philadelphia  newspaper 
was  less  than  fair  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  its  news  about  the 
alleged  scandals  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  and  City  Council. 
Their  presentation  was  not  in 
the  highest  tradition  of  the 
press.” 

While  neither  councilmen  men¬ 
tioned  the  Bulletin  by  name,  a 
series  of  Bulletin  stories  on  vote 
frauds  and  other  scandals  over 
the  last  two  years  has  frequently 
involved  the  local  Democratic 
party  and  its  leaders. 


diversified  activities. 

Transportation  Corporation  of 
America  owns  and  operates 
Trans  Caribbean  Airways,  oper¬ 
ating  between  New  York  and 
San  Juan. 

El  Diario’s  advertising  linage 
has  increased  approximately 
25%  and  circulation  15%  under 
TCA’s  ownership,  Mr.  Chalk 
said. 

La  Prensa,  with  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  33,000, 
was  founded  in  1913  as  a  weekly, 
liecoming  a  daily  three  years 
later  when  it  was  acquired  by 
Jose  Camprubi.  Two  years  ago. 
Fortune  Pope  bought  the  new^ 
paper  from  Mr.  Camprubi’s 
daughter,  who  had  inherited  it 
some  years  before. 

Mr.  Chalk  reiterated  a  pledge 
made  at  the  time  of  the  El 
Diario  purchase.  He  said  L> 
Prensa  would  continue  to  serve 
as  a  voice  for  the  Puerto  Riw- 
and  Spanish-speaking  POP]^, 
tions  of  New  York,  and  promised 
to  make  that  voice  even  louder 
and  clearer. 
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2  Spanish  Dailies  in  N.Y. 
Under  Airline’s  Ownership 
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WITH  BOl.U 


WITH  BOLD 


WITH  BOLD 


legible 

Star  News 


for  news,  editorial 

classified  and  general  text 

4 

StarNews  is  a  fresh,  readable,  economical  fam¬ 
ily  of  faces  for  news,  classified  and  general 
straight-matter  composition.  Specimen 
sheets  of  these  newest  of  faces  are 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write 
today. 


WITH  GOTHIC 


WITH  GOTHIC 


WITH  BOLD 


WITH  GOTHIC 


WITH  GOTHIC 


(trade  ★  MARK] 


Text  set  in  10  point  StarNews 


Printed  in  I'.S.A. 


AMIGO 
WITH  THE 
LATIN 
BEAT 


Scripps-Howard’s  Richard  H.  Boyce  roams 
the  Latin  American  scene  from  Washington 
to  Rio  and  back  again— or  any  place  in 
between  where  significant  news  is  popping. 

In  these  high-tension  days,  he  must 
move  fast. 

His  assignment  may  be  his  home  ba.se  in 
Washington,  where  the  OAS  struggles  with 
Cuba  or  the  Dominican  Republic,  or  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  approves  Alliance  for  Prog¬ 
ress  ventures  .... 

Or  the  foreign  mini.sters  conference  in 


Punta  del  Este  .  .  .  President  P>ondizi'* 
ouster  in  Argentina  ....  economic  recover)' 
in  Chile  ....  Joao  Goulart’s  troubles  with 
communism  and  poverty  in  Brazil . . .  prob¬ 
lems  of  land  reform  in  Peru  .  .  . 

Dick  Boyce  knows  these  people,  th 
language,  their  customs.  He  gets  the  story. 
He  writes  it  straight  and  clear.  And  .Scripps^, 
Howard  readers  get  a  timely  dividend 
meaningful  insight  into  South  Ameri 
developments  that  can  have  a  profo 
effect  on  the  daily  lives  of  us  all.  I 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


NEW  YORK  .  Wor/d-r«/egrain  S  Tht  Sun 

CLEVELAND . Press  and  News 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

INDIANAPOLIS . rimes 

SAN  FRANOSCO  .  .  News-Call  Bullelin- 
‘AfKIiotad 

Canaral  Adv»rHiing  Daportmant  .  . 


COLUMBUS . Ciliian-Journal 

aNQNNATI  ....  PosI  t  Timai  Star 

KENTUCKY . Kantuckyadition 

Cincinnati  Foil  A  TimaS'Star 
KNOXVILLE . News-Senlinel 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  News 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Posl-Herold 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scirndor 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commerciol  Appeal 
WASHINGTON  ....  Daily  News 


HOUSTON . Fi 

FORT  WORTH . 

ALBUQUERQUE . TrA 

EL  PASO . HeroW-l 


230  Pork  Avanua,  Naw  Tark  City — Chicoge  Son  Froncitca  Las  Angalas  Datrait  Cincinnati  Philadalphia  I 


Richard  H.  Boyce  chats  with  Antonio  Carrillo  Flores,  right,  Mexico’s  Ambassador  to  the  U.S. 


